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a yet, dear love, not yet: the sun is high ; 
You said last night ‘“ At sunset I will go.” 

Come to the garden, where when blossoms die 

No word is spoken; it is better so: 

Ah! bitter word ‘“ Farewell.” 














THE PARTING HOUR. 


Ge 















ARK! how the birds sing sunny songs of spring ! 
Soon they will build, and work will silence them ; 






So we grow less light-hearted as years bring 






Life’s grave responsibilities—and then 
The bitter word ‘“ Farewell.” 












HE violets fret to fragrance ‘neath your feet 


Heaven’s gold sunlight dreams aslant your hair : 






No flower for me! your mouth is far more sweet. 












O, let my lips forget, while lingering there, 





Love’s bitter word ‘ Farewell.” 
* * * 
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 . already! have we sat so long ? 


The parting hour, and so much left unsaid! 





The garden has grown silent—void of song, 
Our sorrow shakes us with a sudden dread! 
Ah! $é2tter word ‘“ Farewell!” 





OLIVE CUSTANCE. 
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South Front and Darrell's Tree. 


LITTLECOTE. 


(WitH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE WRITER.) 


gil’ is rather hard that this fine old place should still carry the taint 
of a crime assumed to have been committed within its walls three 
centuries ago. But such is the interest of average human nature 
in a horrible tale, that the part which almost every stranger above 
all desires to see is the room where the baby was burnt in the 
days of Elizabeth ; when, as a finishing touch to his other excesses, 
Wild Darrell committed his living child to the flames, in the 
foolish attempt to crush the shame of his incest. Seeing that 
there is only probability, not certainty, in favour of the received 
tradition, it is desirable, in the interests of truth, to sum up what 
: is known on the subject 
before proceeding further. Hy Any 

For the earliest mention of the scan- Y 
dalous episode one turns to the gossiping 
pages of Aubrey. ‘That writer reports that 
the nurse saw the knight take the baby 
and “murther it and burn it in the fire: 
of the chamber”; also that Darrell was 
brought to trial, and that Popham, the (gM 
judge, gave sentence according to law, but, : ayy 
being a great person and a favourite, pro- | 
cured a nolle prosequi. Next comes Sir i 
Walter Scott (in Rokeby), who, learning 











the current story in the neighbourhood, ||ff 

describes the identification of the house || \ 

and murderer through the nurse cutting a | 

patch from the bed-curtains and counting l | 

the stairs ; and who winds up by affirming [Vi 

that Darrell, by bribing the judge, escaped 

the law, but subsequently broke his neck Nell Gwynne. (Varelst.) 
5 
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at a stile, thenceforward bearing his name. 
Then follows Macaulay, lending the 
weight of his authority to the foregoing, 
by referring to Littlecote as a manor 
not more renowned on account of its 
venerable architecture and furniture than 
on account of a horrible and mysterious 
crime which was perpetrated here in the 
days of the ‘Tudors. 

So the matter long stood—a thing 
of unquestioned belief, fully embodied 
and embellished in local verse. Re- 
cently, however, there turned up in the 
Rolls Office, among the Darrell papers, 
a deathbed confession of a certain Mrs. 
Barnes of Shefford, which almost seems 
to shift the locality. She minutely de- 
scribes such a tragedy, and the part she 
reluctantly played in it, as occurring at 
some mansion the name of which was 
ur'.nown to her. Two men, she averred, 
came to fetch her, saying she was needed 
for a lady whose title they falsely gave. 
Arrived at the house, she found the lady’s face covered with a vizor ; and after awhile 
a tall, slender gentleman, “havinge uppon hym a goune of blacke velvett,” accosted 
her as she was removing the infant “that some provision might be hadde to wrapp 
it withal,” and, in spite of her earnest entreaties, caused it to be cast, or cast it 
himself, into the fire ; but she says nothing of bed-curtains, stairs, being blindfolded, 
or of a bag of gold to ensure silence. 

This deposition, however, was made to a Mr. Bridges (cousin to Darrell), who 
only wrote it afterwards, from memory. In , 
reporting the interview in advance, Mr. 
Bridges uses this curious expression: “ the 
matter feare you not, yf it prove no worse 
than I know”; whereat one wonders why 
Darrell need fear at all—however bad the 
matter—if he were unconnected with it. 
On the whole, the confession, as evidence, 
is eminently unsatisfactory, leaving the 
question much where it was before—“ not 
proven.” If the nurse was of taken to 
Littlecote, but elsewhere, as the length of 
her journey seems to infer, it is more than 
strange that no suspicion should have 
attached to the place where the crime did 
occur. For, however well bribed servants 
might be, sooner or later such a thing 
would be sure to leak out, and the memory 7 
thereof be preserved at some “ large and Supposed MP Portrait of Lord Burleigh. 








Lord Chief Justice Popham. 
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faire house” in the district other than 
Littlecote : which has not been the case. 
So much, then, for the luckless infant, 
wheresoever cremated: peace to its ashes. 

But was William Darrell “the fero- 
cious villain” of one author, or was he 
“the gentle scholar” of another? One 
thing is certain—the poor wretch never 
had a chance! In boyhood he saw his 
mother set aside in favour of another 
woman; in youth he was exiled from his 
home; in manhood he was crippled for 
want of money through alienation by his 
father of many broad acres, and through 
having to pay a heavy allowance to Sir 
‘dward’s favourite, Maria Danyell—even 
being forced to go to law against her 
before he could effect an entrance into 
his own domain. Hardly served by the 
world, he may well be pardoned for having 
been somewhat reckless as a_ squire. 
Perhaps of a retiring nature--certainly of 
insufficient means to keep open house— 





he may have committed the unpardonable sin, in the neighbourhood’s eyes, of not 
seeming to care for its society, and making sport for the Philistines; therefore he 
was hated for his pains, and all men, especially his relations, spoke evil of him. 
But he was not necessarily bad on that account. 

Then followed that intrigue with Lady Hungerford, which did give the gossips 


Wife of Sir F. Popham. 


Anne Dudley, 


LITTLECOTE. 
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“The Spanish Lady.” 


good reason to talk. In one of her 
numerous letters to her “dear Dorrell,” 
Dame Anne admits the tolerably heavy 
indictment against her of murder, adultery, 
and an attempt to poison her husband; 
but airily dismisses the charges by the 
irrelevant platitude that “luker and gaine 
makes many dissembling and _ hollow 
hearts,” and doubts not she will be de- 
fended from “the vill and abomynabell 
practiscis.” 

And then presently, through his having 
equipped a troop of horse at the Armada 
scare, at Walsingham’s instigation, the 
squire became the courtier. And about 
that time, wearied as he was with contend. 
ing against numerous litigants (especially 
the second Earl of Pembroke, his kinsman, 
of Ramsbury House, hard by, who threat- 
ened him with imprisonment on a private 
bond), he promised the home manor, in 
reversion, to his legal adviser, Mr. John 
Popham, if he would somehow extricate 
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The Long Gallery. 


him from his troubles, and find him a modus vivendi. ‘Vhe common tale is, of 
course, that it was only when the courtier had degenerated into the ferocious villain 
that such offer was made, as a bribe to the Judge to procure an acquittal. But this 
is obviously untrue, since Sir John Popham was not Chief Justice until three years 
after Darrell’s death. It is just possible that, if the crime was committed, and 
Darrell ever tried for it, Popham, as Attorney-General, might have procured a xolle 
prosequt. At any rate, crime or no crime, it is beyond doubt that “ Wyllm Dorell” 
lived eleven years after the confession of Mrs. Barnes, died quietly in his bed at 
Littlecote, was buried in the family aisle at Ramsbury, October 1st, 1589 ; and that 
there reigned in his stead a successor whom tradition has handled hardly less 
severely, in reckoning him, on no grounds whatever, an unjust judge. 

Stolen by gipsies in childhood, as John Popham was, to be only recovered after 
some months, it would hardly be surprising if, from seed then sown, a fair crop of 
wild oats was produced later on. At Balliol he did well enough ; but when at the 
Temple got into loose ways, and so neglected his work that, when asked to go to 
Westminster Hall to hear some famous case, he is reported to have said that he 
was going where he could see disputants whom he honoured more highly—to a 
bear baiting in Alsatia. He is also credited with taking delight, along with other 
boon companions, in waylaying travellers on Shooter’s Hill and relieving them of 
their “fat purses”; while, at the feast he gave on becoming Serjeant, some rare 
old Gascony which appeared on his board was asserted, by his pals, to have been 
intercepted in coming from Southampton, on its way to an alderman’s cellar. In 
fact, it has been suggested, with some reason, that Shakespeare drew his portrait of 
that “most comparative, rascalliest, sweet young prince,” Madcap Hal, from the 
then Serjeant. For, at the time when the poet was writing his plays at Bankside, 
‘Mr. Popham was living just the sort of life attributed to Prince Henry—haunting 
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the taverns in Southwark, and issuing therefrom on his nocturnal forays. And 
moreover, just as Shakespeare makes the Prince to reform suddenly and effectually 
when promoted to higher honour, so it was with Sir John. For as Lord Chief 
Justice and Speaker he bore a very high character; duly attested by the Queen 
making him a Knight of the Garter and Privy Councillor, also by Camden, his 
contemporary, referring to his impartial and wholesomely severe administration of 
justice, and by Lord Campbell specially commenting (one hardly likes to hint, in 
quiet irony at his previous escapades) on the number of thieves and robbers whom 
he convicted and executed. Certainly, if Mr. Popham used to “most resolutely 
snatch a purse of gold” in earlier days, he made as Sir John ample restitution 
afterwards—emigrating poor people to happier climes, endowing almshouses at 
Wellington, and performing other deeds worthy of the good old stock from which 
he came, that had been settled, for many generations previously, at Popham, in 
Hampshire. 

One ancestor of the Judge was Sir Gilbert de Popham (¢emp. John), who, one 
fine morning, when on horseback, gave his servant the slip in a wooded dell, and 
started off to join a Crusade, leaving never a word behind him. His wife mourned 
his absence, and refused to give him up for lost,—that is to say, until about the 
seventh year; when, upon a foreigner making his appearance and essaying to replace 
him, the lady consented to be consoled. But on the very morning for which the 
wedding was fixed, a shepherd came across a stranger, aged before his years, and 
scarred with rough usage, who asked where he was, and for what the bells were 
ringing. Learning he was close to his own home, the returned knight sent his 
wife his signet as a token of identity; who, far from upbraiding her truant lord 
for being so tiresome as not to stay away awhile longer, accepted the inevitable, 
with grace, perhaps resignation, and requested her foreigner, in his turn, to proceed 
on a crusade. 

Another ancestor was that knight who, early in the fifteenth century, built part 
of St. Sepulchre’s, was Chancellor of Normandy, governor of several lordships in 
France, and one knows not what besides; and whose brass, with the two bucks’ 
heads on its shield, was discovered not long ago in 
St. Lawrence’s Church, Reading, doing duty, in reversed 
position, as a memorial to one Walter Barton. So | wo 
that, whether the Attorney-General drove a 
hard bargain with Darrell or not ; whether as 
a lawyer he was not so scrupulous as he 
might have been, even “ manacing with 
terrible wordes and othes” those who 
displeased him, and warning = 
them that if they did not 4) bp-- 
meet his wishes “ they sholde /4 > 
dye for it”; whether he’ 
went with his times, or lived all 5 
above them; it is clear “© 
enough that at least he was 
no novus homo, seeking to 
gain social status by acquir- : 
ing the Darrells’ house. OR a gE? 

But it is high time to éejesmmreO"™ 
quit history, and turn to 
the house itself. And very Tulip Trees. 
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Part of North Front. 


pleasantly it lies in the vale of Kennet, in a land of large and lazy trout, rich 
waterside meadows, and splendid elms, in all stages of maturity and beautiful decay. 
Besides the fine avenue of these trees running towards Chilton, as well as numerous 
specimens scattered throughout the park, one particular veteran stands sentinel before 
the entrance gate. This is Darrell’s tree, of which, as one of their grim traditions, 
the natives affirm that as long as its chained-together limbs resist time and storm, 
so long will Littlecote flourish. But, since it was at this very spot, as they say, that 
his spirit was laid to rest, it is at least refreshing, after all his previous lampooning, 
to find the last of the Littlecote Darrells playing the 7é/e of a sweet little cherub, 
sitting up aloft in the ragged branches, to keep watch over the life of his old home. 
A warm, soft effect is imparted to the pile, by the combination of flint and brick 
bonding-course wherewith it is built; the high windows, chimneys, and walled 
shrubbery against the front, being all characteristic of the times. Roughly speaking, 
it may be described as consisting, at the ground level, of rooms facing south 
separated from rooms facing north by a long passage; but branching out at the 
western end into two short wings of more recent date. The north side is the 
older and more interestingly broken up (1490); the south the more imposing 
(1520—1550). 

Entering through the vestibule, at the end of which S. Benedict is seen in good 
glass of 1533, you turn to the left, into the Hall, with its vaulted plaster ceiling, 
high windows on one side, and dark oak wainscoting all round. Noting the relics 
somewhat in chronological order,—among the shields and devices in the windows 
are the initials of Henry VIII. and Jane Seymour; that much-married monarch 
having been at Wolphall, close by, with Darrell’s relatives, the Seymours, when he 
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Littlecote, from the Ramsbury Road. 
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heard of Ann Boleyn’s death. Then there 
are two stoneware greybeards (1594) ; 
the Judge’s chair ; also the thumb- 
stocks, wherewith that dignitary 

was wont to loosen the tongues 

of recalcitrant witnesses, or 
to instil a more orthodox 
frame of mind into suspected 
papists who “were not known ’ 
to come to church.” Next 
comes the silver mace carried 
before Charles I.’s Life 
Guards. And the mention 
of that brings one down to 
the Judge’s grandsons, of 
whom more numerous evi- 
dences appear. One of these 
grandsons was Colonel Alex- 3 
ander, whose inspiriting portrait hangs immediately over a truly magnificent pair of 
Irish elk horns. This sturdy Parliamentarian commanded a regiment of his own in 
the West; his retainers and yeomen attiring themselves in those yellow leathern 
jerkins arranged round the walls, which, in spite of looking rather like the oilskins of 
the Corsair’s* crew drying, are additionally noteworthy by reason of being, since the 
fire at Warwick Castle, the best collection extant. With these must be coupled the 
bandoliers, petronels, helmets, etc., which look down on the long table, that is 
equipped at one end with net-arrangements for shovel-board ; while between the two 
arched openings at the eastern end is suspended the armour said to have been worn 
by the Colonel himself. 

From the Hall you may proceed into the drawing-room, library, and conservatory ; 
or, by crossing the central passage, into a small, taking room known as the Dutch 
parlour. Here the vacant walls are covered with scenes from Don Quixote, Hudibras, 
and the imagination of the artist, who was a Dutch officer, prisoner here on parole, 
anxious to return the courteousness of his host by some pleasing memento of his 












Staircase. 
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* Corsair = the racing cutter of Mr. F. W. L. Popham, of Littlecote. 
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The Hall; East End. 


skill. ‘The colouring is wondrously fresh and well preserved, thanks perhaps to the 
absence of megilp, and the sunless north aspect. Similar painted parlours in their 
original state—z.e., with paintings as executed direct on the panelling—are rarely met 
with now; there is said to be an example at Carshalton, though later than this. 

Just beyond is the Brick Hall; this has a rough, tiled floor, excellent old oak 
panelling and overmantel, but is gloomy to a degree; it must be much as it was 
in Darrell’s day. One can fancy the scholar retiring here to study the Fathers; or 
even, in gayer moments, to play noddy with other ruffians. 

The Gallery is to be found up the library stairs, to the right. It occupies the 
greater part of the north side on that floor. Brilliantly lighted, wide and long, it 
is a charming lounge, and would seem a model ballroom. The inlaid furniture, 
though deserving attention, may be passed over in favour of the pictures. Burleigh 
and Walsingham in doublets, the Judge in his robes, Lady Anne Dudley, wife to 
his heir, in ruff and farthingale, are represented here; and if they would but be 
good enough to step out of their canvases and dance a coranto, they would find 
the floor in admirable order for the performance. Also George Villiers, that Duke 
of Buckingham who was assassinated by Felton in 1628; a lady, suggested to be 
Darrell’s sister, but in the loose drapery made so familiar by Lely; the Colonel’s 
grandson, with his wife Lady Anne Montagu, and their daughter, who was afterwards 
Viscountess Hinchinbrooke (Kneller) ; the Colonel himself in armour ; and his next 
brother, Edward. This latter gentleman sustained the credit of the family both in 
the field and on the high seas, being alternately colonel and admiral ; for that was 
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just the time when the services were so much mixed: when gallant “horse marines,” 
finding themselves captains of the line and at the same time profoundly ignorant of 
seamanship, were content to leave all manceuvring to their Masters, except perhaps 
to occasionally order their vessels to “ wheel to the right,” or left, as the case might 
be. But since Colonel Admiral Edward held command at sea along with Admiral 
Blake (Blake’s first commission was as lieutenant in Colonel Popham’s regiment), and 
distinguished himself against Prince Rupert, he may be supposed to have known 
the ropes, as a sailor should. At any rate, he was honoured with burial in the 
Abbey ; and at the Restoration his monument fared so much better than other Parlia- 
mentarian tablets as to be suffered to remain, provided its inscription was turned 
to the wall. ‘This indulgence was doubtless accorded in consequence of his brother, 
Colonel Alexander, assisting General Monk towards the return to monarchy, and, 
when the King at last enjoyed his own, not only entertaining his sacred Majesty 
with befitting splendour at Littlecote, but so far moving with the times and doffing 
his former Puritan austerity as to add “ pretty, witty ” Nell Gwynne’s portrait (Varelst) 
to his collection, as a set-off to Cromwell’s laureated bust. 

There is just one other picture not to be passed over, and that is the Spanish 
lady, “with garments gay, and rich as may be, and by birth and parentage of 
high degree,” who, at a raid on some Spanish town by the English, was given 
into the custody of the Sir John Popham of the period, and became so captivated 
by her custodian that, when the order came to set the ladies free and unransomed, 
she was loth to leave her knight, and would fain follow him to his foreign home. 
He tries to put her off with excuses as to the expense. She offers him her 
jewels and gold, if only she can accompany him to England. At last he blurts 
out that he possesses a wife already; and then, with maidenly apologies for her 





The Hall: West End, 
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—_ The Haunted Chamber. 


unknowing temerity, the Princess hands him her bracelets and necklace as a gift 
to his lady. Which necklace, now among the Bolles (presumably through Viscountess 
Hinchinbrooke), has been the cause of a pretty dispute: the one family claiming 
the picture because it has the pearls, the other claiming the pearls because it has 
the picture. 

Leaving the Gallery (with just a peep at the winding staircase outside it, leading 
to the men’s dormitories-— 
stairs, solid slabs of oak), you 
pass along the landing beyond 
the library staircase to the 
haunted regions. The haunted 
room, even though the cur- 
tains are gone and the furni- 
ture is slightly different, still 
possesses a certain ghostly 
savour which seems to silence 
scepticism. One can com- 
prehend the sensation of the 
lady—probably she remem- 
bers it still—-who, one day in 
broad daylight, rushed into 
the room, all unthinking, 
and fairly stumbled into the 
arms of a shaped, but vanish- 
ing presence. Still more can 
you sympathise with the man 
who, arriving for a ball after 
the house was quite full, was 
— put here to sleep—totally 
Judge Popham's Chair and Thumbstocks. ignorant of the ill repute of 
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his chamber, and, for the matter of that, of any story being connected with the 
house. No wonder that next morning he had a telegram, when it came out after- 
wards how he told a friend that all the balls in Wiltshire would not induce him to 
endure any repetition of such noises and groans as he had heard that night! It 
was in this room, some thirty years ago, that the Duke and Duchess of A—— 
were nearly frightened out of their senses by the apparition of a silent ghostly figure, 
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Silver Mace of Charles |.’s Life Guards and ‘‘Greybeard.” 


dimly discerned by the dying embers of the fire, patrolling the chamber. On 
subsequent investigation it turned out that the Duchess’s maid, who was fully aware 
of the evil reputation of the chamber, had determined to preserve her mistress, whom 
she had known from childhood, from possible ghostly enemies, by acting as a sentinel. 
The fatal fireplace, however, is not in the china passage, as is usually supposed, 
but in an ante-room next door, formerly of larger dimensions, and then communicating 
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Room used by William of Orange. 


directly with the haunted chamber. ‘This ante-room is sometimes named after Queen 
Elizabeth, probably in reference to the Judge being said to have entertained his 
sovereign here; but the personages whom Sir John did receive were James I. and 
his Queen (1603); and, supposing their host lodged them in the room with the 
notorious fireplace, there must surely have been a spice of humour about the 
proceeding, surviving from his rollicking, madcap days. It is quite a mistake, 
by the way, to suppose, as a modern writer elegantly has it, that “in the absence 
of her lord, the Judge’s wife entertained the fair great ones of the county in a 
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drunken carouse.” That lady—a descendant of David Gam, squire to Henry V., 
and knighted by him at Agincourt—was a model of propriety. ‘The dame whose 
constitution occasionally required fortifying was another person altogether—two 
generations later. 

Proceeding thence, through the gallery of the more modern Chapel, one arrives 
at the room occupied by William of Orange (December 8th, 1688) after his first 
conference with James II.’s emissaries ; recalling the brilliant dinner-party in the hall 
the following evening, when society assembled to enliven Halifax, Burnet, Godolphin, 
and the King’s other commissioners, and make things generally pleasant. 

Having reached thus far—though there are other things worth seeing in the eastern 
part of the house, by crossing the Hall or the Long Gallery—z.e., two Gainsboroughs, 
and a picture of “Wild Dayrell” (Derby winner 1855), in the dining-room; some 
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family shields and emblazonments in plaster and in oak of the pre-Popham period, 
etc.—the visitor will probably be disposed to take the rest for granted, and desire 
to make closer acquaintance with the grounds, looking so tempting outside; in 
which case he should direct his steps to the old English garden at the back. 
Hedged in by dividing walls, and further screened by yew groups and hollies, all 
the sunshine is caught, whereas no windy gust can intrude into the turf paths winding 
among the fruit borders. Hence the ancient espaliers live out their natural lives in 
peace ; and mulberry trees, which Darrell may have tended, though very shaky, 
contrive to enjoy life. Along the farther part of the inclosure is the stew. ‘This runs 
through the garden, parallel with long herbaceous borders, old-fashioned, close-clipped 
hedging, and grass strips ; and then, before passing beyond the wall, makes an angle 
into a kind of backwater, which feeds a still-water pond. And in the running stream 
“the Littlecote trout” are very much on view, of the same breed as furnished the 
courtier’s London table, and in more modern days were annually represented at 
the Waterloo Banquet. For once, when a guest of General Popham, the Duke noted 
their comely proportions ; and accordingly thenceforth three monsters —previously well 
fattened and, if possible, weighing twelve pounds—would be despatched on June 17th 
every year till the end of the Duke's life, along with some crawfish from the Kennet, 
to serve as suitable sauce, when seasoned with a judicious infusion of Burgundy. 


A. H. MALan. 
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WO men were riding tired horses down an ill-defined 

trail through North Carolina woods. ‘The one was a 

New Yorker—keen, alert, dark-haired, and chronically 

one day behind with his shaving. His companion, who rode with difficulty his 

rough-gaited Kentucky mare, was obtrusively British. Everything, from his deer- 

stalker cap to his yellow pigskin gaiters with their buttons down the shin, bewrayed 

him for a recent importation from the Islands beyond the sea. They were not 

friends ; scarcely acquaintances: they had foregathered some few miles back at 

cross-roads, and, finding that they were heading in the same direction, had jogged 
along in company. 

For the past hour the multitude of trails had bothered them much, and there had 
been a good deal of toss-up in their choice; and at last neither had any further 
ideas to offer about the route, and there was no question but what they were most 
satisfactorily lost. The last blue of the sky was turning to a cooler purple, and a 
couple of tree-toads were already commencing the overture to their nightly opera. 

“Say,” remarked the American, “have you ever ridden down a strange trail of 
this sort after nightfall ?” 

“Can’t say that I have.” 

“Then, sir, you’ve an experience in store which won’t be all molasses. You wait 
till the trees begin to sneak up and hit you on the kneecap, then you’ll—— Great 
Co-lumbus ! see that ?” 

“What, these green shrubs ?” 

“Corn, siree. ‘Indian corn’ you call it way back in the old country. And here 
we are. A nigger cabin, I guess. ”Tain’t good enough for a tarheeler’s shanty.” 

They wheeled round the edge of the corn-patch, their horses picking a way cautiously 
over the outshooting roots of the timber, and pulled up before a small frame house. As 
though their arrival had been expected, the rough door swung open and a man 
stepped out and faced them. He was an old man and heavily bearded. He stood 
quite four inches above the fathom in his boots, and in the hollow of his left arm 
he carried a weapon, single-barrelled and hammerless. 

He pointed to this, and introduced it. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “this is about the latest: Rawnsley’s ten-fire repeating 
shot-gun. The first of you that slips a hand towards the sly pocket of his pants 
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‘tA man stepped out and faced them.” 


will get a hole let into him that a yoke of steers could drive through. If you want 
to stay, you’ve got to fight it out.” 
He of the yellow gaiters laughed. 
“ What quaint people you Americans are!” he said. ‘ Why the devil you should 
threaten war in this unexpected fashion I can’t imagine.” 
- “Ho! you’re a Britisher ?” 
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“ English—quite English.” 

** And your companion, isn’t he an exciseman either ? ” 

‘The Englishman shrugged his shoulders, and the New Yorker answered for himself. 
“S. T. Vanrennan, real estate agent, Irving Place, Noo York City. Stick to my 
own trade, Colonel, and shouldn’t know what a blockade still was if I was shown one.” 

For a moment the old man seemed inclined to resent this last remark, but only 
fora moment. ‘Then Southern hospitality asserted itself. 

“ Well, gentlemen,” he said, “ how can I serve you?” 

“ By putting us on the road for Ashville.” 

“TJ could not do it. Ashville’s good thirty miles beyond this, and the trail’s far too 
bad for strangers to follow in the dark. You must bunk with me, gentlemen, this night.” 

There was a little more talk, and then the horses were led round to a barn at 
the back, unsaddled, rubbed down roughly, and presented with six corn-cobs apiece ; 
after which the two adjourned to the cabin, supped off heavy corn-bread, strong- 
flavoured bacon, and raw, biting, smoky corn whiskey. After the meal the Yankee, 
pleading tiredness, retired to the far room and slept. ‘The Briton, who was travelling 
in the mountains to pick up character, was glad enough to sit up with his host and 
talk beside the smelly kerosene lamp over granulated tobacco and corn-cob pipes. 

Their conversation was on the whole desultory. Only twice was it interrupted. 
On these occasions footsteps made themselves heard on the hard red ground outside, 
and then, after a pause, a silver half-dollar rolled in under the door. The old man 
pocketed the coin, lifted the latch, and, reaching a hand out into the darkness, brought 
in a quart bottle, which he proceeded to fill from a keg that wafted through the hut 
a strong smell of smoky spirit. Afterwards he thrust out the bottle into the night, 
and the heavy footsteps recommenced and died out in diminuendo. 

On the first occasion the old man commented to his guest: “ Say, sir, you're 
what they call in the mountains a tenderfoot; but, from the face of you, you seem 
straight. Please remember you’ve seen nothing.” 

“T’m under the tie of bread and salt,” said the Englishman: “you needn’t fear 
me”; and fell to talking about the game in the woods. 


PE. 


WHEN the Englishman awoke next morning he found that his travelling companion 
had already departed. 

“I didn’t press him to stay,” said the old man; “but I hope you will honour me 
with a longer visit. My name is Colonel Swanlee, which you may have seen mentioned 
in accounts of the war; and once I had a forty-room house here and close on two 
hundred niggers working on a fine estate. The house and the niggers are gone, and 
the estate has run back for the most part into forest. You know the war ruined most 
of us Southern gentlemen, and our lands were bought up by pork-packers and successful 
drummers and Yankee trash generally. I’ve been luckier than some: I haven't sold 
a rod of ground; I’ve been spared seeing a filthy railroad plough through my land, 
and I’ve some other mercies to be thankful for. That Northerner was right when he 
hinted at my having a blockade still round here. I dorun one. I know it’s against 
the law ; but the law—as laid down by the Yankees—ruined me. Consequently I’ve 
but small respect for it, specially as now it’s sized to suit all shades of colour. Come, 
sir: you said last night you were in no hurry to get on. Will you stay awhile and 
rough it with me?” 

The invitation was genuine, and the Englishman remained ; and because the life 
was fresh and interesting to him, and because Old Man Swanlee was loth to let him 
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go, he stayed on till the weeks grew to over a month. There was much to occupy 
his time. Any one with a taste for scenery may gratify it to the full in the wooded 
mountains and valleys of the Alleghany country. Sometimes he took his horse and 
rode along the rough trails far afield—over the Great Smokies, and looked down on 
Tennessee. Sometimes he roamed through the second-growth forest which had sprung 
up in tropical luxuriance over the once-cleared land, occasionally shooting a wild 
turkey or a hawk or a flying squirrel, or whipping in two a small rattlesnake ; but 
for the most part finding full enjoyment in admiring this gallery of pictures which 
Nature by herself had painted. 

Once, indeed, he visited the distillery in its weird hiding-place under the waterfall, 
and glanced curiously over the crude appliances with which the fiery corn whiskey 
was produced. But that was only once, and, indeed, the still was seldom referred 
to. In the evening, when they sat together under the wooden piazza, the Englishman 
and his host either rocked and smoked in silence, looking into the warm Southern 
night and listening to its myriad insect noises, or else the old man would talk and 
unfold pictures of past Southern splendour in the halcyon days “ befo’ the wo’.”_ They 
seemed to be living then in an atmosphere of nearly half a century before, and at 
times the Englishman had hard work to bring himself back to the true realities. 

But at last there came a breaking-up of the pastoral, and it arrived in barbarous 
shape. The place was raided by the revenue men. 

The visitor was away bee-hunting in the woods when they arrived, but hastened 
back when the sound of heavy firing came down to him over the timber. He gained 
the hut, perhaps luckily, too late for interference ; but the history of what had occurred 
was written out before him in ruddy lettering. Three officers of the excise lay twisted 
and dead on the red soil, shot down by that terrible ten-fire repeater, which carried 
its charge like a heavy ball for the short distance. Farther out was Vanrennan, 
doubled up over a stump like a half-filled meal sack. Flitting in and about the 
trees, still farther down the trail, were four saddled horses leisurely grazing. 

There was no sign of Old Man Swanlee. 

Had he run for the woods or 

The new comer rushed across the clearing and into the cabin. The Carolina 
planter, the Confederate colonel, the blockade dist‘ller, the murderer, was stretched out 
on the floor, with blood oozing into pools around him. ‘The Englishman shuddered 
and bent down for examination. An ear shredded through by one bullet, temple grazed 
by another, left elbow shattered by a third : none of these were mortal, none could cause 
this prostration. Ah! there was a worse wound: in the groin,—that meant death. 

Under the impromptu surgery the old man woke up. 

“ That blasted Yankee Vanrennan! Says I shot his father at Seven Pines, when 
I was skirmishing for Lee outside Richmond. Very likely: I know the orders were 
to take no prisoners. It was all in the way of business. And then by way of dirty 
vengeance, he brings the excise about my ears. No Southern gentleman would have 
done that—none but a damned mongrel Dutch Yankee. However, he’s got his gruel, 
and so have the revenue men; and I’m dying, and—— Hullo! who are you ?” 

Old Man Swanlee gripped his gun again, and started up full of fight. 

“Qh, it’s you, sir, is it? I ask your pardon, Im sure,” he said, bowing with 
old fashioned courtesy, “ but this little domestic trouble must be my excuse. Those 
fellows have pumped lead into me till I’ve been a trifle thrust off my balance. Thanks, 
if you would assist me on to the floor again, and bring the corner of that box under 





my head?” 
He rested a minute to collect his thoughts, and then went on afresh. 
*“ Now, Mr. (I’ve forgotten your name), circumstances compel me to ask you an 
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intense favour. I’ve had good comrades, and I’ve had staunch friends, but some 
were shot in the war and some have died since, and the rest are scattered I know not 
where. There isn’t a soul within riding distance except tarheelers, and I’d almost 
as soon trust my little girl to a nigger as one of them.” 

“ Your daughter is this that you’re speaking about ?” 

“That’s so: I haven’t mentioned her before. 1 don’t let her have any truck with 
the lot down here, and didn’t intend to until the place was ready to receive her as she 
should be received—as my mother was received when she came upon the estate. Yes, 
sir, that’s what I’ve been toiling and slaving for all these years, barely spending a 
dollar in cash except a few cents an acre for taxes, holding on to the land with a 
miser’s grip whilst the forest stamped the snake-fences out of sight, brewing a vile 
spirit for the mountaineers around. No, sir, I’ve not sold moonlight whiskey because 
I liked it, or hugged my balance at the banks merely to put myself back on the 
ancestral dunghill. I’ve done my crowing. But sir, when my little girl was born in 
Richmond during the siege, my wife made me promise before she died, that, come 
what might, I’d see the child mistress of the house we’d been driven from here. My 
wife was a very proud woman, sir ; her family claimed descent from Pocahontas.” 

“ But,” objected the listener, “ I don’t see how this could be. Since slavery has 
been abolished——” 

“One can’t get the lazy brutes of niggers to work? Quite so. But I’d a scheme, 
sir, to remedy that. It would have been frightful gall to the Yankees, but it would 
have paid here all the same. I should have imported Chinese labour; and with 
that, and a strong hand, things could have been much the same as they were in 
the old days. But that scheme must be abandoned now. A man.without previous 
experience, such as yourself, would never know how to handle such cattle.—Would 
you kindly reach me that bottle out of the locker? I’m getting very faint.—Thanks. 
I seldom patronise my own brew; but, whatever its demerits, it has strength. 
However, I haven’t got much time left, and I must come to the point. America 
was no place for a Southern girl after the war. With the niggers stirred up as 
they were, there was no telling what mightn’t happen to her. So I sent the child 
to a convent in Paris, and there she’s remained ever since. But she’s finished her 
education, and she’s coming home right now—coming home to her inheritance. 
Yes, sir, the estate will be hers in an hour or so’s time, and with it a matter of fifty 
thousand dollars that have come out of moonlight whiskey. Now, sir, will you give a 
dying man a hand ?” 

“T will do anything that lies within my power.” 

“Then find out my daughter,” came the astonishing reply, “ and marry her.” 

Horror-struck, the Englishman started to his feet. Did not this man realise that 
he was a murderer, still red handed ? 

“My God!” said Old Man Swanlee, “you are not going to refuse me?” He 
stretched out a bony hand and caught at the other’s gaiter. ‘“ Heavens, man! think 
what you’re saying. Think what this means to me!” 

The other turned away his head in despair. 

“Tt is not much I’m asking.- She’s beautiful: I had her photograph sent me only 
the other day; she’s highly educated ; she’s well-born ; she’s rich. What more can a 
young man want in a wife?” 

“ But,” broke in the Englishman desperately, “I am not free. I met a girl in Paris 
a while back, and crossed with her here in the “at from Havre. Before we landed at 
New York she had promised to become my wife. I could never marry any one else. 
I—er—in short, I love her.” 

The old man’s knotted hands wrestled with one another tremulously. “TI see,” 
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he said at last, with a heavy sigh. “I should like it to have been, but what you say: 
is final. Still, sir, you must do something else for me, if you will.” 

“ Anything that lies within my power,” exclaimed the other elie “ Believe 
me, anything.” 

“Then find out my daughter and act as her guardian, Give her my dying 
command to obey you in everything, and she will do it. See that she has her rights ; 
guard her from adventurers ; watch that she marries a good husband, a man that is 
worthy of her, one who will treat her well.” 

The old man’s voice had died down almost to a whisper. 

His companion stooped over him. “I will do all you ask,” he said earnestly. 
* But you had better tell me now where I shall find Miss Swanlee.” 

“Thanks: you are very good. But I ought to have told you she is not bearing 
that name now. ‘To avoid complications which arose after the war, I made her take 
another, which she will carry till she comes back here. She was christened Miriam, 
after her mother, and 

The old man’s voice drooped. 

“Yes, yes ?” said the Englishman impatiently : “ but what was the surname ?” 

“lee.” 

“What, Miriam Lee ?” 

“Yes, sir. Miriam Frances Lee.” 

“Just God !—that is the girl to whom I am engaged ! ” 

The Englishman reeled against the table, staring wildly at his host. Old Man 
Swanlee had ceased to live, but the angle of the hut propped him against falling. On 
his grim old face there was a curious look of satisfaction. 





C, J. Curtirre Hyne. 
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THE IMPERIAL FAMILY OF JAPAN. 


HE present Emperor and Empress of Dai Nipon are, without question, two 
of the most striking figures in modern history. The Emperor was born 
but a little more than a decade and a half before the Restoration, and he 

and his royal consort were reared in that strict seclusion obligatory upon families of 
{ rank under the old régime. ‘The celebration of their silver wedding on March goth, 

1894, and the general magnificent festivities attending the anniversary throughout the 
length and breadth of the Island Empire, remind the thoughtful observer of the 
remarkable changes that have taken place among the people of that country within 
the quarter of the century just ended. Not only are the changes manifest among the 
rank and file of the people, but nowhere else can be witnessed so striking a contrast 
as that which is seen in the position of the Emperor and Empress, to say nothing 
of other members of the Imperial Family. 

When Mutsu Hito came to the throne of his fathers, February 13th, 1867, he 
was a lad not yet sixteen years of age, having been born in Kioto Palace November 
3rd, 1852. He was a mere boy, with no knowledge whatever of the world, and 
had lived his short life in that complete isolation which had been the fate of 
Imperial Princes for ages. He had been taught the Chinese classics, how to write 
poetry and how to arrange flowers according to the elaborate system of the Japanese, 

~ and how to conduct that most punctilious, perfunctory, and elaborate tea ceremony, 
: the cha-no-yu. 

Not a very good foundation of character for the ruler of more than forty million 
people, with which to begin his reign, truly! But +his conduct from that time has 
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shown that, in spite of his education and the 
rigid sequestration of his early life, he is a 
man of great force of character, with a mind 
ready to receive and assimilate new ideas. 
He has made mistakes, but none of them 
have been fatal: in his desire to place his 
country on an equal footing with the civilised 
nations of the earth he has gone perhaps 
too fast; he has adopted one new idea after 
another in such quick succession that the 
nation at large has not been able to assimilate 
them properly. He and his statesmen made 
the mistake of undertaking to arrive at certain 
desired results with a bound, without any 
intervening course of preparation or training. 
They soon saw the error, and now do not 
undertake to modify current usages until the 
people have been educated up to the point of 
receiving the innovations. 

It must be remembered that until 1868 
the Emperor of Japan was considered the spiritual ruler of the people, and so sacred 
that none might look upon his face and live ; that the people worshipped him as a 
god ; that when he granted an audience, which was very seldom, his face was veiled 
from the visitor, who must stop a certain distance away from the dais whereon the 
Mikado squatted ; that he was never allowed to wear the same garment twice, nor 
to eat off the same dish a second time, both clothing and china being destroyed at 
once. When one bears these things in mind, then will the present position and 
condition of the Imperial Family of Japan seem like a modern Arabian Nights tale. 

For more than two hundred years the Togugawa family had usurped the temporal 
power of the Mikado, and arrogated to themselves the privilege of ruling the Island 
“mpire. Little by little, the Shoguns, being 
soldiers and at the head of feudalism, had 
gathered to themselves all the rights, privi- 
leges and perquisites of the Mikado. They 
left him his title, however, the reigning Sho- 
gun being content to call himself the Little 
Tycoon. 

Mutsu Hito is the hundred and twenty- 
first ruler of his line, and claims an unbroken 
descent from Jimmu Tenno, the Son of Heaven, « _ 
who ruled Japan 660 B.c. He came into power ~ 
just at a time when the country was ripe for 
freedom. ‘The door of Japan must be opened ; 
the knocking from within was quite as impera- 
tive as had been the dictatorial rat-tat-tat of 
Commodore Perry from without. He was soon 
after called upon by a portion of his subjects 
to place himself at their head to wage war 
with the Little Tycoon, who had kept the 
Mikado in the background while he tried to 
make treaties with foreign countries, who knew Empress of Japan. 





Emperor of Japan. 
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not that Japan had any other ruler than the Shogun at the head of the army, in 
whom was vested all temporal power. 

From the strictest seclusion, forth he came, this nineteenth-century Mikado, 
into the broad light of day, the glare of which must have at first half blinded him. 
In 1868 the Shogun resigned and retired to the quietude of private life, the various 
wars were ended and the Restoration complete. ‘The Emperor, at this time, in view 
of the new duties involving upon him, received the envoys of foreign countries at 
his palace in ‘Tokio. 

He was the first Mikado ever to appear in person at a state council : boy that 
he was, he took an oath before the court nobles and daimios that he would become 
an actual ruler of his people, and promised that a deliberative assembly should be 
formed, that all measures should be decided by public opinion, that the uncivilised 
customs of former times should disappear, and that the impartiality and justice 
displayed in the workings of nature should be adopted as the basis of action ; and, 
furthermore, that intellect and _ learning 
should be sought for throughout the world 
in order to establish the foundations of his 
new Empire. After this meeting he travelled 
from Kioto to Tokio, the new capital, in 
a gold-lacquered xorimon, or closed litter, 
borne on the uplifted palms of relays of 
coolies. Only members of the royal family 
were allowed to be carried in this way; the 
kaga, which is used by ordinary folk, is 
carried on the shoulders of the coolies. 

About three years later a long stride in 
the direction of civilisation was taken by 
the sending of an embassy of forty-nine 
people round the world to study the various 
systems of education, science and art. At 
a public dinner given to ‘them before their 
departure the Mikado made them an ad- 
dress, in the course of which he said: ‘‘ We 
lack superior institutions for high female 
culture. Our women should not be ignorant 
of those great principles on which the happi- 

. The Empress in Native Costume. 

ness of daily life frequently depends. How 

important the education of mothers, on whom future generations almost wholly rely 
for the early cultivation of those intellectual tastes which an enlightened system of 
training is designed to develop! Liberty is, therefore, granted to wives and sisters 
to accompany their relatives on foreign tours, that they may acquaint themselves 
with the better forms of female education, and on their return introduce beneficial 
improvement in the training of our children.” 

In 1869, a little more than a year after he ascended the throne, Mutsu Hito 
married Haruko, the present Empress. She is the’ daughter of Ichijo Yakada, a 
noble of the highest rank. The Emperor, no more than his humblest subject, is 
allowed to make a “love match,” unless by some happy chance he fall in love 
with the woman chosen for his wife. From the daughters of the highest five noble 
families he may select a consort to divide with him the honours of his position. 
He may not take an Empress, or Hogo-sama, as she is called, from any branch 
of the Imperial Family. The reason of this is not quite plain to the outsider. The 
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“ Kimigayo,” or 


marriage ceremony was so private that no one can say anything about it. One 
writer asserts that it was solemnised by some Shinto rites within the temple of the 
Palace, but in such a sacred and peculiar manner that no Japanese even conjectures 
its form. 

The Emperor may have eleven concubines if he chooses, and their position is 
recognised, and perfectly reputable, for they are selected from the best families and 
are, otherwise, women of unquestionable repute. The Empress is the only one who 
may legitimately bear the name of wife and share his honours. In 1870 the 
Emperor and Empress appeared in public together, though they rode in separate 
carriages ; that of the Empress being some distance behind that of the Emperor. 
In 1890, so fast had public opinion kept pace with the civilised world, the Emperor 
and Empress appeared together in the same carriage, and gravely bowed in acknow- 
ledgment of the cheers of foreigners and salutations of their own subjects. In spite 
of the fact that the Japanese have become accustomed to the sight of the Mikado’s 
face, and realise that they will live on in spite of having looked upon it, his name 
is still supreme and his person as sacred as ever. His prestige has never been 
weakened by the advances of the nation in the way of democratic development. 
The priests tell the people they need not weary their gods with many personal 
petitions—that the Mikado prays daily for his people, and that his prayers are more 
likely to be answered than theirs—and they still believe it. 

The Emperor is rather taller than most of his subjects, but walks with a halting 
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National Air of Japan. 


step, the result of rheumatism or a slight paralysis. His oblique eyes are dark and 
piercing ; his scanty beard, which is trimmed @ 7 Ang/aise, and his short thick hair, 
are black as a raven’s wing. He has thick lips, with a heavy, projecting under-jaw, 
which indicates the force of character and determination already shown. He cannot 
by any stretch of imagination be called good-looking, still there is a calm, dignified 
composure about him, which makes his ugliness rather picturesque than otherwise. 
When the Emperor first appeared in public he was clad in the national costume, 
which he has since discarded. A writer who was present says: “ His hair was 
brushed up to the top of his head and hidden in a peculiar kind of head-dress 
called kanmor?, fastened by a band around his forehead, with two black top-knots 
standing up about six inches from it and turning outwards. ‘The whole appeared 
to be made of crape lacquered over. He was dressed in white, his Aakama 
(trousers) were red, and as he walked along his hands appeared to be lost in their huge 
folds. He wore a very large and massive chain, with ornaments, and we must not 
forget a pair of long polished leather boots. His walk is not good: he turns his 
toes in and shuffles along in an uncomfortable manner.” On another occasion he 
was “dressed in flowing robes of crimson and white, with black cap, or crown, 
bound by a fillet of fluted gold.” He now dresses altogether in European clothes, 
and appears in public in the uniform of generalissimo of the army, with gold-mounted 
sword and decorations covering his breast. Although he lives more before the 
world than any other Oriental potentate, still according to Western ideas he leads 
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a very secluded life. He owns no yacht, for he dislikes the sea; and a chartered 
mail steamer carries him to any point where the railroad is impracticable. His 
distant palaces and game preserves he never visits. He remains within the Palace 
grounds for weeks at a time, and is not so often seen, I am told, as the little Empress, 
who is a general favourite on account of her kind-heartedness and unfailing courtesy. 

In the beginning of his reign he began the study of foreign languages, but later 
abandoned the idea, as one requiring too much time and labour, and now depends 
on interpreters, only indulging in foreign literature when he can get translations. 
The title of Mikado is obsolete and inaccurate, we are told; the Japanese never 
use the appellation themselves, and dislike to hear foreigners make use of it. 
More than once have I been corrected—in a most gentle and courteous way truly, 
but corrected—for using it, because I thought it the Emperor’s proper title. 
Educated natives call their Sovereign ‘ Shnojo-sama,” and ordinary folk say 
“Tenshi-sama.” “'Tenno” is the title used in all official documents, and Emperor 
is the most correct form for foreigners. 

The Emperor in spite of twenty-five years of civilisation evidently still believes 
in the divine origin of his ancestors, and that they were the original Adam and 
Eve ; for when he had occasion not long since to refer to the origin of his dynasty, 
he spoke of the time ten thousand years ago “when our divine ancestors laid the 
foundations of the earth,” and declared that the Imperial throne is “ everlasting 
from ages eternal in an unbroken line of succession.” 

The Empress has made quite as great a name for herself as has the Mikado, and 
has proved herself a proper mate for the Emperor, who will go down in history as the 
most remarkable man of his age. She was born on May 2gth, 1850, and was reared in 
the strictest seclusion and conventions of old Japan, and when she married expected 
to lead the same secluded and retired life that had been the lot of those who preceded 
her in the same position; but she had scarcely become accustomed to the name of 
wife before she was precipitated into the midst of a public life, which must have been 
as strange to her as if she had been born again and born into another world. 

When she married she followed the old Japanese custom of blackening her teeth and 
shaving her eyebrows, to make up for which she painted two false ones high up on the 
forehead. In a very few years she gave up these disagreeable practices, and now leaves 
her face as nature made it—not pretty, judging from an Occidental standpoint, but calm, 
placid, and far from ugly. She is a tiny creature, and adds somewhat to her height by 
rolling her glossy black hair @ 4a Pompadour. Her face belongs more to the aristocratic 
type than does that of her husband She, as well as the Emperor, wears European 
clothing. Her gowns are made of the most beautiful Japanese brocades, and native 
lace-makers under her patronage furnish her with suitable trimmings. 

Many amusing tales are told of the time when the court was ordered to appear 
in European garments. ‘Things were put on upside down or wrong side out, and in 
several cases the Biblical declaration that “the last shall be first and the first last ” 
was verified literally. Those were hard days for the poor creatures, but with a 
stoicism born of centuries of calmness and placidity they made no outward or 
visible sign of the misery they endured in the unaccustomed garments. When I 
think of the struggles they must have had with the French corset and high-heeled 
slippers, these women who had worn only loose flowing garments and sandals all 
their lives previously, I feel that a martyr’s crown would be an altogether inadequate 
compensation for their torment. The majority of the women of the court did not 
adopt European garments willingly: they were compelled to do so by a proclama- 
tion from the Empress, who declared that the change in the life and habits of the 
people, particularly that from the sitting and kneeling etiquette of the Orient to the 
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standing ceremonies of the Occident, required this change in the fashions of women’s 
dress as well as that of men. In a way she was right, for it is said a Japanese man 
in European dress will treat a Japanese woman clothed in the same fashion with far 
more respect than he will one clad in the flowing A¢mono. 

The Empress “exercises in the saddle within the palace grounds, and drives in 
a brougham with half-drawn curtains, her men on the box wearing a dark blue livery 
with red cords and facings, silver buttons and cocked hats. At indoor state ceremonies 
low bodices and court trains are de rigueur, and the Empress wears a tiara, riviere, 
and innumerable ornaments in diamonds. She has established a new order with 
cordon and jewelled star, which has been given to many of the ladies of the court.” 

The sacredness of the royal person hindered the change in dress for the Empress 
for some time, we are told, for no ignoble dressmaker was allowed to touch her. 
Countess Ito, one of the handsomest and most accomplished women at court, came 
to the rescue, and had the garments of the Empress fitted to her until patterns could 
be made. Both men and women are now less self-conscious, and somewhat 
accustomed to the change, but to my mind neither look so well as they would if 
they were arrayed in their national costume. If the strong anti-foreign feeling which 
has been growing up for the past few years drives them back to their own picturesque 
and becoming garment, all right-minded people will be heartily rejoiced. ‘There are 
few, if any, who share the feelings of a spinster missionary who said, when discussing 
the matter of dress with a clergyman of another persuasion than her own, who 
claimed that the &zmono was quite suited to the people and the climate: “ Well, Mr. 
Blank, you must acknowledge that the &zmono shows a woman’s ankles, and even 
you will admit that ankles are immoral.” 

The Empress is admittedly a clever woman according to the Japanese standard. 
That she is amiable goes without saying; she is deeply imbued with Western ideas 
with regard to the status of woman, and the influence she has exercised in the state 
as well as the domestic circle has been worthy a woman born and reared among 
the most liberal ideas of the Occident. Her readers and teachers have found their 
seed falling into good soil. She began at once to interest herself in silk culture, 
lace-making and embroidery. Competent women were selected to instruct Her 
Majesty in the art of silk-weaving and care of the worms, etc. Lace schools are 
under her patronage, and she has never failed to encourage any industry and 
education among women. She is most benevolent, giving to charity with a free 
hand. It is said that she gives so liberally of her private allowance, that were it 
not for the care of the Chancellor cf the Exchequer she would be a bankrupt 
before the end of the first week of the quarter. 

The Peeresses’ School is especially under her fostering care, as well as several 
of the hospitals in Tokio. She is particularly fond of children, and often goes into 
the children’s wards with her arms full of gifts for the little ones. Each autumn 
there is held a fancy fair or bazaar for the purpose of raising money for the public 
charities, and Her Majesty makes a point of spending one afternoon there, buying 
liberally ; and if one did not know that she was the Empress there would be no 
outward sign to discover her identity. She wore a tailor suit of dark blue, a sealskin 
cloak, and blue bonnet, with feathers and aigrettes, when I saw her, and was fair 
to look upon. She has no children of her own, and her life is undoubtedly clouded 
by this fact, for a childless wife in Japan is an object of pity, and she sees the 
Emperor’s son, but not hers, growing up to succeed his father. 

The inner life of the Palace is to outsiders a sealed book. We read that the 
ladies have a large space set apart for them—the wife and each concubine having 
five or six rooms. Each has also female attendants of a certain rank to wait 
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upon her. ‘These again have their servants, 
and these also those who wait upon them ; 
so that they form, as it were, a community 
of several families. ‘They may either visit 
one another or live apart, as they please. 
Needlework and playing at go, a kind of 
chess, or other games, with music and sing- 
ing, give them employment for their leisure 
hours. They seldom exercise for health’s 
sake, but live entirely sedentary lives—or did 
until very lately, when a few of them took to 
exercise on horseback. It is said that the 
Emperor holds the Empress in great esteem, 
and constantly consults her on affairs of 
importance, and that her advice is generally 
sound and patriotic. 

Every autumn the Emperor gives a 
birthday ball, and a few days later a chrys- 
anthemum garden party. It was my good 
fortune to be present at both these gatherings 
in 1892. ‘The invitations to the ball and garden party were in French, engraved 
on a large chrysanthemum-bordered card. ‘The former read as follows :— 





Prince Arisugawa. 


“A occasion de lanniversaire de la naissance de Sa Majesté ’Empereur, le Ministre 
des Affaires Etrangéres et Madame Mutsu prient Madame Blank de leur faire l’honneur 
de venir passer la Soirée au Leikoku-Hotel le Jeudi 3 Novembre 1892 a 9 heures. 

“On Dansera. 

“On est prie de présenter cette carte en entrant. 

“Un train special partira de Shimbashi 4 1.11 matin. 
Rover. 


The Emperor was not present at the ball, but he was represented by his uncle, 
H.I.H. Prince Arisugawa, who is Commander-in-chief of the Japanese army, and 
who received the guests sitting on a dais . , 
at one end of the room. The hotel was 
beautifully decorated for the occasion, the 
Japanese, more than any other people know- 
ing the artistic value of growing plants and 
long slender shoots of feathery bamboo. 
The ladies of the court wore décol/e/é dresses, 
diamond necklaces, and other ornaments. A 
few of the guests who were garbed in the 
long flowing &zmono, with its Greek folds, 
were far more picturesque than those in 
Zuropean costume. The Japanese, who, 
until they became civilised, had always hired 
grishas to do their dancing for them, danced 
European figures to European music, and 
ate a European supper, both performances 
being rather sad to behold. “ ‘The Emperor 
used to give a Japanese banquet on the 
morning of his birthday to princes, ministers SB So 
and envoys. Chopsticks were used, and the Princess Arisugawa, 
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Imperial health was drunk from saké cups of fine eggshell porcelain, decorated with 
chrysanthemums and broken diaper pattern in gold, which the guests carried away 
with them. That celebration and the New Year breakfast are now state banquets, 
served in foreign fashion, with sovereign and consort seated at the head of the room. 
Indeed, the entire service of the Palace and of the Emperor’s table is European ; silver, 
porcelain and glass being marked with the Imperial crest of the sixteen petalled chrys- 
anthemum, and the &i7i mon of the Paulownia imperialis appearing on the decorative 
design woven in the white napery and traced on the delicate porcelain surface.” 

The garden party is held in the garden of the Imperial Temporary Palace, at 
three in the afternoon of the day named, if the weather is fine ; but should it be 
cloudy and rainy, the party is postponed until the first pleasant day following. 
There is no elaborate etiquette connected with these gatherings, though they are 
equivalent toa presentation at court. The translation of the invitation reads as follows :— 


“ By order of Their Majesties the Emperor and Empress, the Minister of State for the 
Household Department presents his compliments to , and asks their company at the 
Chrysanthemum Party at the garden of the Imperial Temporary Palace on the 8th instant, 
at 3 o’clock in the afternoon.” 





A tiny slip of paper is received with the card, on which are printed these instructions :— 
“ Frock-coat required. 
To alight at the ‘ Hurumayose’ after entering the Palace-gate. 
This card to be shown to officers in attendance on arrival. 
No party to be held if the day chances to be rainy.” 

At the appointed hour the sound of the Kimigayo, or national anthem, the strains 
of which were set to music when our forefathers were roaming in the fields clad 
in the skins of wild animals, gave notice of the approach of the royal party. The 
guests arranged themselves in long lines on either side of the walk, and the 
Emperor, wearing the Austrian uniform, hat in hand, solemn and silent as a sphinx, 
moved slowly along the gravel path. A few steps behind him 
came the Empress, followed by the ladies and gentlemen in waiting. 
The Empress was arrayed in a beautifully fitting gown of pale 
pink and olive brocade of native manufacture, with toque and 
tiny hand-muff to match. She walked stiffly, as if not yet 
accustomed to the high-heeled, pointed-toed French slippers, in 
which her diminutive feet were encased. ‘The ladies of the court 
were all garbed in European costumes, worn more or less _ a 
awkwardly : and I thought longingly of the time of which Miss eit 
Scidmore writes when they were all dressed @ /a /Japonaise. 

“The Empress then wore a loose Aakama, or divided skirt, of 
the heaviest scarlet silk, under a long loose kimono of dull helio- 
trope, brocaded with conventional wistarias ; and the Imperial crests, 
in white and scarlet silk, showed beneath the long, square sleeves _— Crests of the 
of the heavy brocaded &zmono. The Imperial hair was stiffened angen Sal, 
into a thin halo behind the face, falling thence to the waist, but 
tied here and there with bits of silky white rice-paper, like that 
of a Shinto priestess. Above her forehead shone a little golden 
ornament in the shape of the 4o-o bird, or phoenix, and she 
carried an old court fan of painted sticks of wood, wound with 
long cords of many-coloured silks. All her ladies-in-waiting wore 
similar costumes, many of their brocaded kimonos being stiffened enia- aries Cae 
with gay embroidery, making a dazzling effect of colour.” (Tycoons). 
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The cortege passed to a marquee at the 
farther end of the garden, and stood for a 
few minutes to receive such guests as had 
been notified that they were to speak to 
Their Majesties. Small tables and chairs 
were scattered throughout the garden, and 
refreshments were served by native waiters in 
German liveries. As the clouds threatened 
rain, the royal party soon formed again, and 
then retraced their steps, giving the beautiful 
chrysanthemums, shaded by temporary roofs 
of bamboo twigs, and decorated with the royal 
banners, but scanty attention. ' 

It was a curiously interesting and’ fasci- 
nating sight,—the beautiful park, the myriad 
flowers, all to the point of perfection, the 
medley of nationalities present, the variety 
of costumes, the pomp of circumstance, ana 
the grotesqueness of foreign liveries on the 
almond-eyed, sallow-faced Japanese, made a 
picture never to be forgotten. Some one has 
said that the noblest trait in the character of the Japanese is their willingness to 
change for the better when they discover that they are in the wrong ; but there is 
such a thing as changing too soon. By altering their entire mode of life they have 
lost their individuality, which was most charming and delightful ; and what have they 
gained? Nothing that will compensate them for their loss; and it is to be hoped that 
they will soon see their mistake and return to their own graceful and becoming dress. 

There are two other most fascinating 
personages at court—the Empress Dowager 
and the Heir Apparent—the former one of 
the best preserved relics of old Japan, and the 
latter one of the best specimens of new Nipon. 
The Dowager has her separate palace and 
court at Kioto and Tokio, where the ancient 
régime prevails. She seldom appears at official 
functions, and has made but one concession 
to modern ways: she uses a landau, with 
liveried cockaded men on the box. She is 
said to have charge of the Imperial nurseries, 
where the children of the Emperor by his 
various wives are kept until they reach the 
age of five or six years. There are rooms 
set apart for her at the palace of her son, 
but she seldom occupies them, for she visits 
but little, and cannot reconcile herself to the 
change that has come over her land and 
her people. 

Prince Haru was born in 1879, and pro- 
claimed Heir Apparent in 1887, and elected 
Crown Prince in 1889, thereby dispossessing, 
as heir to the throne, Prince Arisugawa  /chida, son of the last of the Shoguns (Tycoons). 





The Crown Prince of Japan. 
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Takihite, a young cousin, who had been adopted by the Emperor when he thought he 
should have no son to succeed him. Since his adoption legally as heir to the throne, 
there has been passed a law prohibiting the child of a concubine from inheriting a 
noble title. The heir to the throne must hereafter be the son of the Emperor and the 
Empress, or the succession passes to some collateral branch of the family. 

Prince Haru, who is the son of the Emperor and Madam Yanagiwara, is not 
affected by this law, but if he were to die without issue the crown would be given 
to his cousin. There are two little princesses living, but ten royal children have 
filled untimely graves. The young princesses are rather delicate, and are sent to 
the mountains near Nikko in the summer. Here they romp and play and enjoy 
the freedom of country life, leading their nurses and governesses, who have most 
emphatic orders not to lose sight of their charges for one instant, a lively dance. 

Prince Haru attends the Nobles’ School with other boys of his age, and is being 
educated for the position he is expected to fill. He is very much inclined to foreign 
ways, as is natural; and the more liberal wing in the Japanese house expects great 
things of him when he comes to the throne. In a few years he will make a grand 
tour of the world, and return to Japan fitted for the life which will open for him. 
He is very democratic, and it is difficult to believe that he is the descendant of the 
secluded and exclusive Mikados ; still he has a way of rebuking those who venture 
upon too much familiarity which shows that he has their blood in his veins. 

He is only an ordinary wide-awake boy of the nineteenth century, but to the 
imperor and the court he is a wonder. They forget that they had much to 
unlearn before they could learn anything of foreign ways, while to the child born 
under different conditions, and into a different atmosphere, education began on 
virgin soil. No matter to what greatness he may attain, he will never be the marvel to 
the world that his father has been. In private life he is treated with all the ceremony 
due to the Prince Imperial ; nobles are always 
in attendance upon him, and a large retinue 
of servants at his command. Suites of apart- 
ments are set apart for him in all the imperial 
palaces, which he may occupy when he 
chooses ; but as a rule he lives in state quite 
) by himself—that is, apart from other members 
| of his ‘family. 

Kame Nosuke is not now a member of the 
‘ Imperial family, but as the son of old Keiki, 
the last of the Togugawa Shoguns, he is an 
important personage, and would be still more 
so if by any chance internecine wars should 
overthrow the government of Mutsu Hito or 
drive him again into the retirement which his 
ancestors enjoyed for more than two hundred 
years. ‘The Emperor has not visited the sins 
of the fathers upon the children in this case 
at least, for since the death of the Little 
Tycoon he has recognised the family and 
occasionally visited them. Kame Nosuke, or 
Ichida as he is now called, is taller than most of his compatriots, and has a particularly 


handsome face and fine physique. He wears the uniform of the army, and occupies a 
prominent position in social and political life. 
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Two mystical entities dwelt in 


by a cleric, 


a flat; 

And there, in a_ roseate light 
esoteric, 

And_ probably astral, they 


constantly sat. 
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Quoth he, when his landlord 
oft pressed for his 
payment, 

“Of psychical monads_ | 
am but the least” ; 

And she, in reply to a charge 
for her raiment, 


Toa magical crystal referred 


her modiste. 








She said that a cheque would 


come down from the ceiling, 
But only bills came on their own 
quarter day ; 
Till the butcher, his unreformed 
alma revealing, 
Used language to frighten a 


cheelah away. 
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And though all the A/asters 
were read to the _ baker, 
Ready money, ah, gross 
one! to him was 
more dear ; 
as for the cook, 
not a Buddhi could 
shake her 
soul from a_ wish 
for her wage and 


her beer. 





So they left these dull egos, 
the while an undated 
Objective moaypn blushed 
red on their door, 
Which probably meant they 
were reincarnated, 
For their flat and their 
creditors knew them 


no more. 


James Mew. 
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IGH noon on the Nile. High noon in the Ivory 

Island, in the days of the twenty-first dynasty, in 

the time of the old Temple, three thousand years 

ago. ‘The rays of the Sun-God Ra falling upon 
the wide projections and heavy cornices of the ‘lemple 
of Isis throw deep shadows there, affording the only 
shaded spot in all the island. Father Sihor, rolling by, 
is one long riband of reflected light. The narrow belt of country on the cliffs 
above, spread with the meadows of. millet and the fields of poppies in full bloom, 
is stretching hot and white away to the hills, which, with the nearer great red granite 
rocks, seem almost quivering in the fiery embrace of the Giver of Life and Bestower 
of all Things. But the fringe of the ‘lemple is in the shade, as happens there at 
noon when the Sun-God rides in Cancer. 

Where the meeting angles of the cornice throw the broadest shadow, a young 
man is lingering. His shaven head, the fine linen of his robe, and the leopard-skin 
he wears across his shoulders proclaim him of the ruling class, and a_ priest. 
Koreb, the priest of Isis, is awaiting the coming of his betrothed, Lala, daughter 
of Rama-hotep, High Priest of the Mighty Mystery; and although he appears 
troubled, as if something inauspicious were leavening his joy and some small cloud 
were rising on the horizon of his happiness, yet the darkness is dispelled, from his 
countenance at least, as Lala comes swiftly round the angle of the propylon, greeting 
him with a glad smile and half-eager, outstretched hands. 

He seizes them feverishly and covers them with kisses. 

“To-morrow, Lala,” he murmurs, “this little hand will be mine for ever,—in this 
and in the life which is beyond.” 

“T think the present life the sweeter, Koreb. May it be long! for I doubt 
me if husband and wife again join loving hands together in Amenti. Yet let us 
43 
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not dwell upon the 
future. Lovers exist 
but in the present, 
though to-morrow 
thou art to be my 
lord. May the Holy 
Mother bless our 
union! But thou 
lookest troubled, 
Koreb, and there is 
an abstraction in thy 
kisses, a reservation 
in thy clasp, which 
gives me pain. Tell 
me thou lovest me, 
looking into these 
eyes, Koreb; and 
the magic love which 
is therein shali arise 
and surround thee 
with a_ halo of 
happiness. Speak, 
Koreb.” 

“Lala, it is this 
| very love of mine 
| Which is the cause 
of my _ oppression. 
Born of the passion 
I possess for thee 
came the reflection 
that ill and danger 
inevitably fall, at 
times, upon the 
heads of all who dwell upon this fate-encompassed earth. If sorrow can assail 
the Gods themselves—and was not Great Osiris slain by Set?—what hope have 
mortals of immunity? Mad with the desire to learn where those dangers to our 
love might be most expected, anxious to be in a measure forewarned and thus 
best able to avert their worst, I, last night, was guilty of a deed whose weight 
hangs gravely now upon my soul. Lala, I consulted the Oracle as to our future— 
that Oracle which is sacred, not to the affairs of the individual, but to the matters 
of the State alone. I, a poor priest of the Fourth Degree, presumed to question 
of that Voice which should be agitated only for the things which are vital and 
profound to the Three Countries. At midnight I crept into the Temple and, 
passing through the Hall of the six-and-thirty Forms of the Mystery, I threw 
myself upon the floor of the Holy Sanctuary. There I wrestled and prayed the 
night through, cutting my flesh—see, here are the unhealed wounds !—and exalting 
my spirit in hope the Mighty Mother would hear me; beseeching Her who Was, 
who Is, and who Will Be. And, lo! as I looked with rapt gaze upon the niche 
wherein reposes the Holy Symbol, my lips repeating the Invocation, I beheld the 
luminous cloud appear between the two horns; and the Voice—the Voice, Lala— 
arose from out the glowing mist which veils the Presence! Its consuming tones, 
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Lala, are ringing in my ears even now, as I recall those strange words of terrifying 
import :— 
‘The dust of the dead shall lie light on the living.’ 

And I swooned. When I recovered consciousness and crept forth, Ra was high in 
the heavens and all things seemed bright and joyous except my heart. Lala, those 
words have chilled my very soul, and I fear misfortune. ‘The dust of the dead 
shall lie light on the living!’ I guess not the meaning; but when are the words of 
the Oracle understanded at their time of utterance? Yet do I not know the words 
of the Voice are chiefly full of woe, and the veil which hides the morrow is but 
parted to our pain?” 

“ Koreb,” cried the girl, throwing her arms about his neck, “ Koreb, thou art 
distraught and weary with thy long vigil in the Sanctuary. Put away thy forebodings, 
for thou Anowest nothing, even now; neither let thine act wring thee as impious. 
Surely the Mighty Mother, Herself the First Cause by giving birth to Horus, will 
pardon the presumption of her servant upon a matter of marriage. Koreb, as thou 
lovest me, cast aside thy fears and—kiss me!” 

The twining arms of the girl and the warm clinging of her kisses gradually 
break and chase away the mists which envelop the young priest’s soul. Very lovely 
is Lala, daughter of the High Priest Rama-hotep. Her beauty is famous throughout 
the River, and Pharaoh, who dwells at Thebes, has himself desired |, 
her as one of his wives—Pharaoh, that Tanite Priest who has seized Ss 
the triple crown and rules as Pharaoh in the city of the hundred 
gates. But Lala loves Koreb, and her father, to whom as a daughter 
she owes first duty and obedience, will not gainsay her. Khem is a 
free country, where one may do that which is just, no man hindering 
him; and if the child of Rama-hotep love Koreb, Koreb shall she 
wed, the Gods and the Holy Mother willing. 

Love is a world unto itself, and the lovers seem 
scarcely alive to an unwonted movement and excitement 739 
which has commenced to animate their surroundings. Ke 
It is not until their ears are assailed by the music made 9” 
by the sounding of reeds and the shaking of the sistra 
that they become ] 
aware that a pro- aed 
cession is about * 
to emerge from the 
Temple to assist at 
the debarkation of 
the occupants of a 
boat which is now 
ascending the River. 
Immediately recog- 
nising his obvious 
duties, Koreb/ 
hastens to assume 
his place amid his 
fellows, while Lala 
mingles among the 
other women who 
are looking on at 
thesolemn function. 
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From the peculiar decoration and furniture of the boat the initiated have for 
some time known that it contains an embassy of priests from Thebes itself, the 
shrine of the mighty Amen-Ra. Soon the procession of reception pours torth 
from the great courtyard of the Temple, Rama-hotep himself leading the way. 
With admirably timed movements the company reaches the broad steps leading 
to the River just as the visiting vessel, dexterously handled by Ethiopian slaves, 
draws alongside. 

Then out stepped a tall and venerable man clad in a purple robe. 

“Greeting!” he cried. “Greeting! O Rama-hotep, most holy servant of the 
Heavenly Isis. Know thou that we bear letters and commands from the great 
Unspeakable Himself, the Illuminator of the Universe, who dwells in Heaven and 
who visits Thebes, by the words of the mouth of his true worshipper and High Priest, 
Pharaoh. Now, as thou knowest well, it is the custom of the servants of the King of 
Gods to seek out, from time to time, the most beauteous maidens in the land of 
Khem for the ministering of His Temple and for the service of the Unspeakable 
Himself. ‘There, in return for their offices, are they admitted to a communion 
with the All-Powerful which is denied to the generality of our women. Thus do 
they the more perfectly prepare themselves for the life which is hereafter, and bring 
about a shortening of that sojourn in Amenti which fits the righteous for the Fields 
of Peace. Agree, then, O Rama-hotep, that the fame of thy daughter in her well- 
favouredness hath come to the ears of the Mighty God, and in His eyes, which 
see all things, hath she seemed pleasant; therefore, in the name of the Great 
Unspeakable, through the mouth of His servant Pharaoh, do I demand thy daughter 
Lala of thee for the service.” 

He paused. Rama-hotep made obeisance, as was his duty, to the roll of 
papyrus and the signet which the speaker presented him. He answered nothing 
and betrayed no sign, but, raising his cedar wand as signal for his followers to 
range themselves around the visitors, he and they marched slowly back to the 
Temple. Koreb, who had heard the words of the Ambassadors, paced on with 
leaden footsteps in the procession. Misfortune had in truth come swiftly—punish- 
ment for his impiety. And Lala; she, too, had heard. Silent she stood among 
the throng of women. Pale to the lips, she shrank from the envious looks of some 
and the pitying gaze of others who knew the story of her betrothal. And the great 
company swept on through the propyla, through the great courtyard into the hall 
of the six-and-thirty Forms of the Mystery, where with one accord they bent the knee 
and worshipped. 


II. 

That night within the High Priest’s house were Rama-hotep and his daughter 
plunged in grief; and to them came Koreb. His lover’s heart was rent in twain 
by fierce emotions—grief at the imminent loss of his love, and vague, angry terror 
at what might prove the desecration of her body. For though it was ancient and 
legitimate custom to seek, at certain seasons, the most beautiful girls who might 
minister to the pleasure of the great Deity, yet it was a question at that time exercising 
certain among the initiated whether all the fruits of this ministry were due to the 
condescension of the God or to that of his High Priest and—as he chose to style himself 
—Avatar, Pharaoh. Had not this Pharaoh already offered Lala honourable place 
among his wives, and had ‘not his offer been declined? Might he not be attempting 
to obtain as the priest that which had been denied to the monarch? Rama-hotep, 
who viewed all these things with the eyes of a father, was filled, in addition, with the 
deepest rage and mortification at the thought of his beloved Isis, the Mighty Mother 
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of All Things, being apparently deemed of less importance than the God of Thebes, 
and that Her Temple, ay, even the family of its High Priest, should be held 
contributory to the pleasure of the Theban Deity. But, alas, Pharaoh, who ruled the 
Three Countries, was of Thebes, and hence the tears with which Lala was bedewing 
her lover’s breast. She was to lose him; she would never see him more. She 
would never quit the island alone. Rather than be taken to Thebes and be 
parted, living, from her betrothed, she would fling herself on Father Sihor’s breast 
and trust to him to lull her griefs and float her away from her sorrows She would 
drown herself in the Nile, and becoming Holy, us all are who find death in the 
river, she would be buried in the sacred pit at Syene, still near to Koreb and her 
beloved Temple. But if she went to Thebes she would curse the God to His face 
and then—and then... . 

Flinging her long dark tresses over her face and rending the bosom of her tunic, 
she beat her breasts fiercely with her hands. ‘Then throwing herself heavily on the tiled 
floor, moaning and weeping, she rocked herself to and fro in her grief and agony. 
In truth, a sombre scene. Those high, dark, sculptured walls, with their painted 
effigies almost alive in the half gloom shed by the pale lamp, seemed to frown down 
upon the dishevelled, weeping figure on the floor, the overwrought, distracted lover, 
and the majestic form of the High Priest, in his embroidered robes, standing silent, 
with his cedar wand clenched tightly in his grasp and in his eyes the look which 
gazes inward rather than afar. 

Then spoke Koreb. 

“© my father, thou who hast communed with the Holy Mother Herself; thou 
who, scatheless, hast looked upon the lightnings which play in the mystic circles 
round the Presence, and who hast gazed, unstricken, on the fiery serpent which is 
about Her brow; thou who canst foreshadow the future and bring to light the 
buried past ; thou who art Master of all the Magic, who practisest all the Arts, 
and who alone knowest the Form of the Isis, speak! Shall the only man in the 
land of Khem who has stood in the Presence Itself be confounded of an order from 
the Priest of the God of Thebes? Think ye of the time when those of thine Order 
sent message to their kings to die, and the kings obeyed! Are things so changed 
that Pharaoh shall now, for the asking, procure thy daughter and my love? Is there no 
alternative but that Lala shall seek the arms of Anubis rather than these of mine ? 
Say but the words, and by the hour the Sun-God Ra first lights the eternal eyes of 
the Great Horemkhu, Lala shall be saved. Shall the cunning Pharaoh gratify his 
lust under the cloak of a sanctity which a 

“ Peace!” thundered the old man. “By Him who sleeps in Menlak, this thing 
shall not be! With the aid of the Isis will I save the girl; but for him who did 
consult the Oracle without true warrant do I tremble. Nay, I know it. Say naught, 
but pray fervently to the Holy Mother for the pardon She, most merciful, is ever 
ready to accord Her votaries who may even through thei: faith transgress Her 
laws. Come hither, my daughter. Dost thou, who hast sworn that rather than 
this matter of thy service thou wilt suffer death, possess the courage to assume its 
simulation? Nay, answer not hastily, thinking this latter be the lighter burden. 
Death itself is easy: one sharp prick, perchance, and, lo! to the righteous Anubis 
grants a royal oblation and a memorial in the Place of Eternity. But canst thou 
endure to be put away as dead whilst thou art really living—to be summoned 
back to thy life again only when events in their sequence shall permit? Canst 
thou endure to lie in the pit swathed and bandaged as an Osirian till thy lover 
awake thee?” 

* An he wake me with a kiss, all these things will I endure.” 
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“Tis well. Thou art indeed my daughter. Speak to her, Koreb, comfort her 
till my return.” 

And the High Priest passed from the apartment leaving the lovers locked in each 
others’ arms—Koreb eager and protesting ; Lala tearful, but resolute to undergo the 
dark ordeal for her love’s sake. 

“ For,” she murmured, “ I shall but sink asleep to wake in Heaven.” 

“Yet it were better we fled together now, and thus avoid thy wandering on the 
borders of Amenti, which assuredly hath a savour of sacrilege.” 

“Nay, nay, 1 divine my father’s purpose. Were we to flee we should be outcast all 
the days of our lives. The signet having gone forth, we should be pursued, and by 
reason of the pursuit be so made known throughout the River that life in the land 
would become impossible. Whereas if I be thought dead all remembrance of me 
will end in the pit at Syene yonder, and unadvertised, and consequently unknown, 
we may live together in peace far away in the Upper Country. My father considers 
all things. Place thy faith in the palms of his hands, Koreb, and rest assured the 
compassing of our happiness is his endeavour.” 

Then Rama-hotep returned, bearing a long rolled strip of linen about the breadth 
of two fingers, a small, sharp knife, some kneaded aromatic wax, and a phial which 
contained a bright, pellucid green liquid. 

“ My daughter,” ke said, handing her the linen roll, “1 pray thee retire and 
swallow slowly, digit by digit, this strip of linen ; when it is well nigh all swallowed 
draw it carefully back in order that it may absorb and bring away any humours 
which may be present in thy body, and which, being there, would ill assist the 
task I would perform. Return here as speedily as thou may.” 

The girl knelt for one moment before Rama-hotep, then taking the linen roll 
swiftly left the chamber. Lala’s faith in her father was unquestioning. Unreservedly 
she placed herself in his hands, her trust strengthened and refined in possessing it 
for her lover’s sake. But Koreb, who was called upon to express a faith which made 
small demands upon his body compared with those it would exercise upon the frame 
of one so dear to him, was anxious and perplexed ; and he asked in troubled accents 
what was Rama-hotep’s aim and plan of execution. 

“ Doubter!” cried the High Priest. ‘ Hast thou not, ere this, seen those I have 
thrown into a death-like sleep, and whose souls at my bidding have ranged afar, 
bringing me word, by the mechanically moving lips of the clay, of matters happening 
in all the five-and-forty Nomes of the Three Countries? ‘Then it was the soul which 
was liberated for a time from its earthly shell ; the body was still warm and animate, 
and yet ye believed! Why should ye doubt, therefore, the power of one who can 
free the soul when he purposes only to suspend the animation of the body? I would 
present Lala to those who come from ‘Thebes, apparently dead-—drowned in the 
River. As soon as they shall have been satisfied and have departed thou shalt 
see her restored as a living woman until such time as she must be thrown again into 
the same death-like state in order that she may be taken as a mummy to the pit 
which is sacred to those called ‘to Amenti by way of the River. Then, under 
instruction, it will be thy task to bring her back to life ; and unknown, unsuspected, 
and forgotten, floating down the Nile, thou mayst, perchance, by passing Thebes in 
the darkness, gain life and happiness in the city of On.” 

And then the old man was silent, communing with his own thoughts, while 
Koreb stood wrestling with the keen emotions which filled his heart to overflowing, 
till Lala re-entered the chamber. 

“My father,” she said simply, “I am here to do thy bidding.” 

Requesting her to compose herself upon the couch fashioned in the form of a 
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Tau, Rama-hotep rapidly plugged her ears and nostrils with pieces of the kneaded 
wax, thrust sufficiently far into the passages to be invisible to the ordinary observer. 
Enjoining her to hold her breath, he then with the sharp knife dexterously severed 
the string of her tongue. The blood gushed forth for an instant, till an application 
of the green liquid from the phial arrested the flow in a miraculous manner ; and 
three or four more applications of the same powerful styptic had the effect of 
completely healing the wound. Koreb, unable to bear the sight, turned him to the 
wall and groaned ; but the brave girl uttered no cry, neither did she flinch; and as 
her father carefully washed away all traces of the blood from her head and neck, 
she turned her face towards her lover and smiled. She was about to speak, but 
the old man, divining her intention, laid his finger on her lips and frowned. Placing 
a wedge between her teeth, he next anointed her tongue many times with the juice 
of the pellitory root mixed with butter; then, bidding her fold her arms upon her 
breast and make deep inspiration, while her head and lungs were yet fully charged 
with air, he skilfully rolled back her now loosened tongue so as to entirely seal 
all the passages leading from the throat, thereby completely retaining the air prisoned 
in the head. He held the tongue in this position for some moments, till Lala 
gradually closed her eyes. Then the tension of her frame became relaxed, the 
hues of life fast faded from her flesh, the temperature of her body grew slowly 
lower, and the beating of her heart grew indistinguishable. 
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Then Rama-hotep withdrew his fingers and the wedge from her mouth, and 
tenderly closed the fast stiffening jaw. Lala lay as one bereft of life, perfect in 
her simulation of mortality. And Koreb, throwing himself by the side of the couch, 
cried out in his agony,— 

“She is dead! she is dead! Anubis hath claimed her, and thou, her father, 
hast done this thing! ” 


Ill. 


When the Sun-God created Himself anew next day grief ran riot on the island. 
The people put on black such as they wear during the first of the festival of Osiris, 
and the women beat their breasts and uttered their loud cries of lamentation ; for 
Lala the beautiful, the daughter of the High Priest, and the beloved of all, was 
dead—found drowned, it was said, by her betrothed, hard by the water-gate of the 
Great Temple! She had been borne in his arms to the house of her father and 
placed upon the couch of death therein, where all who loved her might pass’ by the 
bier, testifying to her goodness and her charm. Beloved of the Gods, she had gone 
to Them in the pride of her youth and the full bloom of her beauty. May Anubis 
grant her royal oblation ! 

When the mission from Thebes heard of this, they sent to Rama-hotep inquiring 
as to its truth, and he returned answer, — 

“The Gods are compassionate to those who fear Them, and the soul of my 
daughter hath attained the Fields of Peace.” 

And all those who had come from the city of Pharaoh entered the death-chamber, 
where the women crouched lamenting, and Rama-hotep stood at the head of the 
couch. And they passed by the body, examining it curiously. The chief among 
them laid his hand reverently upon the bare, crossed arms of the departed ; but they 
were cold—cold as the grave. 

Then he said,— 

“© Rama-hotep, inasmuch as thy daughter, though now claimed by Anubis, 
was sacred to the will and service of the Unspeakable whose: Temple is at Thebes, 
I doubt me but we should take her body to lay before the God, in” order 
that He may know His servants have faithfully performed His hests as far as 
in them lay.” 

Koreb started at the words, but Rama-hotep gave no sign. 

“Your God is great,” he answered, “and He knoweth all things. Therefore 
will He know that, even as Osiris Himself was thrown into the Nile by His brother 
Set, so all of those who are called to Amenti by the road of the Holy River, are 
sacred in their remains to Him, Osiris, and to Him alone; that they are buried 
in the tombs which are set apart thereunto in Syene yonder, that they are embalmed 
of the priests themselves, and that the Book of the Dead which shall accompany 
them is inscribed and written by the High Priest only.” 

Then the Thebans lowered their heads and passed out, for they knew the words 
of Rama-hotep were true. And when the mission had departed, Koreb and Rama- 
hotep returned to the apartment wherein the body lay. Later on, it was borne into an 
inner chamber, and the word was given forth that, as this was the first occasion 
within the memory of any there present of death from drowning in the Holy 
River, the High Priest himself would perform the duties of embalming the sacred 
Osirian. 

Now were all called away to the duty of the Worship, and of the Temple. The 
Singers’ voices rose as sweetly as ever in the Hymn of Praise, the tones of Rama-hotep 
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were as sonorous as ever in the Invocation, and the offerings were made with all the 
ancient fervour. Lala was dead, but Lala was a woman, and naught that is mortal 
shall usurp the thought of those who are worshipping the Heavenly Isis. Yet Koreb, 
as he threw the balls of incense in the cup-shaped 
censers, did so with a heavy heart. ‘Then they slew 
the red heifer which had never known a yoke, and 
the ceremony was over, and the great ‘Temple was 
" it slowly emptied of all save one. 
OV \ cat | Koreb, in his heart, in spite of the devout 
3 ! AY ‘,_Tespect in which he held the sacred character 
- \\ 4? of and almost superhuman powers of Rama-hotep, 
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{! fully believed that his beloved Lala was dead 
\ and passed beyond recall; and although the 
overwhelming personality and the paternal 
rights of the High Priest had all conspired 
in preventing him from more than protesting 
against the father’s desperate device, strive 
as he would he could not acquire sufficient 
faith to assure himself that he would once 
again behold his Lala a living, loving, 
breathing woman. She was dead. He 
himself had seen her life quenched by 
the confident act of her own father. 
She was dead—and 
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in His disk, save her from the Gods who devour the vitals on the day of the great 
judgment! Let the Osirian go; Thou knowest she is without fault, without sin, or 
crime, or evil. Do not do aught against her. She lived off truth, and made it most 
of her delight in doing what men say and the Gods wish. Do not accuse her before 
the Lord of the Mummies, because her mouth is pure, and her hands, and her 
heart.” 

He rose to his feet feeling calmer and more resigned. Then he turned to 
leave the Hall, and, behold! there stood Rama-hotep leaning on his cedar wand, 
watching him. 

“So, Koreb, should a priest not pray of his own words, without quoting chapter 
from the Book of the Dead ?” 

“My father, I am unhinged. I prayed for her, and prayer is prayer when 
suppliants are sincere.” 

“Then follow me, and bring thy sincerity with thee.” 

So they passed into the inner chamber where Lala lay, beautiful as a recumbent 
statue, on the couch of death. The moonbeams floating in through the openings in 
the cornice fell right across her face, glorifying it. 

And Rama-hotep spoke. 

“Koreb, lay thy hands upon this flesh! It is cold—cold as death. Well, she 
isnot dead, thou doubter. See here! Place thy palm upon her brow. Is that, 
too, cold ?” 

“ By Horus,no! I feel it warm ; slightly, ’tis true, but distinctly warm, and different 
far from these poor marble limbs. O my father, forgive me. I doubted, but now I 
believe. Haste, I pray thee, to restore her to that life which is so dear to me, and to 
release my beloved from this mockery of death.” 

“ Patience, my son, and take heed—since it is my design to keep her hidden within 
the chambers during the time men will think her to be in the Natron—that thou art 
careful none suspect aught from thy conduct ; for if the truth should come to Pharaoh 
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our college here would lose its lands and privileges as forfeit for my treason to the 
signet.” 

“ But, my father, would it be possible to keep her, my beloved, in this trance for 
the space of seventy days? Would not vitality, in that time, either die out entirely or 
reassert itself by throwing off the mask of death which at present conceals it ?” 

“Seventy days!” echoed the High Priest. “ Ay, and for seventy thousand years. 
Hark ye, Koreb. If secured from all external accident, Lala, in her present condition, 
would retain her being for all time—till the Gods shall pass from the land of Khem, 
which will be the breaking up of all things. Know then, the Place of Life is that 
portion of the spinal cord which hath junction with the under-surface of the brain, 
and the air which is now prisoned in Lala’s head, so long as it escape not, will keep 
alive for ever the germ of vitality which is there seated. A faint spark, ’tis true; but 
ever ready to be fanned into that strange warmth which begets sensation.” 

Bidding Koreb heat some cakes of wheaten dough over a small charcoal brazier, 
Rama-hotep commenced to bathe Lala’s limbs with warm water, gradually relaxing 
them from the state of rigidity which they had assumed, and then to work her arms 
regularly up and down, while Koreb kept applying the hot cakes to the crown of the 
girl’s head. The wax stoppings were next removed, and the jaw being carefully forced 
open with the blade of a knife, the High Priest tenderly drew the tongue forward from 
the curved position in which it had closed the gullet. He then rubbed Lala’s eyes 
with clarified butter until he succeeded in opening them, when they appeared quite 
glazed. More butter was now placed upon the tongue and allowed to run down 
the throat, another hot cake was applied to the head, and the artificial respiration 
resumed. Ina short time the body of the girl was somewhat violently convulsed, 
the nostrils became inflated, and respiration ensuing, the limbs began to express 
their natural tint. Then the pupils of the eyes were dilated, and losing their 
glassiness, grew full of life and colour. The lips moved, and love’s intuition 
interpreting their shaping into “ Koreb!” with a glad cry he flung his arms about her 
neck, quickening her gathering life with the warmth of his passionate kisses. 


IV. 


During all that number of days which is necessary to the process of embalming 
did Lala remain concealed within the inner chambers of her father’s house. Then 
again came the hour of sadness when Rama-hotep, after taking sorrowful farewell of 
his hapless child, once more caused her to endure that appearance of death which had 
already deceived the priests of Amen-Ra. 

“My daughter,” he cried, ‘“‘may the Holy Mother guard and protect thee during 
the days thou art playing the part of the Osirian in the sacred tomb. Embrace thy 
father, whom thou art about to leave for ever, since when thy lover awake thee from 
thy sleep it will but precede thy sojourn in another city.” 

And Lala fell upon his neck, taking leave of him with many kisses and tearful 
embraces ; then, holding out her hand to Koreb, she composed herself upon the couch, 
and folding her arms across her breast, she once again was gently put to sleep. Her 
father fondly kissed her brow for the last time on this earth before they swathed her 
in the linen bandages, and again, as one of high caste, wrapped her form in the 
cartonnage of plastered cloth. Then was the supposed mummy handed to those by 
whom the coverings are painted with the figure of Nut or Heaven, and with those 
of Isis and Nepthys, one on each side, with outstretched wings, to protect the dead. 
Thus enveloped and adorned was the body of the living Lala placed in the coffin of 
sycamore wood, together with the inscribed scarabei and the copy of that Book, the 
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original of which was written by the divine Thoth himself. So the coffin was carried 
to the mummy boat, and with the hired mourners wailing and beating their breasts, 
it was rowed across the River, where the procession landed and toiled its doleful way 
to the tombs among the rocks. 

Thus was Lala buried; and in the days which followed Koreb applied himself to 
the preparation for the flight. Procuring a boat from some distant Nome, he furnished 
it, and by night concealed the craft among the reeds which thickly 
overgrew a choked-up canal. Then, when the time came, Koreb 
was ferried across the Nile, while Rama-hotep watched him sadly 
from the towers of the temple. Unobserved, the young priest 
proceeded to the hidden boat, from which he drew forth those 
things necessary to the first portion of his undertaking, together 
with a lamp and a rope-ladder. Swiftly 
he took his way across the intervening 
country till he reached the tombs which 
are hewn in the rocky bases of the low 
hills. Selecting the Mastaba sacred to the 
Osirian who might be drowned in the 
River, Koreb entered the 
cuter chamber, where are 
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painted the figures of the Gods, and scenes descriptive of immortal life and the 
joys of the Fields of Peace. Opposite this he beheld a doorway over which was 
sculptured in the hieroglyphic character, ‘“‘ May Anubis who dwells within the divine 
house grant a royal oblation! May sepulture be granted in the nether world, in 
the land of the divine Menti, the great, the good, to those who are faithful to the 
great God.” Passing through this doorway, Koreb found himself in a narrower 
chamber or corridor, where, at the farther end, he came upon the square opening 
of the deep pit, which fell a sheer sixty cubits down through the solid granite to the 
passage leading to the sarcophagus vault—the labour of these old-time workers, 
before-whose genius Nature bowed her head. ‘The smooth, hard floor of the chamber, 
and almost polished sides of the pit, afforded no means of making fast the rope-ladder ; 
so Koreb hastened back into the open and tore off a large bough from a tamarisk 
tree which grew near. This he placed across the mouth of the pit, and affixing 
thereto his ladder, he kindled his lamp and rapidly descended. Following the 
narrow passage at the bottom, he quickly reached the sarcophagus chamber, where, 
in one corner, he beheld the coffin of his betrothed. With one bound he was 
across the vault and levering up the jealous lid. Once again he looked upon 
that beloved form, composed and rigid in its simulated death. But Koreb knew 
full well the life was here. He knew full well how the prisoned air would compel 
the soul to its tenement, even as the waxed and plastered linen would keep the 
body from decay. Fervently embracing the inanimate form, he cried,— 

“O my beloved, let me breathe the breath of love into thy nostrils and with the 
warmth of my body cause the blood once more to leap within thy veins. Lala, I am 
here at thy side, about to strike off the chains of darkness which encompass thee. 
Doth not Hathor, the Loving Form of the Isis, bid thy heart awake to the lips of thy 
lover and kindle anew in his kisses? Is not the love which is within thee vigorous 
to burst thy bonds in its exultation? Thy father’s fetters must be strong indeed to 
brook the urgings of a loving heart. But I have the key whereby I can unlock them. 
Lala, my beloved, I am here to release thee ; and then love, life, happiness, in the 
City of the Sun!” 

He tenderly and reverently then lifted the body from the coffin, and was 
about to loose the swathing previous to commencing the work of resuscitation, 
when he remembered that in his eager haste to descend he had left many of 
the things he would require at the mouth of the pit. Seizing his lamp, he made 
his way along the passage to where the rope-ladder hanging marked the ascent 
to the Upper Chambers. Placing his lamp down in the corner, he rapidly 
climbed to the top, and having arranged the various articles he sought carefully 
about him, again prepared to descend. Unhappily, he did not observe in his 
eagerness that the irregular strain produced by the two journeys he had already 
made had caused one end of the tamarisk bough to shift perilously near to the 
edge of the pit; in fact, by the time he commenced the second descent this end 
of the bough overlapped the pit’s mouth by no more than half the length of his 
forearm. All unheeding, burning with desire to return to Lala, he had reached 
within a short distance of the bottom when the ladder suddenly gave way above 
him. He fell heavily the remaining way, while the tamarisk bough hurtling down 
the sides of the pit with an infernal din struck him senseless on the granite floor 
of the passage. 

How long he lay there he knew not, but when he revived his lamp was still 
tranquilly burning where he had placed it in the corner. He dragged himself over to 
it. He felt terribly shaken and ill—he must have slipped and fallen—but he must 
throw it off, for Lala’s sake. He rose up and raised the lamp. Gods of Heaven! 
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There, there, almost at his feet, lay the tangled coils of the ladder and the bough 
which had held it! He was entrapped, entombed, sixty cubits deep in the bowels of 
the earth; and Lala, his beloved Lala, was lost! 

Then, under the shock, his power of concretion seemed suddenly to leave 
him. A wave of unutterable despair swept into his soul, flooding and extin 
guishing his very faculty of thought. He stood there, still holding aloft the 
lamp, motionless as the hewn figures in the Upper Chamber he was doomed 
never more to enter, as gradually the darkened recesses of his mind grew full 
of a strange light such as that in which the Holy Isis conveys Her Presence to 
the souls of Her adorers. Once again he was kneeling within the Sanctuary, 
praying, gazing at the niche where reposes the Symbol, and the Voice was borne 
fatefully upon his senses :— 


‘* The dust of the dead shall lie light on the living !” 


He shuddered as the words in their 
awful significance broke in upon his mind, 
and the bonds which held back the blood 
from his heart were loosened, and the thought 
of Lala rushed in on the tumultuous tide. 
He flew to the side of the shaft. Hard and 
remorseless as destiny itself. ‘Ten hundred - 
thousand chisels would be worn away in | 
cutting steps to the top, and he had but his ' 
sacrificial knife. As well attempt to hew 
rocks with a reed as ply that blade on the 
smooth, close granite; while a hundred years 
might pass ere men would come to bury 
another sacred Osirian in the vault. 

With one cry of bitter anguish he 
turned away, accepting his doom with the 
sublime fatalism of his race and his religion. 
He passed into the chamber wherein lay 
Lala. Setting the lamp down by her head, 
dull despair smote him again as he gazed 
upon her sweet repose, peaceful and calm 
in the hope of a glad awaking. Then he 
wrestled with himself. Should he wake / NI, 
her? His whole soul was consumed with the desire to see her smile upon him 
once again, to feel her clinging arms about his neck, to taste her warm kisses 
once more upon his lips, and locked in her embrace, to wait for death. But 
she! should she, who was untroubled and at rest, be aroused to share the horrors 
which surrounded him? Could he choose to witness the look of anguish that 
would pass into those loving eyes when their dreadful doom should stand naked 
before her? Yet he could slay her and then himself, and the knife which touched 
her heart would reach his own. He could not die alone. He must awaken her 
that he might hear one word of comfort, love, and sympathy from the lips he 
loved so well; that they might mingle their accents in one last prayer to 
the Mighty Mother. He rose up to make the preparations, when the great 
selfishness of him smote his conscience hard. What was this thing he was 
about to do? No! no! So let him die alone and unsustained, and let him 
await in Amenti the coming of her in the fulness of time and the rolling up 
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of the Heavens—for what are the days of the earth to the immortality of the 
soul ? 

“OQ Holy Isis!” he implored, “ Beloved of Osiris and Mother. of Horus, the 
young Sun, forgive the sin I sinned, inasmuch as I suffer and am full of trouble 
and remorse. But I have not stolen, neither have I lied. I have not corrupted 
men or women, neither have I taken the things which are the Gods’. I have smitten 
no one secretly, neither have I slain the sacred animals. I have not defiled the River, 
nor spoken ill of any to his fellow. Therefore, I beseech Thee, extend Thy pardon 
to Thy servant who kneels before Thee in his abasement. Mayest Thou see fit, in 
‘Thine infinite mercy, to release the soul of my beloved gently, and may the fulness 
of Thy judgment arrive in Thy speedy pity, and may we attain together in the 
Fields of Peace the bliss we have forteited on earth, O Thou who Wast, who Art, 
and who Wilt Be!” 

He rose up, imprinted one long, lingering kiss on Lala’s brow, then plunged his 
knife deep into his heart. He reeled half round and fell across the body of his 
betrothed, while his life-blood, gushing forth, stained red the figures of the painted 
cartonnage. 

* # * + %* * 

Three thousand times since then has Father Sihor risen on his couch, yet deep 

down in the buried rock tombs of Syene the dust of a dead man is lying lightly on the 


bosom of a still living woman! 


CyriL MULLETT. 


























HAVE known a plain man sit down to read up palmistry, and end with not 
only writing a book on it, which any one might do unwrung, but with a belief 
in the mystic meaning of the “lines ”—that is, the wrinkles of the palms—and 

a faith in his own power of teiling true fortunes by them, as firm as that of the fey 

Count d’Hautencourt, whom he himself and Dumas the Great made better known to 

the world as Adolphe Desbarrolles. But gazing into the palm is not the only way 

of considering the many-sided subject of this tool of tools; and if we look at the 

Hand all round, the mysteries with which vain man (and woman) has indued it, as 

with jewels and with the tenuous spirits of jewels, in all ages and climes, can ever 

excite an interest of another guess sort than mere fortune-telling. 

Postponing the indubitable physiognomic value of the hand, let us look first at the 
ritualistic postures of the fingers in various religions. ‘The great ancientness of these 
in India is proved by their having been already ancient in the time of the Rig Veda. 
“ From a remote time,” says one text, ‘the contiguous and unwearied fingers practise 
with all their energies the many thousand acts of devotion,” towards Indra, the 
Heavens-god.* Again, the ten contiguous sister-fingers, combined and intertwined 
in various ways, honour and propitiate divine Agni (the central fire-god) with 
gesticulations, and accomplish his worship.t These are the mudrds of the modern 
Hindi’s goddess-worship or sé&¢ism, those intertwinings of the fingers which have 
occult and even lost meanings, and an extraordinary efficacy in the sandhydé morning 
prayer of every Hindi. The worshipper, says Sir Monier Williams, begins by doing 
homage to his own thumbs, fingers, palms and hand-backs ; for Vishnu, the Supreme, 
is believed to occupy the hand ; each finger and each part being dwelt in by a separate 
form of him. 

The twenty-four mudras of the morning prayer are made by joining and interlacing 
the hands, and contorting and intertwisting the fingers. Each mudra has its name, 
such as fish, tortoise, boar, lion (in all of which Vishnu became incarnate) ; or cart, 
noose, knot, garland, and so forth ; the figure made bearing some resemblance to its 
name. The pious efficacy still attaching to these mudrds is enormous, and the similar 
practices of our own nurseries—such as “prisoners looking out of a window,” “two 
men threshing and one bird picking,” “the wagtails,” “the rabbit,” “the wolf,” and 
“the fox and goose ”—-may have had some such a sacred origin. 

* Wilson’s Rig Veda, i. 169. + Ibid, i. 187 ; ii. 78, 223. 
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And the gods themselves made mudras with their fingers. Many of the divine 
figures carved in the ancient Ajunta caves are clearly doing so; and the following 
outlines from Moor’s “ Pantheon” give finger-signs made by statues or paintings of 
Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, and others of the great gods. 

Siva’s gesture No. 4 is also made by a four-armed Brahma ; his No. 5 belongs 
also to a four-armed Mahadéva and an eight-armed Agni ; and his No. 6, which does 
not seem to differ from his No. 1 or from Pavana’s No. 10, is employed by Mahadéva, 
Krishna, Parvati (eight arms), Agni (eight arms), Karttikeya, Sdirya, Chandra, and the 
twenty-armed Ravana. Parvati’s No. 7 is also made by her under the adas of 
MaAlsara, and it resembles Vishnu’s No. 11 and Agni’s No. 12. Mahadéva’s No. g is 
also to be found in his dual form (with Parvati, his consort) as Arddhanari; and it 
closely resembles his No. 13 and, less closely, Vishnu’s No. 14. ‘To these drawings 
we shall have to recur more than once, for it will be seen that no one deity engrosses 
any one gesture or mudra. 


WW Oy 
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No. 1. No. 4. No. 5. No. 6. 
Ten-armed Siva (Moor's Pantheon, 19). 


<Q) « 
f NYS 


No. 15. No. 15. No. 18. No. 9. 
Vishnu (Moor 32), Brahma Mahidéva (Moor, 17). 


(Moor, 101). 


No. 13. No. 13. 
Mahdadéva (Moor, 17), 


Vishnu (Moor, 4). 


No. 8. 
: Brahma, 
No. 7. 


Zinc Statue, No. 10. 
Parvati (Moor, 46). India Museum (Moor, 8). Pavana (Moor, 80), 
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No. 17. No. 12. No. t2. No. 14. ic 
Vishnu (Moor, 9). Agni (Moor, 80). U ‘ishnu (Moor, 101). 
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No. 71 ps 


Strya (Moor 89). 


No. 19. 
Parvati (Moor, 16). 





No. 11. No. 20 
Vishnu (Moor, 11). Dévi (Moor, 36). 
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No. 23. No. 24. No. 26. 


Chinese Buddhists recognise nine forms of Amitaébha, the Immeasurable. Each 
is characterised by a peculiar position of the hands and fingers, of which the special 
significance is expounded in a sé¢ra known in Japan as the Xwan-gid. In one of 
these nine forms, called in Japan /Jodon-josho (first-form, first-birth), the backs of 
the hands rest on the knees, and the backs of the two top-joints of the fingers of each 
hand are in contact with those of the other.* V4irdchana, who seems to be in 
Japanese Buddhism Dai-Nichi Niorai, grasps the right forefinger in the left palm ; but 
even the initiated find this difficult to explain.t The fabulous Tai-Yii, the Great 
Emperor of China, holds the right thumb in the left hand. The Shingon sect of 


+ Anderson’s Cat., 83, 124. 





* Butsu-2é Dzu-i, vol. i., cited in Anderson's Cat., 67. 
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No. 27. No. 29. 

Japanese Buddhists have a mystic rite they call skznmitsu, which consists in making 
before the Buddha certain figures with the hands in different positions called 
signs. Their great saint Kobd-daishi, who brought the teachings of this sect 
from China to Japan in the eighth century, gave himself the aspect of Buddha 
in the state of mrvdna, and caused his face to shoot forth beams of light, by 
simply making “the manual sign of wisdom.” ‘This shinmitsu is without any 
doubt an inheritance by these particular Buddhists from Brahmanism. When 
a Moslem makes profession of his faith he joins the thumb and index fingers, as 
—} we may see the Hindd gods doing in No. 11 above; the Latin priest does the 
same in the Mass, once he has touched the consecrated Host; and he blesses 
the congregation with two fingers extended, like Nos. 9 and 13. This was also a 
gesture of the Egyptian hierophants and of the Jewish high-priest. 

Pointed fingers, said Desbarrolles in his “ Chirognomonie,” are a sign of divine 
inspiration. This other people sometimes call religious madness nowadays ; but 
it is noteworthy, as perhaps the origin of this belief, that the Hindtis put the 
forms of Vishnu, as above, in the tips of the fingers ; Govinda being in the top 
of the thumb, Mahidhara in the point of the forefinger, and soon. A “hand of 
God” in a French Bible of the ninth century emits the divine influence from the 
finger-tips.* In some Egyptian symbols a hand terminates each ray of the heavenly 
light, and seems to bring down and hold out to mortals the azkh or sign of 
life, 2. In the modern caput mortuum (or manus mortua) of chiromancy which 
has come down to us, the index finger is Jupiter’s, the middle Saturn’s, the ring 
finger Apollo’s, and the little one Mercury’s. 

The indwelling of the gods about the finger-tips may well have been the prime 
origin of the many curious and widespread superstitions about the nails. For 
example, in the Babylonian Talmud the nails must be cut on a Friday, in a 
certain order of the fingers, and the parings burnt or hidden. It is forbidden to 
throw them on the ground, lest they be trodden on. Oriental Jewesses now still 
carefully observe this, and hide the parings in wall-cracks. In one of the Parsi 
sacred books, the Shayast La Shayast, there is a prayer to be said over the 
parings, lest they turn to weapons for the evil demons. Some such reason must 








No. 30. * Twining’s ‘Christian Symbols,” p. 4. 
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lie at the root of the Jewish burning and hiding. In India, nail-paring must be 
done outside the house by the barber-caste, for the parings are unclean—that is, 
tabooed. In the old Norse beliefs, the nails of the dead had to be cut, otherwise 
they went towards the building of the xag/far, or ship of nails, and so hastened the 
end of the world, which could not come until this ship was finished. And so on, 
endlessly. An ancient form of oath, of which I have now five instances before 
me in the very old French romans and jeux, was the “hurtling” of the nail against 
the teeth. The modern Frenchman does the same thing still in negation, saying : 
“Pas plus qu’ ca!” 


The Hand was an emblem inherited, carried on, and adapted as mystic, by the 
early Christians. It is found in various forms, generally issuing from clouds or from 
what is now maintained by some to have been originally the Wheel of the revolving 
universe. Such are the two following, where we find the hand with only two fingers 
extended, as in the Hindf and the modern benedictory hands, above. We also find 
in the two next examples the thumb and two fingers out, as in the Hindd No. 9 of 
the Great God (Mahadéva), and in No. 14 of Vishnu. The Wheel is conjectured to 
appear in three of these four: the first of which is from an illuminated manuscript 
of the ninth century ; the second is of the eleventh; and the third of the twelfth 
century (Ferrara cathedral); the fourth comes from a Saxon manuscript of the twelfth 
century in the British Museum.¢ Thus it is that the expressions which man has 
used in all ages—“ the hand of God,” “the finger of God,” “the hand of God was 
with them,” and so on—have been transferred to pictorial language. 

To accentuate the Wheel theory, a figure of the supreme Assyrian deity is here 
inserted. It shows us not alone the divine hand issuing from the Universe-wheel, but 
the body of the god also, in the wheel. We must thus suppose this god to be placed 
at the centre of the wheel, or of the revolving universe (as it was then conceived), by 
which centre would appear to have been meant the north celestial pole; and we 
actually do find the divine hand issuing from a polar position among the seven stars 
of Ursa Major, in the illuminations of a Christian manuscript as late as the ninth 
century (Didron). There exists a large body of evidence on these points. 

Desbarrolles says the extension of the thumb and two first fingers means “in 
chiromancy, strength, power, fatality.” So it may; but this fair-booth sort of a science 
has been robbing a church for it, as the saying is. The one upward-pointing hand 
in these last examples appears on the seal of Hugh Capet, and is, in fact, identical 
with the French “hand of justice” at the end of a staff, the emblem of the supreme 
power of earthly kings. That its origin was Eastern there can be no doubt what- 
ever. The ordinary main de justice is like the following figure, although Francis I.’s 
had only one (the index) finger extended ; and that, Desbarrolles says absurdly, is the 
ordering and threatening finger as being that of Jupiter; and thus ‘t is only in a 
secondary sense that it points out. This gesture of Francis I.’s may be remarked also 
in Siva’s No. 5 above, and perhaps also in Vishnu’s No. 15 and Agni’s No. 12. 

But this same hand of supremacy, with the thumb and two fingers extended, is also 
the silver hand worn round the neck by the wonder-workers of the East, for passing 
over diseased parts in their faith-healing of the sick. 

M. G. Dumoutier, in his “Symboles chez les Annamites” (1891), gives this 
engraving of what he calls the “emblem of military power,” the Vu Thu, which is the 
Annam pronunciation of the Chinese Wu-Shu, Warrior-hand jf =. The thumb 
is seen in what the Latin races consider to be an insulting position ; but we manifestly 


* Twining, pp. 4-6, and Didron, 
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have here the Annamite concep- 
tion of what the old French 
called the “hand of justice,” and 
of the Eastern victory trophy 
(lower down), which was a large 
hand on a pillar. 

A common ancient Egyptian 
amulet, whose signification seems 
wholly lost, consisted of the first 
and second - fingers only, joined 
together. It is generally in hama- 
tite, and sometimes gilt. It may 
mean “ blessings.” 

The silver hand is the white 
hand which belongs to white 
} magic; it is the wondrous white 
or shining hand of the expert magician Moussa (Moses), which he draws out of his 
bosom before Pharaoh in the seventh chapter of the Koran. The Western touching 
for the “ King’s-evil ” and other diseases was part of this Eastern faith-healing magic of 
the imposition of hands or of fingers, of digits, which also (perhaps in combination 
with the mudras) gave the Latin indigifamenta, indicia or incantamenta, which have 
been loosely rendered “‘ enchantment.” 
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The duties and functions of the Roman pontiffs were contained in their books, called 
libri pontificales, which had been received from Numa (which has been held here to mean 
God, quasi Numen). One part of these books was called Indigitamenta, and contained the 
names of the Gods, as well as the manner in which these names were to be used in public 
worship.* ‘This, of course, was all hearsay, for the books had been lost ; but it bears out the 
theory that the indigitamenta were mudras. And one may then go a little farther and say 
that the real names of the Roman gods who were termed Indigetes being tabooed (“ dii 
quorum nomina vulgari non licet ”—Festus) leads easily to the theory that the zzdigitamenta 
were a kind of talking to them, worshipping of them, on the fingers ; a means of indicating 
without vocal speech their names and praise. This would be a real (if admissible) 
explanation of the origin of the Hindi mudras, which would thus in point of fact belong to 
the class of deaf-and-dumb alphabets. 


The numerous votive hands at the superstitious shrines of all creeds need not 
therefore all indicate the actual cure of accidents or maladies of the hand alone, but may 
be also symbols of the beneficent, wonder-working, curing hand, offered in gratitude 
for past or, according to the cynic, for future favours. 


The same hand, with thumb and two fingers extended, has been found ry. 
in Herculaneum and, at the end of a rod, in Egypt. But, before saying i 
something more about hand-curing, it will be well to deal with the open Q\ 


the Septuagint, 1 Sam. xv. 12). A victory trophy was a large hand on — 
a pillar. At the top of the dome of Ali’s mosque at Meshed-Ali, where - 


other Turkish mosques generally have a crescent or only a /o/e, there ) 
This open hand is the modern Jewish “hand of might,” which is oad 


is an outstretched hand.+ 
generally painted red on the lintel or above the arch of the Jerusalem No 31, 


hand, which is found in a great variety of symbolisms, heraldic and other. 
Saul came to Carmel and set up a hand (the reading of the Hebrew and 


* Servius ad Virg., Georg. i. 21. + Niebuhr, ‘‘ Voyage en Arabie” (French ed.), ii. 211, 
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house-doors. It is sometimes carved (and well carved) in relief, and then coloured 
with vermilion. It is the Jewish and Arab (that is, the Semitic) masons who put 
this mark on the houses in the course of construction. Next to the seven-branched 
candlestick, the open hand is the commonest house-mark in Jerusalem. Small glass 
charms in the shape of a hand are also worn there. Mr. Rudyard Kipling describes 
an Indian house-mark as “five red handprints arranged like the five-of-diamonds 
on the whitewash between the upper windows.” * 

The open hand was on Roman standards ; it is on the sceptre of Siva, and (red) 
on Indian temples, and in the mosque of Ayia Sophia at Constantinople. Zoroaster 
had hands of gold and silver, which may perhaps be taken as the red and the white. 
In an Irish legend of the first rank, the mythic battle of the Tower-Plain, Moytura, 
was fought on midsummer-day by King Nuadha with the silver hand. In Grimm’s 
Hessian Tale, No. 31, of the “Girl without Hands,” the King has silver hands made 
for her, and takes her to wife. Then there was the gold-handed 
Indian Savitar ; and Hobal, the ~ hy pre-Mahometic god of Fortune at 
Mecca, had an aim of gold.f y{4 \ The hand is continually found 

4 al Ly iy) 








cut on the votive stone stele or tablets to “Tanit, face of 
Baal,” of which such a great number have been found in 
recent years at colonial Pheenician Carthage. Of 
prior to its destruction 
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by Rome in B.c. 146; and may have any age, for the clumsy ~ Diff f ‘ 
designs were evidently “common forms” used from time immemorial "ee 
by workmen who made a trade of selling them to the devout. The { , 
hand is in the top or most sacred portion of the stone. The third : th 


example here given (from Perrot and Chipiez’ great undertaking, iii. 253) 
surmounts a winged figure of the Punic All-goddess Tanit; and the second shows 
the hand actually on and above the tablet, as that on Ali’s mosque or the 
Victory-pillar just mentioned. In one we find (Perrot and Chipiez, ili. 458) the 
puzzling fish and hand of the O’Neill arms actually juxtaposed in the same superior 
portion of the tablet. It is not easy, however, to agree at once in M. Perrot’s 
unsupported assertion (iii. 253) that “this open and upright hand symbolises prayer.” 
According to Collin de Plancy, the noble French family of Argouges has in its 
arms three open red hand-palms 7” fade, with a fairy for a cimier or crest. The dull 
legend is that a beautiful fairy espoused a lord of Argouges on condition. that he never 
mentioned Death before her. When, as is inevitable in all these tales, he broke the 
pact, she staggered away leaving the blood-marks of her hands on the walls. But 


* “In the House of Suddhoo ”: Plain Tales from the Hills, 2nd ed., Calcutta, 18809. 
+ Conder’s ‘‘ Heth and Moab,” 219, 220, 275, 276. 
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these “hands” are blazoned by Saint Allais in the “ Nobiliaire de France” * as mere 
“ five-leaves,” not five-fingers: checky or and azure; three cinquefoils gules (écartelé 
d’or et d’azur, a trois quinte-feuilles de gueules brochantes le tout). 

The hand was thus a primitive emblem of the Semitic Phoenicians, and it is 
an old belief that it was they who brought it to Ireland, where the “strong hand ” 
or the red hand, the /amh dearg, corresponds to the “hand of might” of the other 
Semitic family, the Jews. But the open hand is tattooed on the bodies of savage 
men ; the Thessalonicans invoked Dionysos with blood-stained hands ; there was a 
bloody hand symbol found in Mexico at its discovery ; and the dipping of the hand 
in the sacrificial blood may be the true origin of the heraldic red hand, which, like 
so much of the rest of our heraldry, may have come originally from the East, where 
the more modern fighting-men even dyed their sword-hands red with henna before 
going on the war-path. The legend of St. Columb, perpetuating a fragment of older 
beliefs and stories, makes him become a wanderer from Ireland because of blood on 
his hand 

The open “hand of God” appearing from on high is found in Christian 
symbolism, as in the two opposite figures: the first from a Saxon manuscript of the 

am twelfth century in the British Museum ; the other 
from the church of Romsey Abbey, Hants.t The 
open hand was, like the “hand of justice,” used 
in magic, as in the Egyptian examples of very 
archaic form here drawn after Caylus. The magic 
hands of the Moors of Morocco still resemble 
these, and so does the Roman votive hand here 
given after Paradin. It must be 
confessed that these last three. ex- 
amples remind one very muck (not 
to be irreverent) of the common, or 
hosier’s, glove-tree. A hand was 
displayed aloft at the gates of towns, 
in the middle ages, to show that a 

No. 34. truce of public peace was maintained 
within their walls. The peace so kept was therefore spoken of in Germany as a 
Handfrieden, or even a Handschuh.t 

The open hands often occur in the many-armed figures of Hindi deities. Here 
are (from Moor), for instance, the hands of Vishnu, apparently in the act of clapping 
the right palm on the left palm, and of the Great God (Mahadéva) clapping the right 
palm on the left back. The first gesture is found also with the other great gods, 
Siva and Ganesa; but the goddesses, to judge from Kali and Dévi (as consort of 
Siva), reverse it, striking the left palm on the right. The hands are clapped as a 
salute, or perhaps to attract the god’s attention, in the archaic rituals of Japanese 
Shint6 worship ; or it may be a copying of the gesture of the god, as shown in these 
Hinda figures. 

Another gesture of the Hindi deities is the placing of both palms against the 
breast, as in the richly jewelled hands of the dual Siva called Arddhanari, here 
shown. William de Rubriquis, who was sent by St. Louis of France on an embassy 
to the Tartars in 1253, noted in his journal, which is in Hakluyt’s “ Voyages,” that 
the Nestorian Christians would in no case join their hands in prayer, but displayed 
them before their breasts. In mourning for an eldest sister in archaic China, the 


"ans 7s + Twining, p. 6. { Datt, De pace imperii publica, i. 16. 
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Zi Ki laid it down that the hands were joined across the breast, with the right 
uppermost. Vambéry noted that the Central Asian Moslem dervishes gave their 
blessing by holding up the hands back outwards in front of the face, as our children 
do when pretending to read from a book. The salute prescribed by the Koran 
for two men is to put the right hand of each flat against the left hand of the other, 
which is a kind of double shake-hands ; and the gesture may originally have been one 
of mutual, weaponless, confidence. The Khands of Orissa stretch up the arms, and 
so raise the open hands right up above the head, in salutation. This was also doubtless 
originally a reassuring signal, and descends from times when every man’s hand was 
against every other man. This is how people are “stuck up,” or made to “bail up,” 
that is, to hold or stick up their arms in a safe position, in Australia and the backwoods 
at the present day; and the Khands’ salute recalls, too, the origin of our pledging, 
that is guaranteeing, a man while he drank. 

A very strange gesture with the hands is the Parsi woman’s. To show great 
affection and esteem, she puts the palms of both hands to her cheeks, and then bends 
the fingers sharply backwards and outwards, producing a crackling noise in the joints. 
A bride’s mother will do this at her door—though it may look ominous enough to us 
—when welcoming the bridegroom horse. It is somewhat like the French girls’ play 
of “pigeon vole.” The Ainu of Yezo wave the open hands, and stroke their beards with 

them, to show pleasure ; and Vambéry noticed the Central Asians passing one hand, or 
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both, through the beard when saying Amen, or clenching a bargain. The 
Bohemian secret Omladina, of which we hear so much of late, called each 
of its secret groups a “hand,” which consisted of five members only—a 
thumb, and four fingers appointed by the thumb. 


To return to the imposition of hands. Sir Monier Williams explains 
the zydsa ceremonies of the modern Hind@ as consisting in the placing 
of the fingers or the hand on various parts of the body, which are each 

No. 43 assigned to the protection of some guardian deity, while repeating mystic 
Siva (holding syllables, words or texts. The ailing Buddhist devotees of the Japanese 

goats's (eg) Bindzuru first rub the body of his image, and then their own body, 
both on the suffering spot. This Japanese Bindzuru is the 
Sanskrit Pindola, one of the Buddha’s original sixteen avahats 
or worthies. The shampooing universally practised in Japan 
by the blind amma or shampooers from the earliest times may well 
have had its origin in such a wonder-working belief. The medicine-man, 
in all early mythologies, is a god of very high, if not the highest, rank. 
Mahomet, who, according to the legend, was a number-one leech, im- 
posed his hands for the relief of the suffering. The custom of Western 
kings touching for the evil is thus made clearer ; their divine rights included 
the powers of the hand of God and of His prophets; and this custom 
of touching may have come from the East at the time of the increasing — No. 44. 
contact of East and West, of Christendom and Islam, which led up to 2”4#™4 (hecs- 

the Crusades. At all events, the touching has not been traced in France prs 
farther back than the end of the eleventh century, nor in England before 

= Edward the Confessor. 

Pliny (xxix. 1) said the ring-finger was called the “ doctor ”—iatrus, 
iarpés—because used for applying salves to the eyes, lips, and so forth. 
Another Latin name for it was the medical finger (medicinalis). But 
De Lachambre, who was head quack to Louis XIV., wrote in 1662, in 
his entertaining treatise on the “ Art de Connoitre les Hommes,” that 
the heart having a special communication and secret amity with the third 
mea finger, and that sympathy having been well known to the faculty among 
the ancients, they believed the finger to have a cordial, a heart-y virtue, 

No. 4s. and therefore employed it in preference to the other fingers for stirring 
Mahadéva (hold- (unhappy thought!) the fearsome drugs of which they 

ing socket) concocted their antidotes; thus did it come to be 
called the medical finger. ‘The god of physic is, as before remarked, 
always a great god in ancient mythologies, and I know not whether 
the contortion which brings out this finger of Vishnu’s in Nos. 16 
and 17 above has an occult reference to any such belief. This digit 
is also curiously called the rouge-putting (denzzashz) finger in Japan, 
because women use it in furbishing up their toilets; and another 
name for it both in Japan (wa-vasht) and in India is the 
nameless finger. ‘The Romans seem to have had a similar 
anonymous conception, for another of its names with them 
was “the next to the little” one—minimo proximus. 

Does all this throw any light on the daint; sort of affec- 
tation, which still survives here and there, of “ displaying ” 
the little finger when lifting objects, especially in drinking?  — Parvato (holding Jotus). 
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Annexed are examples of it in four of the Hindd deities. In Egyptian 
sculptures a king is often seen presenting a vessel of oil to a god with the 
left hand, while he holds out the right closed, except as to the little (the 
anointing) finger, which is pointed, as if ready to operate. 
As to the other fingers, according to the chiromants—to coin a word 
as crank as their creed—and medicoes of old, with Hippocrates at their " 
addled head, the index was in sympathy with the liver, the middle (especially 
of the left hand) with the spleen, and the ring-finger with the heart (as 
above). Leprosy, then, lurking in the liver, showed itself therefore, according 
to De Lachambre, in the first finger; on it too appeared the Hippocratic 
nail of hereditary consumption; and it was thus an index of internal Presa sh iD 
maladies as well as an external pointer, perhaps because of that ancient 
doctrine of signatures which was carried to such absurd lengths. In the old chimerical 
maladies of the spleen, the middle finger became cold, white, and numb. ‘Then gout 
always fell last of all upon the third or ring-finger, because of its greater vigour 
of resistance, by reason of its close connection with the heart. But another theory 
quite as good, though not quite so respectable, gave the index to the lungs, the 
middle to the liver, the little finger to the spleen, and the ring-finger, as always, to 
the heart. But there was some room for confusion here as to the names of the 
fingers in the past: for instance, in the Jewish Mishna the 
( index is the longest—that is, our middle finger. One has 
sometimes met with people, in no way Jews, who always point 
i. {f~ with the middle finger—to a passage in a book, for instance ; 
4 Z 





and one has also seen hands in which there was scarce a 
difference in length between the index and the middle fingers. 
It should be noted that the Romans called the index also 
salutaris, perhaps because it was used for saluting—“ touching 





No. 48. No. 49- 
Right-hands of Krishna, who A » : 
holds the serpent’s tail with the cap, in fact. 


his left, and dances on its Another gesture with the fingers which must be classed as 
See oe salutary is that made against the evil eye or jet/atura. As seen 
in the little coral hands carried as charms by Italians—who have inherited a speciality 
for faith in the evil eye 





it is as here shown, the first and fourth fingers being thrust 
out, while the thumb is hid in the palm under the two remaining fingers. This is 
what Desbarrolles, in his mingle-mangling jargon, calls opposing the resistance of the 
chocmah (wisdom) finger of Jupiter, and the propulsive fluid 
of the dznah (intellect) finger of Mercury against the pro- 
jected Saturnian fluid which comes from the left eye of the 
jettatore. Krishna destroying the serpent Kaliya makes a 
similar gesture in the modern Hind brass casts, as here 
shown, although he does not hide the thumb. Brahma’s 
Nos. 8 and 18 above seem to be the same thing. Every 
traveller in the East must have observed the cow’s skull 
fixed on the top of a tall pole put up in gardens to keep away 
the evil eye. This was once the emblematic head of sovereign 
horned Astarte and the universal mother. It is also a common 
remark, and perhaps a traditional one, that the fingers in the hand- 
charm against the evil eye mean horns. If they do, then they may 
have been a mudra which reproduced the divine horns of the 
goddess in the rapidest way possible to the credulous victim when —“S\ — 
suddenly short-taken by the jettatore. The hand-charm against the No. 50. 
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evil eye in Syria, says Captain Conder in his “Stone Lore,” is still called Ke¢ 
Miriam (Mary’s hand). The Japanese gods, in the Kozhiki, in giving or taking 
anything, held one hand behind the back to avert evil, doubtless by making a 
concealed mudra. 

Another familiar gesture, holding out the clenched fist with the thumb straightened 
up, is employed by the mendicant lamas at Lha-Ssa, as observed by the Abbé Huc, 
when silently asking an alms. The same thing, but with the thumb pointing down- 
wards, was the sign feared by the beaten gladiator, when he asked for the capricious 
mercy of a callous-hearted audience by pointing towards them with the index. 

Rabelais’ well-known chapter (II., xix.), in which Panurge makes a hare of the 
Englishman by burlesqued gestures, may still be read with diversion. It contains our 
boys’ “long nose” with variations, for one thing; the Japanese children’s parallel to 
which is called shumen-kumen. In this the backs of the hands are placed against 
the screwed-up eyes, and all the crooked-in fingers very rapidly moved like a crab’s 
legs, the mouth being screwed up with an apish mowing meanwhile. It is irresistibly 
ridiculous. PArvati’s No. 19 above resembles the finger-motions in shumen kumen. 
On a votive Carthaginian stela has also been found the gesture known to all our 


generations, as they rise, by the deri- 
sive terms of “long nose” and “ taking 
a sight.” M. Perrot (iii. 458) calls it 
“the gesture of adoration.” Without 
being so precise, we may safely admit 
that, found where it is, it was of sacred 
import. But it fell, with its gods; 
| 


and must then have become impious, 
devilish ; finding its indifferent level 
later among the gibes of the gutter. 

The book of Job has a current 
running through it of astrology, magic, 
alectryomancy (divination with a cock) 


and chiromancy: saying, for instance, 
that every man is so marked in the hand 
that his deeds may be known. An in- 
tensely practical outcome of this is the 
taking of the impression of the pore 
patterns on the thumb-skin of criminals. 
Something of the kind is no doubt 
extremely ancient, for the Chinese 
“made their mark” thus with the 
index and middle fingers at least a 
thousand years ago. 

The Japanese usage in the twelfth 
century was to make a mark with the 
whole hand, or with the thumb alone, 
dipped in blood or red ink; or to 
wound the tip of the finger, and then 
make a blood-seal, eppan, by pressing 
the tip on the paper. At the same 
period the Templars more primitively 
Goshirakawa's palm-mark (red) made leagues with the Karamans by 
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bleeding both the contracting parties. into the same vessel. If 
the Tartars were illiterate, so were the Templars. Here is shown a 
kep-pan from Mr. Masujima’s drawing in the “ Transactions of the 
Asiatic Society of Japan” (xvii. 104); also a thumb-mark such as 
is now taken for identifying Japanese criminals ; together with a 
full-sized red impression of the palm of the Mikado 
Goshira-Kawa in the year 1157. The keppan or blood- 
stamp was of the most sacred value on documents, and 
its violation brought down divine vengeance. It was, in 
fact, a relic of supreme religious sacrifice, and its disregard 
was thus the deepest sacrilege. It was therefore put to 
oaths of fealty and treaties of peace. Red ink was 
anciently reserved for imperial use, the general public 
being allowed black, blue, or any other colour but red. 
In De Guignes’ “ History of the Huns” (iv. 34) it is No. 52. 

stated that Tamerlane had his palm painted red “after the manner of the Tatars,” and 
so “put his hand” as a seal to the commissions he gave to the governors of his 
provinces. Mr. William Simpson, in the /Jowrna/ of the Society of Arts, has shown 
that the Sultan’s griffe or ¢ughra was originally a similar sign-manual. 

In Mr. Colquhoun’s “ Across Chrysé” (i. 18) he tells how his boatman, cook and 
“boy” signed and sealed their agreements with him at Canton in 1882 by wetting 
the finger-point with ink and pressing it on the paper. On the Babylonian contract- 
tablets of clay, the poor, says Dr. Wallis Budge in his “ Babylonian Life and History ” 
(p. 113), impressed the mark of his nail for a signature. In the old French romance 
of the Chevalier Berinus, the small thumb-mark of the Princess Nullie serves to detect 
the culprit Aigres. But a distinguished man of science, Mr. Francis Galton, F-.R.S., 
has made the subject of “ finger-points” his own. 

Japanese palmistry attends to these pore-patterns as well as to the “lines,” as the 
following diagrams from one of their old Almanacks will show. Like the Chinese, 
they call the thumb the great finger, and connect it with one’s ancestors ; the next is 
the head or the man-pointing finger, and has to do with the father; the middle or 
longest finger belongs to the mother ; the next or nameless finger to sweethearts and 
wives (where we seem to have the same idea that makes it the marriage-ring finger 
with ourselves); and all that concerns our descendants is to be discerned in the 
little finger. Our mount of Venus contains with them all that 
is earthy, mundane ; our divine world, which lies above the 
line of the heart, also belongs with them to heaven; and the 
space between, which we give to Mars and the Moon, is in 
the far East devoted to relations with mankind. 

However much we may laugh at the wrinkles of palmistry 
foreboding the destinies of each one of us, and disclosing them 
to every “circumforanean rogue and gypsy,” there can be little 
doubt that certain generalities are very often true enough 
indications. Such are perhaps knotty joints to the fingers, 
chiefly denoting mathematicians, as D’Arpentigny obscived ; 
while fingers of the opposite smooth shape belong to the 
artist. Thus the knottiness would go with reflection, order, 
and exact science; while the finer forms appear with impres- 

: sibility, and the intuition, the inspiration, which replaces 
No. 53: calculation. Length of finger, again, denotes attention to 
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details and minutiz. If Aristotie said the hand was the tool of tools, Newton is 
credited with the oracular statement that the thumb alone would prove the existence 
of a creator; Montaigne’s short chapter on the thumb is not too satisfactory ; and, 
when we come down to the chiromant’s details of the foresaid thumb, we may well 
pause. Thus the same D’Arpentigny, who is entertaining even where he is least 
convincing, says the end joint of the thumb is long for strength of will and power of 
invention and initiative; the second joint is long for perception, reasoning, logic, 
judgment ; while the root or ball of the thumb is, as we are all tired of hearing, the 
mount of Venus, and its size gauges the extent of her favours. But all these fragments 
of lost lore could doubtless be traced back to archaic religious legend. Thus, 
according to the Mahdbhdrata, the great power Daksha, intelligence, sprang from 
Brahméa’s right thumb; while Daksha’s consort or complement, Prasiti, issued from 
the left thumb. The ancient Irish god Finn (white) effected his white magic and 
divination by sucking his thumb, or chewing it, perhaps with his wisdom-teeth. 
An Irish charm for toothache, which begins “ May the thumb of chosen Thomas,” 
is thus illustrated; and the Shakespearean sayings: “Do you bite your thumb at 
us?” and “ By the pricking of my thumbs, something wicked this way comes,” must 
belong to the same category of cantraps. . 

“The Thumb is the Man!” sums up Desbarrolles; which merely reminds the 
profane modern fact-monger of Dummling, Tom-a-lyn, Petit Poucet and Tom Thumb, 
whom he multiplies again by sixty thousand to get the Kharwas or VAla-Khilyas of 
the Vishnu-purdna, pious resplendent sages of the bigness of a thumb-joint, that fly 
better than birds, and are probably the twinkling little stars. While to all the divinities 
and divination of our forepaws the said fact-monger opposes the scoffing dictum that 
ages upon ages of nimblest tree-climbing can alone fully explain the evolution of the 
excellent hand, and the development of uprightness of body. 


Joun O'NEILL. 
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PRINCESS BAMBOO. 


AN IDYLL OF LOTUS LAND. 


‘There would he stay if he could, content with the eaters of Lotus, 
Plucking and eating the lotus, forgetting that he was returning.” 
EDWIN ARNOLD. 
- AM disgusted with you, Princess!” cried Desmond Hillier angrily. “You 
are ungrateful. I delivered you from the dirty hands of a Semitic curio 
dealer, who regarded you as Japanese trash. I planted your genealogical 
tree, and watered it with my own hands. I have compromised myself irrevocably 
for your sake. A deux we inhabit this domain, in the teeth of convention and 
the charwoman. You revel in unlimited bibelots, chiffons and chocolates. I regard 
you as I have never regarded woman yet. I treat you as my mental equal. You 
enjoy the inestimable advantage of becoming acquainted with my work while it is 
still in manuscript. I even permit you to imply suggestions. What is my reward? 
You smile. And it is because your smile is a particular type of smile that I object 
to it. It is provoking—tantalising. It hovers round, and tickles one corner of 
your little red mouth, while the other pouts on in polite, impassive nothingness. It 
lurks in your eyes, which you will not, however, permit to sparkle. The wings of 
your impertinent little nose tremble, and are on the point of inflating; but you 
control them in time. A faint flush rises to your clear olive cheek. I could 
almost swear that I see the great winged bow of your magnificent 0é7 quiver like a 
gorgeous butterfly palpitating with the ecstasy of his one-day existence. But no, 
you are pitiless. You smile on until you get on my nerves—until I almost regret 
your rescue, your installation—until, in fact, I throw a silk handkerchief over you, 
as I do now, that I may forget you, Princess !” 
The outlines of the vase stood out in sharp relief under the silken covering. 
“Pish!” cried Desmond Hillier: “I can’t see you any more, but I know you 
are laughing at me in those long sleeves of yours, Princess. And you are thinking 
that I am in a vile temper, and that I am abusing my privilege of speech by 
nagging, and that after all is said and done I am only a Western barbarian upon 
whose chimney-board a perverse fate has ordained your honourable presence, until 
such domestic earthquake shall arise as shall free you for ever from the hateful 
bondage.” 
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***You smile on me until you get on my nerves.'” 
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And then Desmond waited, as if he almost expected a disclaimer. 
But all was silent under the silk handkerchief. 


? 


“Believe I’m getting a bit cranky,” he muttered, as he threw himselt with 
a sigh into his favourite chair. ‘Comes of living alone, and being faithful for two 
years toa memory. Neither of them good for a man.” 

And then he lit his pipe and fell to smoking vigorously, and unsummoned out 
of the smoky haze rose the face of a woman whom he had striven his best to forget. 
On its heels followed a voice whose haunting cadence had once made the world’s 
music for him. 

Through the tobacco fumes floated a familiar perfume. ‘“ All the old ghosts!” 
he muttered bitterly, “ but fainter—always fainter ! ” 

And he poked the fire savagely, and sent the blue and yellow flames spurting 
out of the old ship logs, and flashing in hundredfold reflection from quaint mirror 
and shield. 

Desmond Hillier was just struggling into notice as a rising young writer of 
the realistic-cum-impressionist school, and managed, with the help of a modest 
patrimony, to keep the wolf from the door of his third-floor flat in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. 

He was accredited with having suffered considerable damage in a love affair, 
and suspected of having applied the salve of cynicism to his wounds. Be this 
as it may, he was generally liked by his men friends. He was never able to 
keep any women friends, for they had an awkward habit of falling in love with 
him, which, as we all know, is apt to put Friendship’s nose out of joint. His 
fantastic relation to the girl on the Japanese vase, which adorned his sitting-room 
by day and his bedroom by night, was a source of unfailing interest and amusement 
to his friends. 

He lived in Lincoln’s Inn Fields because here he was in the heart of his world, 
and he could sec the trees and grass as he sat at work. His rooms were crammed 
with Japanese curios. Bizarre masks, shields and daggers, covered the walls ; quaint 
cabinets and cupboards filled every corner. 

But of all his possessions he cherished most his vase, on which smiled the 
Princess. To her he gave his morning greeting, to her his last good-night. To 
her he railed of the world’s ingratitude and cruelty. For her he became a child 
again, and left chocolates and little pieces of ginger beside her for her regalement ; 
and when the charwoman ate them, he pretended that she would be ill, and have 
migraine. 

When he quarrelled with her seriously he would put the vase in a cupboard 
and turn her face to the wall. But the cupboard was always an open one, and 
he could not help stealing furtive glances now and then at the graceful outlines 
of the vase, until his anger was appeased, and she was restored to her place at his 
right hand, and he and she were friends once more. 

When it was only a tiff he threw a handkerchief over her, as on this Cliristmas 
Day which had found him solitary and alone, although it had not failed him for 
friendly biddings to Christmas cheer. 

Without—slush and fog, dank and thick. Within-—a mystic warmth, a fitful 
glow falling on gleams of burnished metal; here and there weird shadows cast on 
grinning masks. 5 

In the old house all was still. The housekeeper was spending her Christmas at 
Clapham. From the offices below came no sound. 


199 


“By Jove!” exclaimed Desmond, jumping up with every sign of despair 











“Princess. if only you were not so confoundedly prudish.’” 
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on his handsome face, 
out!” 


“T’ve forgotten to order any food, and they’re all 


And then he took up an old iron lamp, and began to forage. In a few minutes 
he returned triumphant with half a pheasant, a loaf of Vienna bread, and a bottle 
of Burgundy. 

Good wine and rare old glass especially appealed to Desmond. “Not half a 
bad spread,” he muttered, “with no repentance to follow, thank God! What 
would you say, Princess, to the conventional plum pudding and mince pie, I wonder ? 
What, sulky, eh? Ah! pardon me, I forgot you were still under the cloud of my 
displeasure.” 

Desmond removed the silk handkerchief with a boyish laugh. 

“Come now, we'll have a jolly evening together, you and I.” And he laid out 
his food on a low table in front of the fire, which he built up high to the 
chimney’s mouth. 

“In honour of you and the occasion, Princess,” he said, as he changed his coat 
for a gorgeously embroidered Japanese dressing gown. ‘After dinner we will 
discuss Madame Chrysanthéme. Loti’s views on your adorable countrywomen always 
seem to me in need of editing. You shall enlighten me.” 

The wine was strong, and its fumes soon rose to Desmond’s brain after his 
light meal. 

“T feel less Platonic than usual to-night, Princess,” he said ruefully, as he lit his 
pipe and drew the vase nearer to him. “If only you were not so confoundedly 
prudish ! ” 

With an impatient exclamation he drained his glass, and was soon immersed 
in Pierre Loti’s fantastic chronicle of his Aetit mariage in Lotus Land. 

The book was entirely in unison with Desmond’s mood. Its semi-sensuous, 
semi-sad note attuned exactly with the chord which vibrated through his whole 
being. Loti’s wistful desire for the unattainable found its echo in his own 
heart. 

On the wings of the potent Burgundy he entered into the Land of the Sun. 


‘* Whoso has tasted the honey-sweet fruit from the stem of the Lotus 
Never once wishes to leave it, and never once wishes to go homeward.” 


“Ah! that was what I was trying to find!” he cried suddenly, and somehow the 
sound of his own voice out of the gathering gloom startled him. 

“And you shall tell me whether it is true or not, Princess. Listen: ‘A Japanese 
woman’s smile is the badge of high breeding and self-respect. Her primary, all- 
important training is to smile. Whatever the circumstances, no finely bred Japanese 
woman would ever transgress the iron law which forbids her betrayal of any emotion 
save that of pleasure.’ Is this true, Princess ? ” 

A log fell, throwing up a jet of multi-coloured flame which strangely illuminated 
the face of the girl on the vase. 

“You are laughing at me!” cried Desmond with an oath, “and you——” And 
then he fel! to laughing at himself, and finished the Burgundy. 

A delicious drowsiness stole over him. He read how Pierre Loti had been 
irritated in the small hours by the rattle of Madame Chrysanthime’s pipe on the 
fire-box of their rice-paper doll’s house in Nagasaki. He fell asleep. 


* * 





* 
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“She took up her ‘samisen.’"” 
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“JT have waited long for your honourable company, dear friend,” said 
Princess Bamboo, handing him a tiny cup of yellow tea with an elaborate 
obeisance. 

And Desmond could not determine in what language she addressed him. He only 
knew that he understood her, that he had attained the unattainable, that they 
were together in Lotus Land, and that she spoke to him in just the voice he 
knew was hers, only that she would never speak to him before, in—where was it ? 
—some garden in a country where the sun never shone. She was no lady of 
high degree, but a little mzswmé with whom he had contracted a marriage like— 
like—-how his memory for names was going! Was he getting old? And then he 
looked at the Princess. No, he certainly was not old yet. All at once he 
remembered that he had always been a little exasperated by that smile of hers. 
But before he could speak to her about it she took up her samisen, and somehow, 
as he listened to its minor strains, they were in a tea-house on the heights above 
Nagasaki, where the saké cups were of the same pattern as those in the black 
country which he dimly remembered. 

Two pretty little ge’shas were dancing before them. 

“ Did you ever dance like that, Princess?” he asked innocently. 

The Princess smiled, but he felt uncomfortable. 

“T have always been addressed as ‘O Take’,” she replied. ‘These girls !”— 
and she pursed up her little red mouth with the old prudishness he knew so well, 
and emptied her little pipe with the noise which he had read somewhere was so 
annoying in the small hours. 

“Why did you wear a red petticoat in those days?” he said, with a sudden 
flash of memory. ‘ 

“What days?” she asked. And he could not reply, for the past had once 
more left him. 

And then followed what seemed to him a long silence, and he fancied he 
heard one of the geéshas say mockingly to the Princess: 

“O Take! Love leaves with the red petticoat—Love leaves with the red 
petticoat ! ” 

“T shall never black my teeth or shave my eyebrows,” returned the Princess 
with some heat: “I have not lived for nothing in——-” But the word floated 
away from him, and he heard nothing more. 

After this he gave up trying to recall what had happened before he inhabited 
Lotus Land with Princess Bamboo, but drifted on the wave of happy uneventfulness. 
And yet in the midst of all his happiness he knew there was some reason why he 
should be unhappy if he could only remember it. At length he became conscious 
of a desire which, as he awoke to its call, cried out with reiterated clamour for its 
appeasement. For days it abode with him, yet found no tongue. 

Then all at once the truth flashed upon him. That was what was lacking! 
He had never seen the Princess sad. He had never once been able to pierce 
through the crust of her conventionality. She had never accorded to him the 
sweet privilege of drying her tears. He jealously recalled every little disturbing 
incident of their mutual life. 

The first cloud rose on their horizon when he had laughed at the little 
coloured: paper. lanterns, tied on the end of a stick, which they carried when 
they went out at night, and he had said that her country was a land of toys 
and dolls. 

Then her flowers, her tender pride, blooming in every corner of their fragile, 
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fairy-like habitation, and arranged with the hand and eye of a poet, or a woman— 
had he not openly scoffed at them, and, crushing their delicate blooms, ruthlessly 
trodden them under foot to death? Ah, yes! And that night when, without a 
word of warning or explanation, he did not return till early dawn from the French 
ship lying at anchor in the bay. What other girl-wife would not have been devoured 
with anxiety, torn with dread of impending evil, and have wept tears of joy at 
the safe return of her lover? But no, the Princess received him, as always, with 
her unvarying smile. No shadow of impatience clouded, no word of reproach 
escaped that red, smiling mouth. 

Close on the heels of these memories came maddening doubts of her love for 
him. He became haunted by a burning and uncontrollable desire to be assured of 
the truth of her passion by the demonstration of her grief. 

This need grew and grew until it dominated him body and soul. Waking 
and sleeping, his one endeavour was to break through the impregnable walls of 
reserve with which the Princess surrounded herself. It was like the enamel on 
china, cool, smooth and beautiful. 

He became exacting, morose, gloomy. She exhausted every imaginable resource 
in her efforts to distract him. 

He tried to excite her jealousy by flirting with the prettiest dancing girls in 
Nagasaki. She smiled, and proposed to give them permanent house-room. 

“To distract your honourable weary hours,” she added. 

When she said this he could have struck her down as she stood. He even 
lifted his arm. She thought he desired to draw her to him, and came slowly towards 
him. As she gently passed a brown arm round his neck he lost his head, and bit 
into the soft flesh deeply. 

**Can’t you see I love you—love you?” he cried hoarsely. 

“Oh yes, I see,” she replied. And then she smiled, although she was white 
to the lips, and he knew that the wound he had made was burning and throbbing 
with exquisite pain. 

At last he became aware in some mysterious way-—and all that he felt was curiously 
veiled and mysterious, although of such passionate intensity—that the Princess was 
awakening to a sense of contest; that she was pitting her pride of race and power 
of endurance against his power of torture. He instinctively divined that her 
pride and her traditions were barring his path to the sacred source from which 
grief flows, although below the surface her passionate and sensitive heart lay wounded 
and quivering. 

But in spite of his dim consciousness of all this, his greed to taste the joy of 
seeing her eyes filled with tears overmastered him. 

He had tried all else; his desire grew stronger and more irresistible. He wi7// 
force that enamel-crusted heart to acknowledge its master. He will strike that last 
fatal blow-—he will break the roseleaf fetters which bind her to him. He will 
leave her. 

He watched her hungrily as she received the news.of his departure. His fate 
hung in the balance of her tears. 

Now—surely now—the hidden spring will flow ! 

No. She smiled, a little sadly perhaps, with the corners of the little red mouth 
quivering dangerously, but still she smiled. 

The hour of parting came. His eyes were fixed on her face, but no shadow, no 
agony of regret was there. 

As he was passing out he heard a little cry. He turned. She staggered towards 








THE PRINCESS BAMBOO. 


“She staggered towards him.” 


him with arms outstretched, the warm 
tears streaming down her cheeks. 

He hungrily devoured their blessed 
salt bitterness, and 

The pipe fell from his hand and he 
awoke. The Japanese vase lay shattered 
at his feet. 

Princess Bamboo smiled no more. 


AiméEe BERINGER. 


VoL. VI.—No. 25. 








SPOSALIZIO: RAFFAEL: IN THE BRERA, MILAN. 
Engraved by W. BiscomBpe GARDNER, after a Photograph ty FRATELLI ALINARI, Florence. 
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THE MARRIAGE OF THE VIRGIN. 


PROPOSE in the present series of papers to trace a few 
successive stages in the evolution of painting in Italy. 

The development of the various products of man’s 
collective action closely resembles, in not a few respects, 
the natural development of plants and animals. Phe- 
nomena well known in the organic world have their 
counterpart and parallel in the super-organic. Every- 
body is now aware that this is true in the case of 
languages, which can be traced back, like birds or beasts, 
to a common origin; but not everybody is aware that 
it is equally so in the case of arts, of religions, of 
institutions, of ceremonies. In these papers it is my intention to take certain products 
of early Italian art, and show how closely their evolution resembles that familiar process 
of “descent with modification” which Darwin pointed out for us in fish and insect, 
in fern and flower. 

The epoch of Italian painting which began with Cimabue and culminated in 
Raffael, Michael Angelo and Titian, is in many ways a most favourable one for 
illustrating this cardinal principle. In the first place, the development of painting 
during that relatively short period was rapid and marvellous; art passed step by 
step with accelerated haste through many successive stages, so that every half-century 
of that brilliant time marks a distinct advance upon the half-century that preceded 
it. But in the second place—what is more important still—the painters of that 
age exerted their faculty for the most part upon a comparatively limited range of 
subjects, the elements of which were rigorously prescribed for them by religious 
convention. At the present day the artist seeks his theme throughout the whole 
wide world; he paints at will a landscape or a figure-piece, the Death of Cesar or 
a Street Scene in Cairo, the Defence of Metz, the Briar Rose cycle, the Christian 
Martyr, the Matterhorn, the Derby Day. His choice is unlimited. But in the Italy 
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of Giotto and of Filippo Lippi things were ordered quite otherwise. There, art 
was almost entirely religious in character, and the subjects with which it dealt were 
few and well specified. The artist received a commission from his patrons for such 
and-such a definite work—a Madonna and Child, a St. Sebastian, a Transfiguration ; 
and he produced a panel which resembled in all its principal features similar pictures 
of the same subject by earlier painters. Originality in design was strongly discouraged : 
indeed, in many cases it was even expressly stated in the bond that the painting 
agreed upon should closely follow a certain treatment of the theme with which it 
dealt by some previous hand in such-and-such a church or such-and-such a convent. 
So many figures were to be introduced for the money. It was also stipulated with 
legal accuracy that the haloes should be diligently gilded throughout, and that the 
jewels and ornaments proper to saint or bishop should be carefully designed in the 
most elaborate and correct fashion. 

The starting-point of this early Italian art was the Byzantine style, which accepted 
these central ideas with quite childish literalness. Manuals of Byzantine painting, 
indeed, still exist, which set forth minutely the subjects to be represented, the figures 
to be introduced, the draperies, colours and decorations to be employed on them. 
The stereotyped Oriental art thus characterised was purely conventional and symbolical 
in type ; it stood still for ever; it admitted of no progress or development in any 
direction. Having reached its fixed forms in the sixth and seventh centuries of our 
era, it went on repeating them without variation in the slightest detail from generation 
to generation. Its aim was to copy. There is a St. Cosmas and St. Damian in 
the National Gallery, painted by a Byzantine artist of the name of Emanuel, who 
is known to have been working at Venice in the time of Charles II. of England; 
yet it is almost identical in every touch with the St. Cosmas and the St. Damian 
of six hundred years earlier, or with the St. Cosmas and St. Damian which the Greek 
monks of Mount Athos would turn out to order for a neighbouring monastery at the 
present moment. The common Russian cen of our own time—the Virgin and Child 
woodenly painted in brilliant colours against a heavy gold background—is a familiar 
example of this unchanging art, which brooks no variety and knows no evolution. 

Byzantine painting, in short, is a case of what biologists call “arrested develop- 
ment.” One may compare it with the monosyllabic language of China, or with 
the Chinese written and printed characters, each of which represents not a sound 
but a word—each of which is ideographic, not syllabic or alphabetical. Hieroglyphic 
pictures have given rise in the West to the Cypriot syllabary, and to the Phoenician, 
Greek and Roman alphabets; but in China the hieroglyph, in an abbreviated, 
altered or symbolical form, remains to this day the common mode of writing. In 
fact, Chinese civilisation in general is one vast field of such arrested development. 
Or again, one might compare Byzantine art to those early and lowly organisms of 
the deep sea which have gone on reproducing themselves without alteration from 
primitive times to the present day, while other organisms, standing in the main 
line of animal evolution, have developed through the fish, the amphibian and the 
reptile to the bird or the mammal, the eagle, the parrot, the lion, the elephant. 
There are creatures now living which date back to comparatively remote geological 
time, but which, inhabiting the changeless depths of the ocean, have preserved 
unaltered their original type from age to age, while others, more favourably situated, 
have passed successively from the lowest rank in the organic hierarchy to the highest. 
It is the same with art. The Byzantine has stood still from the beginnings of Christian 
painting to the present day ; the Italian developed with extraordinary rapidity in the 
interval between Cimabue and the great Renaissance painters. 

These necessarily’ brief introductory remarks will serve to show, I hope, the 
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spirit in which I approach my subject. I look at it rather with the eye of an 
evolutionist than with the eye of an artist or a technical critic I trust this plea 
will be held to excuse any shortcomings I may chance to exhibit in knowledge of 
technique or esthetic appreciation. I desire to speak rather of the paintings as 
products than of the painter as producer. I wish to show the stream of development 
by which, through the hands of various artists and various schools, the dry and lifeless 
Byzantine picture was vivified and spiritualised into the art of Fra Angelico, of Bellini, 
of Leonardo. For this purpose I will take advantage of the opportunity afforded me 
by the set subjects of early Italian art, and will trace the evolution in the treatment 
of each particular theme from the earliest available examples to the full Renaissance, 
exactly as one might trace the variations in structure and function of an organ or 
an organism. Other subsidiary principles to which I desire to direct attention must 
appear one by one in the course of our examination of the various subjects. 

I begin my survey with the Sposalizio or Marriage of the Virgin. ‘This sacred 
theme comes almost earliest in time among the more familiar moments in the cycle 
which deals with the life of Christ and His mother: for though the meeting of Joachim 
and Anna at the Golden Gate, the Birth of the Virgin, and her Presentation in the 
Temple are all anterior to it in historical order, they are less frequent and apparently 
less rigid in composition than this famous subject, made familiar to us all by Raffael’s 
exquisite and poetical representation in the Brera at Milan. But to judge Raffael’s 
treatment ,in isolation, without any knowledge of others that preceded it, is almost 
as futile a proceeding as to judge an Egyptian or Assyrian statue without reference 
to the mythology and art-products of Egypt and Assyria generally. 

When a fourteenth or fifteenth century Italian painter received an order to produce 
a Sposalizio, what were the elements which his patrons counted upon his introducing 
into the picture, and without which they would have considered themselves cheated 
in their bargain? What were the figures and incidents they had learnt from the 
legends, or had seen before in every Sposalizio with which they were acquainted— the 
figures and incidents they expected to find in the picture they had commissioned, 
as necessary parts of a Marriage of the Virgin? ‘To answer this question we must 
glance for 2 moment at the legendary story whose details are embodied in every 
treatment of the subject down to the latest period of sacred art in Iialy. For Art in 
these matters was but the servant of Faith, and reproduced exactly the current spirit 
of Christian tradition. 

The basis of the tale is found in the two apocryphal gospels of the Protevangelium 
and the Nativity of Mary. We read there how “the Virgin of the Lord” was 
brought up, like Samuel, within the precincts of the Temple; and how the High 
Priest summoned all the widowers of Israel, as suitors for her hand, to a singular 
ordeal. In order to decide which of them should be betrothed to the chosen maiden, 
recourse was had to a mode of divination similar to that employed in the case of 
Aaron in the Book of Numbers. Every man of them was to take a rod according 
to the house of their fathers; and that man whose rod should miraculously put 
forth leaves and blossom was thereby shown to be chosen as husband of the Blessed 
Virgin. When all the rods were laid up in the Temple for the ordeal, behold, the 
rod of Joseph budded and bloomed blossoms, even as the rod of Aaron yielded 
almonds in the wilderness. It burgeoned miraculously into pure white lilies. ‘To 
him, therefore, Mary was solemnly betrothed by the High Priest of Israel; while 
the disappointed suitors, thus baulked of their will, stood by with their wands in 
their hands, or broke them in their passion. 

Now, representations of the Sposalizio are common in Italian churches or convents, 
as part of the cycle of the Life of the Virgin, and every one of them contains 
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innumerable references to this central legend. ‘The features all these pictures possess 
in common may be summed up thus. ‘The action takes place either within or (more 
often) just outside the Temple. At or near the centre of the picture stands the High 
Priest, usually (and I think always) represented with a long grey beard, a dignified 
man in his robes of office. He wears on his head in most instances a high-peaked 
cap or mitre, the Italian painters’ idea of a Jewish ephod. On one side of him stands 
Joseph, on the other Mary ; and the High Priest is invariably represented as joining 
their hands in the sacred grasp of betrothal. Joseph holds in his other hand his 
budded staff, displaying as a rule both leaves and flowers ; though sometimes this detail 
is difficult to identify. Not infrequently a dove sits poised upon its summit, represen- 
tative, I take it, of the choice and indication of the Holy Spirit. This dove, says the 
story, was miraculously produced by the staff as it budded. Behind Joseph are ranged 
the other suitors, with their robes in their hands; and one at least of these, commonly 
known as the discontented suitor, is engaged in breaking his rod in the extremity of 
his indignation. Another, the passionate suitor, is in the very act of striking Joseph. 
The earlier painters often show these faces as distorted with anger. In later times the 
mien of the suitors is gentler, and their graceful action scarcely more than symbolical. 
Behind Mary, again, stand the attendant virgins, with whom the figure of St. Anne, 
the mother of Mary, is usually associated. These are the chief necessary elements of 
a Sposalizio, and they are probably all that were allowed in the strict Byzantine repre- 
sentation of the subject ; though, as I have never seen a Marriage of the Virgin of the 
earliest type, I speak on this point under correction from those who may happen to 
have been more fortunate. After Giotto, however, the artists permitted themselves a 
somewhat wider licence in introducing subsidiary or non-essential figures. 

The earliest Sposalizio to which I will call attention here is the fresco by Giotto in 
the Madonna dell’ Arena at Padua. It forms one of the great series representing the 
life of Christ and the legend of His mother which cover the entire walls of that most 
perfect monument of early fourteenth-century painting. ‘The chapel itself is externally 
a plain and almost squalid little building, not quite adequately lighted by its narrow 
windows ; but within it is ablaze throughout with pure and brilliant colour. Four of 
the pictures (as is usual in this cycle) refer to the story of the Espousal of the Virgin. 
In one, the rods are brought to the High Priest; in the next, they are carefully 
watched at the altar; in a third is represented the wedding procession of the Virgin, 
and in a fourth her betrothal. The one with which we are here especially concerned 
may be ranked among the most charming pictures of the entire series. It has not, it is 
true, the touching grace and pathos of the world-renowned Pieta, which forms, to my 
mind, the absolute high-water mark of Giotto’s pictorial achievement ; but it is spirited 
in its grouping, beautiful in its colour, and free on the whole from stiffness or con- 
ventionality. Indeed, I may remark here of all these Paduan frescoes, that so far as 
freedom in drawing the figure is concerned, they are vastly superior to the ordinary 
easel-pictures by Giotto or his followers, through which alone most northern people 
must necessarily judge him. In his Madonnas especially, and in the saints of altar- 
pieces, Giotto still retains much of the conventional stiffness of Cimabue and his pre- 
decessors ; but when he gets away from massive haloes and stucco backgrounds to such 
scenes as these, he lets his hand have free play, and grows at once comparatively 
naturalistic. Even so in our own time painters scarcely dare to vary a detail in the 
representation of the Crucifixion, while they give their fancy untrammelled flight in less 
severely conventionalised subjects. One may even say in brief of the Florentine artists 
of the fourteenth century, that they were essentially a school of fresco painters, who 
cannot be fairly or adequately judged, save in their own chosen medium in the 
churches of Italy. 
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In Giotto’s treatment of the Sposalizio, the Temple is represented by a sort of open 
tabernacle, with a vaulted and richly decorated apse in the background. Near the 
centre of the picture is the High Priest, here represented without his ephod. On his 
right hand stands Joseph with the budding staff and dove ; on his left Mary, in the 
conventional flowing robe of her Madonnahood. Down to Raffael’s time, these 
positions are uniform. A little behind the Blessed Virgin, her father, St. Joachim, 
looks on at the ceremony. Close by are grouped the attendant women, with the aged 
St. Anne, and possibly St. Elizabeth, though of this I am doubtful. Behind St. Joseph 


stand the rejected suitors, with their wands in their hands. Notice especially the 
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SPOSALIZIO: GIOTTO: IN THE MADONNA DELU’ ARENA, PADUA. 
From a Photograph by Nava, Venice. 











attitude of one of them, breaking his staff on his knee—an attitude both natural and 
graceful, which recurs again and again in the treatment of the subject down to the days 
of Raffael. The suitor who advances nearest to St. Joseph has his hand raised in air 
as if to strike him. 

Judged by the standard of any previous painting, such as the stiff and wooden 
Byzantine saints, or even the quaint Old Testament scenes on the walls of the upper 
church at Assisi, attributed to the school of Cimabue, the grace and vigour of this 
naive composition are truly remarkable. Yet one may observe that the attitudes are 
still forthe most part monotonously upright and somewhat constrained. The limbs 
are chiefly concealed by masses of straight perpendicular drapery, and little emotion is 
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displayed in the faces. ‘The discontented suitor, for example, looks calmly resigned ; 
and the passionate youth, who raises his hand to strike St. Joseph, has so little of 
anger in face or mien that he might almost be mistaken for a priest in benediction. 
Giotto has here reached the stage of original grouping and fairly animated action, 
but has not yet attained to the higher power of dramatic and emotional expression 
which he compasses in the latest frescoes of the series. 

My next example is taken from a fresco usually attributed to Taddeo Gaddi in 
a chapel of the church of Santa Croce in Florence. And I may here remark, in 
passing, that I do not propose to enter in this series into any questions of attribution, 
because I am only concerned with subject and time from the point of view of 
evolution. It is the period, not the painter, that matters for our purpose. In this 
animated example some attempt has been made to give Oriental tone to the back- 
ground by the introduction of palms and other Eastern vegetation. The wall at the 
back is a feature which recurs in subsequent pictures. The Temple is represented 
by a small square building, with an Orcagna-like loggia, remotely suggested, no doubt, 
by the Loggia de’ Lanzi at Florence. All these points seem like innovations of 
Gaddi’s. Near the centre, as usual, stands the High Priest in his ephod, joining the 
hands of the Virgin and her betrothed. Joseph’s rod with the dove is again conspicuous. 
Behind the bridegroom, the angry suitor, with upraised hand, is just in the act of 
striking Joseph. The character of the rod-breaker, on the other hand, is here dupli- 
cated. One suitor in the foreground breaks his rod under his foot in a constrained 
and rather ill-drawn attitude, where the artist has not quite successfully aimed at 
foreshortening. Another, a little behind him, breaks the rod with his hands, without 
the aid of a fulcrum. These points again recur in later pictures. In the rear are 
musicians with bagpipes and with long trumpets, which last frequently crop up again 
in representations of the Sposalizio throughout the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
They are additions to the simple Giottesque model, though found in his previous fresco 
of the bridal procession. ‘To the right, besides St. Anne and the attendant women, 
who are there as of necessity, several children are introduced in the foreground as 
picturesque accessories. ‘Taddeo, however, has been very unsuccessful in giving them 
childish features or figures. ‘They are simply dwarfish men and women, on a smaller 
scale than the other personages of the picture. 

As a work of art, this fresco is far less interesting than Giotto’s at Padua. It 
has little beauty. Nevertheless, we may trace in it many distinct marks of upward 
evolution. Besides the purely formal one of the accessory figures there is a note of 
advance in the greater variety and plasticity of the attitudes and in the expression 
of the features. The suitor with upraised hand is more obviously engaged in the 
act of striking; the personage with demonstrative hand to the left is evidently 
remonstrating with his tall neighbour; the faces in many instances are clearly 
portraits. There is spirit in the puffed cheeks and bent neck of the bagpipe-blower ; 
while the attitude of the Virgin implies some consciousness of the gravity and spiritual 
importance of the ceremony in which she forms the principal figure. As a whole, 
the composition is distinctly alive, and may be accepted as a typical specimen of the 
followers of Giotto. 

Fra Angelico’s exquisite Sposalizio in the Uffizi at Florence marks an immense 
advance in grouping and in treatment. (Of course the reader must understand 
that I select a few salient examples alone, omitting many intermediate stages.) The 
elements of the picture remain the same as ever; but the life and movement are 
totally different. The confused crowd which fills Taddeo Gaddi’s foreground gives 
place in the measured work of the monk of Fiesole to an orderly and simple 
arrangement of distinct figures. ‘The action here has its scene outside the Temple ; 
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the steps of the building form a foretaste of the later conceptions by Perugino and 
Raffael. ‘There is still the garden-wall of Taddeo’s treatment, overtopped by quaint 
palms of the painter’s imagination. Landscape as yet is not studied from nature. 
But the High Priest’s robes have become more costly. Fra Angelico’s innate love 
of decorative detail is shown in the borders of St. Joseph’s garment, as in those of 
St. Anne and the attendant maidens. Yet the saintliness of Joseph’s face and the 
pure innocence of the Virgin belong essentially to the Frate’s own delicate and 





































































SPOSALIZIO: TADDEO GADDI: IN SANTA CROCE, FLORENCE. 
From a Photograph bv FRATELLI ALINARI, Florence. 
exquisite character. The figures and expressions of the women who surround 
St. Anne are sweet and touching; the attitude of the children to the extreme right 
of the picture breathes Angelico’s tender and trustful nature. Observe, too, the 
clenched fists and vigorous pose of the assaulting suitors, rarely full of action for 
this holiest of painters. As in Taddeo’s case, the suitor who breaks his rod is 
duplicated: one, as before, snaps it under his feet, while the other does it with his 
hands unimpeded. But what could be more charming than the figure of this last, in 
his Florentine hose and his daintily painted coat, like a herald’s tabard? All the 
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formal factors of the scene are still retained: the budding rod and dove, the wall, 
the children, the long trumpets to the extreme left ; everything is there as in Taddeo’s 
picture, and in the selfsame order. But the soul is Angelico’s. The longer we look 
at it, the more we love it. 

Passing over a great gap, the two next instances to which I would direct the 
reader’s notice are the famous Sposalizio by Raffael in the Brera at Milan, and its 
almost equally famous prototype by Perugino, now in the museum at Caen in Normandy. 
The history of these two pictures is so illustrative of the evolutionary spirit to which 
I desire to call attention that I shall make no apology for relating it here in some 
little detail. 

Perugino’s Sposalizio was painted for a chapel in the cathedral at Perugia, where 
it hung till 1797, when the French removed it. Now, Raffael went from Urbino to 
Perugia, to work in Perugino’s studio, about the year 1500. Four years later he 
received a commission to paint a Sposalizio for the church of San Francesco in the 
neighbouring little Umbrian town of Citta di Castello, where it remained till the 
troublous times of 1798. Naturally, he copied to a great extent Perugino’s work, 
with which he was so familiar. This picture of his master’s, indeed, must have hung 
before his eyes continually, either in the studio or in the cathedral. When the young 
genius began to paint on his own account, a slight variant on Perugino’s Sposalizio 
was thus inevitably his first extensive easel-work, and it still stands forth for us in 
the gallery at Miian as the finest monument of his Peruginesque manner. Close 
comparison of the two pictures gives us a very good idea of the slow and gradual 
changes by which art always advanced from master to pupil. In both works the 
main arrangement is the same, and it is based upon essentially similar conceptions 
to those of Fra Angelico, modified in the direction which the advance of art and the 
pietistic and sentimental character of the Umbrian school inevitably dictated. In 
both master’s and pupil’s painting the top is rounded. They were votive pictures, 
and they retained the common form of altarpieces. Hence, too, the comparative 
narrowing of the composition. In both, the background is occupied by a small 
polygonal temple, “a charming forecast,” says Springer, “of Bramante’s buildings.” 
(Such Bramante-like conceptions of the Temple at Jerusalem occur in frescoes of 
Perugino’s and in other works of the same period. I do not doubt the hint was 
largely taken from the circular church of Sant’ Angelo at Perugia, modified by 
comparison with San Giovanni at Florence.) ‘The central group is the same as ever, 
yet oh, how different! The long-bearded High Priest joins the hands of the bridal 
pair. Mary is attended by St. Anne and the bevy of women ; Joseph by the suitors 
in jacket and hose, well displaying the figure of the discontented lover, who breaks 
his wand across his knee after his Giottesque prototype. ‘The steps of the Temple 
recall Fra Angelico; but the wall and palm trees give place with Perugino to a 
wide and hilly landscape, such as was natural to one who looked down on the 
spreading valley of the Tiber from the walled height of Perugia. This largeness of 
open-air view with citied hilltops is extremely characteristic of Umbrian painting. 

Closer examination, however, reveals the fact that Raffael’s picture is—the beginning 
of a Raffael. Already he is revolutionary. It may seem a small point to the eye of 
the artist ; but the evolutionist is instantly struck by the significant fact that Raffael 
has lawlessly, against all convention, transposed the component parts of his picture. 
Every previous Sposalizio has the Virgin and her attendant women on the spectator’s 
right, while Joseph and the suitors occupy the left-hand side of the composition. 
Raffael alters all that. Determined to be original, he places the Virgin on the left 
and Joseph on the right-hand side of his panel. I cannot agree with Springer that 
this is a merely formal change. If we looked at Perugino’s picture alone, we might 














SPOSALIZIO: PERUGINO: IN THE MUSEUM AT CAEN. 
Engraved by W. BiscomBeE GARDNER. 
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be tempted to think so: the question of sides might seem a mere detail. But 
when we reflect that the grouping of the figures was a persistent tradition—at least 
from the time of Giotto onwards—we shall realise how much boldness and individuality 
it required for a lad of twenty-one to break away at a bound from so venerable a 
precedent. 

In other particulars the difference is more marked. ‘The drawing of the figures 
already betrays Raffael. So, even more pointedly, does the grouping and disposition. 
Perugino’s figures almost always stand, as if in reverie, very distinct from one another ; 
even their draperies impinge as little as possible upon the draperies of their 
neighbours. They can contemplate and reflect, but they cannot act. They seem, so 
to speak, mere saints in the abstract, absorbed in thought, each blandly unconscious 
of his fellows’ presence. There is no attempt to throw them into any real dramatic 
relation to one another. ‘The grouping is purely symmetrical and formal. It is quite 
otherwise with Raffael, even in this early and largely Peruginesque picture. His 
figures are grouped with exquisite grace and skill into consistent and picturesque 
dramatic concert; and they exhibit a tenderness, a poetical delicacy, far above 
Perugino’s affected prettinesses. ‘True, the work is still essentially Umbrian in type ; 
it was painted in the very year when Raffael was to go to Florence and acquire the 
third of his four manners. ‘The Virgin is but poeticised Perugino in style ; so is the 
dainty, hooded lady just beside her ; so is the young man (said to be Raffael himself) 
close behind St. Joseph. But the ease and naturalness of the whole is utterly beyond 
Perugino’s reach ; nothing the placid Umbrian master ever painted was half so alive 
as the principal characters in this dainty little drama. It holds us spell-bound. We 
are still far from the astonishing vigour of action of the epileptic boy in the Transfigura- 
tion, or the hurrying water-carriers in the foreground of the Incendio del Borgo at the 
Vatican ; but we are almost equally far in the opposite direction from the comparatively 
statuesque and dreamy personages whom Perugino painted in utter isolation, doing 
nothing in particular save existing beautifully in rapt contemplation on the walls of the 
bright little Cambio at Perugia. Much as Raffael was to learn at Florence and Rome, 
he was Raffael in germ before ever he set foot beyond his native Umbria. At least, 
so it seems to the evolutionist, in whose eyes potentiality is already half performance. 

The National Gallery in London possesses two specimens of Sposalizio paintings, 
which I have not reproduced here, because it is comparatively easy for any English 
reader whom I may have succeeded in interesting in this subject to drop in at 
Trafalgar Square any afternoon and look at them. Both of them hang on the 
entrance wall of the Sienese room, and both are interesting from the point of view of 
our present inquiry. ‘The first is attributed to Niccolo Buonacorso, a painter of Siena 
in the fourteenth century. It is earlier in type than the earliest of those I have here 
described, and is extremely rude in execution. Yet, as often happens in the school of 
Duccio, there is a certain attempt at naturalistic drawing and at Oriental scenery. 
Notice, for example, the palm trees, as in Taddeo Gaddi and Fra Angelico ; also the 
dusky-faced player on the kettledrum, who is rather Indian than Syrian in character. 
Comparison of the Temple and other adjuncts with the illustrations here given will be 
interesting and instructive. ‘The second is by a somewhat later but nameless Sienese, 
and is chiefly interesting for the frank anachronism of its Gothic architecture. A 
careless observer might fail to notice the figure of the suitor who breaks his wand ; but 
if you look close to the frame on the left-hand side, you will find he is there, though 
little conspicuous. 

In organic evolution one can best understand the close inter-relations of genera 
and species when one examines a large number of allied forms in a single museum. It 
is the same with pictures. One can only grasp the close affiliation of one form on 
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another when one takes a number of contemporary or closely successive specimens, 
For the purposes of this article I have been obliged to confine myself to a very few 
selected cases: if I had allowed myself twenty or thirty illustrations instead of five 
or six, the gradual nature of the evolutionary process would have been far more 
conspicuous. As it is, I have been compelled to suppress many interesting inter- 
mediate stages. These the reader must take upon trust, or supply for himself from 
his own observation. The relation of the Raffael to the Perugino is the normal 
relation of each chief work to its immediate predecessor. Modification is only in 
detail. Even in the earlier instances, if you compare the groups in the Fra Angelico 
with the groups in the Taddeo Gaddi, from the children on the far right to the 
musicians on the far left, you will find they follow without a single exception precisely 
the same conventional order. The best way for those who may interest themselves 
in this aspect of art is to take up one or two separate subjects during an Italian tour 
and make as wide a collection as possible of illustrative photographs. 

And now a few words as to the general method. ‘There are two fundamentally 
different ways of regarding nature and the works of man. ‘They are usually found 
in different persons. Some men have the eye for likeness; some men the eye for 
difference. Of course, in the strictest sense, both are always, to some extent, 
combined in every personality; for there can be no cognition of any object without 
a simultaneous perception of its resemblance to some things and its difference from 
others. Every mental act requires a consciousness of likeness to be combined with a 
consciousness of diversity. But in some men the one faculty immensely preponderates, 
and in some men the other. I think it is usual for the artist and the art-critic to be 
most deeply impressed with the differences of things ; while the man of science is more 
deeply impressed by their likenesses. 

The perception of likeness in the midst of diversity is fundamental, indeed, in the 
scientific intellect ; it forms the very basis of the evolutionary spirit. Classification 
depends upon it ; so does the idea of descent with modification. ‘The biologist looks, 
for example, at a whale, and sees at once that, in spite of apparent differences, it is really 
allied to the horse and the cow rather than to the shark and the salmon. Deep- 
seated resemblances strike him more than superficial diversities. All his schemes of 
nature are built up out of such rapid recognitions of similarity. Homologous organs 
appear to him related under the densest disguises. He overlooks the outer mask, and 
sees beneath it to the structural identity. The artist, on the other hand, must catch 
at the surface diversities of things; the touch is all in all to him: his education is 
almost entirely an education in perceiving and registering the minutest shades and 
tones of difference. ‘ Effects” are his stock in trade. He is great on light and shade, 
on texture, on surface. From this fundamental distinction of aim distinctions of 
judgment must invariably arise ; and the man of science must be from certain points 
of view almost inevitably a bad critic of artistic performance. 

Yet there is a sphere, it seems to me, where this peculiar habit of the 
evolutionary mind may cast a certain amount of light upon the products, if not on 
the processes, of artistic genius. For the artist and the art-critic, carefully trained 
to discriminate schools and masters, to look for the special signs which mark the 
work of this or that painter, to note in detail the minutest differences, may sometimes 
be less impressed by the underlying identity of structure and composition in a whole 
series of works from the most unlike hands than by their differences of treatment. 
The evolutionist, on the other hand, coming to art with the preconceptions formed 
in very dissimilar fields of study, may sometimes see certain unessential yet interesting 
aspects of art more vividly than they are seen by the artist or the art-critic. It is 
this perception of likeness in difference which I venture to plead as my excuse for 
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the present series of papers. I am concerned not so much with treatment as with 
subject. From the first day when I began to look with interest at Italian art, the 
singular similarity between the course of its evolution and the course of evolution 
in animal and vegetable life struck me most forcibly. During many successive 
Italian tours, many visits to Paris, Munich, Florence, Venice, I have collected facts 
and examples in the same direction; and I am emboldened now to lay my results 
before the world, because I believe I have certain neglected aspects of the case to 
present which are relatively new, and which may prove interesting even to connoisseurs 
by virtue of being taken from a fresh point of view of the subject at issue. I do 
not mean, of course, to assert that the idea of evolution or of comparative study in 
art is new; but I do believe that the conception of the individual composition 
as an organic type, evolving along lines of its own, 7s a new and fruitful one; and 
on that conception I base the claim of these papers to an impartial hearing. 

Put briefly, I would say, every subject or theme in Italian art starts, like an 
organic type, from a special central form, Byzantine or Giottesque, as the case may 
be ; and varies therefrom by descent with modification. And the resulting varieties 
are produced by diversities of type in the environment. The Umbrian and Sienese 
forms, influenced by the pietism of St. Francis of Assisi and St. Catherine of Siena, 
vary in the direction of spirituality, fervour, a purely religious aim, a certain almost 
affected daintiness of composition. The Florentine, more cultivated, and tinged from 
the first with humanism, vary in the direction of grace, a sense of beauty, poetry, 
the ideal. The Venetian, as one might expect from a great commercial community, 
work out their own worldlier evolution in the direction of richness, luxuriance, an 
opulence of colour, a voluptuous wealth of female loveliness. The Lombard type is 
intellectual; the Paduan, scholastic, as befits the denizen of a university city. But 
still, as in organic forms derived from a common origin, we can affiliate all on a 
single ancestor. We find in every school the elements of the structure in each 
subject remain ever the same, while all the parts can be directly traced back as 
individual variations upon the corresponding parts of the primitive type to which they 
owe their origin. In the present case I have striven only to show persistence of 
type ; in subsequent instances I shall strive to point out differentiation of varieties. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer’s formula is justified even here: each step in the evolution 
shows greater heterogeneity, greater coherence, and greater definiteness than the 
stage that preceded it. Indeed, the closer one looks into the character of this corre- 
spondence, the clearer does it become that the prime form essentially resembles an 
organic ancestor, and that the variants follow the selfsame laws as evolving animals. 
The picture may be regarded as a parent type, giving rise to a family of differentiated 
descendants. 

To enforce these ideas, I have thought it best to begin with a comparatively 
unfamiliar subject, like the Sposalizio, instead of beginning with a familiar one, like 
the Annunciation or the Madonna and Child. In the latter cases, it is true, the 
unity of type is throughout much greater, and the course of evolution more absolutely 
unbroken. But the subject is there beset with preconceptions. Now, I desire rather 
to unfold my principles by gradual stages; and for this purpose it is best to begin 
with a simple and relatively unknown scene, and to lead up by slow degrees to 
more strictly conventionalised yet more complex problems. These I hope to treat 
in subsequent papers. 


GRANT ALLEN, 
(Zo be continued.\ 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


THROUGH THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 


PON his arrival in town, Mr. Levinger drove to a private hotel in Jermyn 
Street, where he was in the habit of staying on the rare occasions when he 
visited London. He dressed and dined; then, having posted a letter to 

Emma stating that he would call for her and Miss Graves on the following morning 
in time to catch the eleven o’clock train, and escort them home, he ordered a hansom 
and told the cabman to take him to 8, Kent Street. 

“Tt’s many a year since I have been in this place,” he thought to himself with 
a sigh, as the cab turned out of the Edgware Road, “and it doesn’t seem much 
changed. I wonder how she came to go to another house. Well, I shall know 
the worst, or the best of it, presently.” And again he sighed as the horse stopped 
with a jerk in front of No. 8. 

Telling the man to wait, he rang the bell. The door was opened by Mrs. Bird 
herself, who, seeing an elderly gentleman in a fur coat, dropped a polite curtsey. 

“Ts this Mrs. Bird’s house, pray?” he asked in his gentle voice. 

“Ves, sir; I am Mrs. Bird.” 

“Indeed: then perhaps you received a telegram from me this morning,— 
Mr. Levinger ?” 

“Yes, sir, it came safely, and I ordered some things on the strength of it. Will 
you be so good as to step in, sir? I have heard poor Joan speak of you, though 
I never could make out what you were to her from her father down.” 

“In a certain sense, madam, I am her guardian. Will you allow me to help 
you with that door? And now, how is she?” 

“ About as bad as she can be, sir; and if you are her guardian, I only wish 
that you had looked after her a little before, for I think that being so lonesome 


has preyed. upon her mind, poor dear. And now perhaps you'll step upstairs into 
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her sitting-toom, making as little noise as possible. The doctor and the nurse are 
with her, and you may wish to see them; it’s not a catching fever, so you can come 
up safely.” 

He bowed, and followed Mrs. Bird to the little room, where she offered him a 
chair. Through the thin double doors that separated them from the bedchamber 
he could hear the sound of whispering, and now and again of a voice, still strong 
and full, that spoke at random. “Don’t cut my hair,” said the voice: “why do 
you cut my hair? He used to praise it; he’d never know me without my hair.” 

“ That’s her raving, poor love. She’ll go on in this kind of way for hours.” 

Mr. Levinger turned a shade paler. He was a sensitive man, and these voices of 
the sick room pained him ; moreover, he may have found a meaning in them. 

“Perhaps you will give me a few details, Mrs. Bird,” he said, drawing his 
chair close to the window. ‘“ You might tell me first how Joan Haste came to be 
your lodger.” 

So Mrs. Bird began, and told him all the story, from the day when she had seen 
Joan sitting upon her box on the opposite doorstep till the present hour—that is, 
she told it to him with certain omissions. Mr. Levinger listened attentively. 

“T was very wrong,” he said, when she had finished, “to allow her to come to 
London in this fashion. I reproach myself much about it, but the girl was headstrong 
and—there were reasons. It is most fortunate that she should have found so kind 
a friend as you seem to have been to her.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Mrs. Bird severely, “I must say that I think you were 
wrong. London is not a place to throw a young woman like Joan into to sink or 
to swim, even though she may have given you some trouble ; and if anything happens 
to her I think that you will always have it on your conscience.” And she put her 
head on one side and looked at him through her spectacles. 

Mr. Levinger winced visibly, and did not seem to know what to answer, At 
that moment the doctor came out of the sick room, leaving the door open; and, 
looking through it, Mr. Levinger saw a picture that he could never forget. Joan 
was lying upon an iron bedstead, and on a chair beside it, shimmering in the light, 
lay the tumbled masses of her shorn hair. Her face was flushed, and her large 
eyes shone with an unnatural brightness. One hand hung downwards almost to 
the floor, and with the other she felt feebly at her head, saying in a piteous voice, 
“Where is my hair? What have you done with my hair? He will never know me 
like this, or if he does he will think me ugly. Oh! please give me back my hair.” 
Then the nurse closed the door, and Mr. Levinger was glad of it. 

“This is the gentleman, Doctor,” said Mrs. Bird, “ who is interested in——” 

The doctor bowed stiffly; then, seeing what manner of man Mr. Levinger was, 
relaxed, and said, “I beg your pardon. I suppose that your interest in my patient 
is of a parental character?” 

“Not exactly, sir, but I consider myself ¢” /oco parentis. Can you give me any 
information, or perhaps I should say—any hope ?” 

“ Hope? Oh yes—lots of it,” answered the doctor, who was an able middle-aged 
man of the brusque and kindly order, one who understood his busiuess, but took 
pleasure in disparaging both himself and it. “I always hope until I see a patient in 
his coffin. Not that things are as bad as that in this case. I trust that she will pull 
through—I fancy that she w// pull through ; but all the same, as I understand that 
expense is no longer an object, I am going to get in a second opinion to-morrow. 
You see I am barely forty myself, and my experience is consequently limited,” and 
he smiled satirically. ‘I have my views, but I daresay that they stand in need of 
correction ; at any rate, without further advice I don’t mean to take the responsibility 
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of the rather heroic treatment which I propose to adopt. The case is a somewhat 
peculiar one, I can’t understand why the girl should be in this way at all, except 
on the hypothesis that she is suffering from some severe mental shock; and I 
purpose, therefore, to try and doctor her mind as well as her body. But it is useless 
to bore laymen with these matters. I can only say, sir, that I am deeply interested 
in the case, and will do my utmost to pull her through. I would rather that she 
had been at the hospital; but, on the whole, she is not badly off here, especially 
as I have succeeded in getting the best nurse for her that I know anywhere. 
Good-night.” 

“ Good-night, Doctor, and whatever the issue, pray accept my thanks in advance, 
and remember that you need not spare money.” 

“Don’t be afraid, sir—I shan’t. [I'll spend a thousand pounds over her if 
necessary ; and save your thanks at present,—three weeks hence it may be another 
matter, or there may be only the bill to pay. Well, I must be off. Good-night. 
Perhaps, Mrs. Bird, you will send out for the things the nurse wants,” and he went. 

“ That seems a capable man,” said Mr. Levinger ; “I like the look of him. And 
now, madam, you will need some cash in hand. I have brought twenty pounds with 
me, which I suppose will be enough to go on with, without touching Joan’s money,” 
and he placed that sum upon the table 

“ By the way, Mrs. Bird,” he added, “perhaps you will be good enough to send 
me a note or a telegram every day informing me of your patient’s progress—here 
is my address—also to keep an account of all sums expended, in which you can 
include an extra allowance of a pound a week to yourself, to compensate you for 
the trouble and anxiety to which this illness must put you.” 

“Thank you, sir,” she answered, curtseying—“ I call that very liberal ; though, to 
tell you the truth, Iam so fond of Joan that I would not take a farthing if I could 
afford it. But, what between two deaf-and-dumb people to look after and her on 
my mind, it is no use pretending that I can get through as much dressmaking work 
as I ought ; and so, as you seem well able to pay, I will put my pride in my pocket 
and the money along with it. Also I will keep you informed daily, as you ask.” 

“Two deaf-and-dumb people ?” 

“Ves, sir,’—and she told him about her husband and Sally. 

‘‘Really,” he said, when she had finished, surveying the frail little woman with 
admiration, “ you seem to have more than your share of this world’s burden, and I 
respect you, madam, for the way in which you bear it.” 

“Not a bit, sir,” she answered cheerily ; “while it pleases God to give me my 
health, I wouldn’t change places with the Queen of England and all her glory.” 

“T admire you still more, Mrs. Bird,” he answered, as he bowed himself out 
politely ; “I wish that everybody could face their trials so cheerfully.” But within 
himself he said, “ Poor Joan! no wonder she was wretched, shut up in this dreadful 
little house with deaf-and-dumb folk for companions. Well, I have done all I can 
for her now, but I wish that I had begun earlier. Oh! if I could have the last 
twenty years over again, things would be very different to-day.” 

Mrs. Bird was delighted with Mr. Levinger. Never before, as she explained 
presently with much gesticulation to Jim, had she met so charming, so handsome, 
so thoughtful, and so liberal an elderly gentleman. 

“ But,” gesticulated Jim back, “if he is all this, why didn’t he look after Joan 
better before ?”—a question that his wife felt herself unable to answer, beyond saying 
that Joan and all connected with her were “ most mysterious, my dear, and quite 
beyond me.” 

Indeed, now that she came to think of it, she saw that whereas she had given 
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Mr. Levinger every information in her power, he had imparted none to ‘her. To 
this moment she did not know what was the exact relationship in which he stood 
towards Joan. Though there were many dissimilarities between them, it had struck 
her, observing him, that his eyes and voice were not unlike Joan’s. Could he be 
her father? And, if so, how did it come about that he had allowed her to wander 
to London and to live there unprotected? Like the rest, it was a mystery, and one 
that after much cogitation. she was forced to give up as insoluble, though on the 
whole she came to the conclusion that her visitor was not a blood relation of Joan. 

Mr. Levinger duly carried out his programme, and on the morrow escorted his 
daughter and Ellen back to Bradmouth; but he did not think fit to tell them the 
true cause of his visit to London, which he accounted for by saying that he had 
come up to bargain with a dealer in curiosities about some ancient British ornaments 
that were on the market. Nor, oddly enough, did Ellen chance to mention that 
she had seen Joan selling mantles at Messrs. Black & Parker’s; the fact being 
that, as regards this young woman, there reigned a conspiracy of silence. Neither 
at Rosham nor at Monk’s Lodge was her name ever mentioned, and yet she was 
seldom out of the thoughts of the members of either of those households. Ellen, 
when the preparations for her approaching marriage allowed her time for thought, 
never ceased to congratulate herself upon her presence of mind in preventing the 
recognition of Joan by Henry. It was clear to her that her obstinate brother had 
begun to settle down and to see matters in a truer light, especially as regarded 
Emma; but it was also clear that had he once found the missing Joan there 
would have been new troubles. Well, he had not found her, so that danger had 
gone by. And Ellen rejoiced accordingly. 

Mrs. Bird kept her promise, writing and telegraphing regularly to Mr. Levinger 
to inform him of Joan’s progress. Indeed, for some time the messenger from the 
Bradmouth post office arrived almost daily with a yellow envelope at Monk’s Lodge. 
One of these telegrams Emma opened by chance, as her father happened to be 
out and the boy said that it required an answer. It ran: “ Patient had serious 
relapse last night. Doctor proposes to call in-——” [here followed the name of a very 
eminent authority on such cases]|—“do you sanction expense? Reply, Bird.” Emma 
was naturally quite unable to reply, and so soon as he came in she handed_ the 
telegram to Mr. Levinger, explaining why she had opened it. He read it, then 
said, with as much severity as he ever showed towards his daughter : 

“T wish, my dear Emma, that in future you would be so kind as to leave my 
letters and telegrams alone. As you have opened it, however, and your curiosity 
is doubtless excited, I may as well tell you that this is a business cypher, and has 
to do with nothing more romantic than the Stock Exchange.” 

“T am very sorry, father,” she answered coldly—for, trusting as she was by 
nature, she did not believe him—‘“ I will be more careful in future.” 

Then she left the room, feeling that another enigma had been added to the 
growing stock of family mysteries. 


Slowly the days went by, till at length it became cledr to those who tended her 
that Joan would recover from her illness. 

The last and greatest crisis had come and gone, the fever had left her, and 
she no longer wandered in her mind, but lay upon the bed a shadow of her former 
self, so weak that she could scarcely speak above a whisper. All day long she lay 
thus, staring at the dingy ceiling above her with her brown eyes, which, always iarge, 
now looked positively unnatural in her wasted face—a very pathetic sight to see. 
At times the eyes would fill with tears, and at times she would sigh a little, but 
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she never smiled, except in acknowledgment of some service of the sick room. Once 
she asked Mrs. Bird if any one had discovered that she was ill, or come to see her, 
and on receiving a reply in the affirmative, asked eagerly,— 

“Who? What was his name?” 

“ Mr. Levinger,” the little woman answered. 

“Tt is very kind of him,” Joan murmured, and turned her head upon the pillow, 
where presently Mrs. Bird saw such a mark as might have been left by the falling of 
a heavy raindrop. 

Then it was that Mrs. Bird’s doubts and difficulties began afresh. From what 
she had heard while attending on Joan in her delirium, she was now convinced that 
the poor girl’s story was true, and that the letter which she had written was addressed 
not to any imaginary person, but to a living man who had worked her bitter wrong. 
This view indeed was confirmed by the doctor, who added, curiously enough, that had 
it not been for her condition he did not believe that she would have lived. In these 
circumstances the question that tormented Mrs. Bird was whether or no she would do 
right to post that letter. At one time she thought of laying the matter before Mr. 
Levinger, but upon consideration she refrained from doing so. He was the girl’s 
guardian, and doubtless he knew nothing of her disgrace. Why, then, should she 
expose it, unless it became absolutely necessary so to do? Ultimately he would have 
to be told, but there seemed no need to tell him until an appeal to the man’s honour 
and pity had failed. After much thought Mrs. Bird adopted a third course, and 
took the doctor into her confidence. He was a man of rough manners, plain speech, 
and good heart, and her story did not in the least surprise him. 

“There’s nothing wonderful about this, Mrs. Bird,” he said. “I have seen the 
same thing with variations dozens of times in my twenty years of experience. It’s 
no use your starting off to call this man a scoundrel and a brute. It’s fashionable, 
I know, but it does not follow that it is accurate: you see it is just possible that 
the girl may have been to blame herself, poor dear. However, she is in a mess, 
and the thing is to get her out of it, at the expense of the man if necessary, for we 
are interested in her and not in him. That letter of hers is a beautiful production 
in a queer kind of way, and ought to have an effect on the individual, if he is 
not already married, or a bad lot—both of which things are probable. I tell you 
what, I will make a few inquiries about him, and let you know my opinion to-morrow. 
What did you say his name was? Henry Graves? ‘Thanks; goodbye. No, no 
opiate to-night, I think.” 

On the following day the doctor returned, and having visited Joan and reported 
favourably of her progress, he descended to the front parlour, where Mrs. Bird was 
waiting for him. 

“She’s getting on well,” he said—‘“a good deal better than I expected, indeed. 
Well, I have looked up Sir Henry Graves, for he’s a baronet. As it chanced, I 
came across a man at the hospital last night who used to stay with his father down 
at Rosham. The old man, Sir Reginald, died a few months ago; and Henry, the 
second son—for his elder brother broke his neck in a steeplechase—succeeded him. 
He is, or was, a captain in the Navy, rather a distinguished man in a small way ; 
and not long ago he met with an accident, broke his leg or something of that sort, 
and was laid up at an inn in a place called Bradmouth. It seems that he is a 
good sort of fellow, though rather taciturn. That's all I could find out about him.” 
“Joan comes from Bradmouth, and she lived in an inn there,” answered Mrs. 
Bird. 

“Oh! did she? Well, then there you have the whole thing; nothing could be 
more natural and proper, or rather improper.” 
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“ Perhaps so, sir,” said Mrs. Bird reprovingly ; “though, begging your pardon, 
I cannot see that this is a matter to joke about. What I want to know now is— 
shall I send the gentleman that letter ?” 

The doctor rubbed his nose reflectively and answered, “ If you do he will probably 
put it at the back of the fire; but so far as I can judge, being of course totally 
unacquainted with the details, it can’t hurt anybody much, and it may have a good 
effect. She has forgotten that she ever wrote it, and you may be sure that unless 
he acts on it he won’t show it about the neighbourhood. Yes, on the whole I think 
that you may as well send it, though I daresay that it will put him in a tight place.” 

“That is where I should like to see him,” she answered, pursing up her lips. 

“T dare say. You're down on the man, are you not, Mrs. Bird? And so am 
I, speaking in a blessed ignorance of the facts. By all means let him be put into 
a tight place, or ruined, for anything I care. He may be comparatively innocent, 
but my sympathies are with the lady, whom I chance to know, and who is very 
good-looking. Mind you let me know what happens—that is, if anything does happen.” 

That afternoon Mrs. Bird wrote her letter, or rather she wrote several letters, 
for never before did the composition of an epistle give her so much thought and 
trouble. In the end it ran as follows :— 

“ SIR,— 

“T am venturing to take what I daresay you will think a great liberty, and a 
liberty it is, indeed, that only duty drives me to. For several months a girl called Joan 
Haste has been staying in my house as a lodger. Some weeks ago she was taken seriously 
ill with a brain fever, from which she has nearly died ; but it pleased God to spare her life, 
and now, though she is weak as water, the doctor thinks that she will recover. On the 
night that she became ill she returned home not at all herself, and made a confession to me, 
about which I need say nothing. Afterwards she wrote what I inclose to you. You will 
see from the wording of it that she was off her head when she did it, and now I am sure 
that she remembers nothing of it. I found the letter and kept it; and partly from what 
fell from her lips while she was delirious, partly because of other circumstances, I became 
sure that you are the man to whom that letter is addressed. If I have made any mistake 
you must forgive me, and I beg that you will then return the inclosed and destroy my 
letter. If, sir, I have not made a mistake, then I hope that you will see fit to act like an 
honest man towards poor Joan, who, whatever her faults may be—and such as they are 
you are the cause of them—is as good-hearted as she is sweet and beautiful. It is not 
for me to judge you or reproach you ; but if you can, I do pray you to act right by this 
poor girl, who otherwise must be ruined, and may perhaps drift into a life of sin and 
misery, the responsibility for which will be upon your hands. 

‘Sir, I have nothing more to say: the paper I inclose explains everything. 

“ T am, sir, 
“Your humble servant, 
“JANE BIRD. 

“ P.S.—Sir, I may say that there is no need for you to hurry to answer this, since, even 
if you wished to do so, I do not think that it would be safe for you to see Joan, or even to 
write anything that would excite her, for ten days at least.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
REAPING THE WHIRLWIND. 
THE day that Mrs. Bird wrote her letter to Henry was the day of Ellen’s marriage 
with Mr. Edward Milward. It was settled that the ceremony should be a quiet one, 


because of the recent death of the bride’s father—an arrangement that suited Lady 
Graves and her daughter very well, seeing that it was necessary to cut down the 
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expenses to the last farthing. Indeed, the possibility of a financial esclandre at 
Rosham before she was safely married and independent of such misfortunes, haunted 
Ellen like a nightmare. Edward, it is true, was now perfectly in hand, and showed 
no further symptoms of backsliding. Still, slips between the cup and the lip are 
many, and in the event of a public scandal anything might happen. However private 
the marriage, it proved, in fact, impossible to dispense with a certain amount of 
the hospitality usual upon these occasions: thus a dinner must be given to the 
tenants, and a reception held after the wedding to which all the neighbouring 
families were invited. In these preparations Henry took but a small part, though, 
as head of the family, it would be his duty to give away the bride and to receive 
the guests. This marriage, and everything connected with it, was hateful to him, but 
not the less on that account must he keep up appearances before the world. There 
had been no reconciliation between himself and his sister, though outwardly they 
were polite and even affectionate to each other; and he had scarcely exchanged a 
word in private with his future brother-in-law since the day when Edward read him 
a lecture upon morals and conduct. 

Thus it came about that not even Ellen herself was more anxious that the 
marriage should be over and done with. As it chanced, the bride’s good luck did 
not desert her, and everything went smoothly. At the last moment, indeed, Edward 
showed some disposition to jib at the settlements, which, considering that the lady 
brought him nothing, were disproportionate and unfair; but Ellen’s lawyers, assisted 
by a judicious letter from herself, were equal to the emergency, and he grumbled 
and signed. 

At length, to everybody’s relief, the day came—-one of those rare and beautiful 
November days when the falling leaves dropped silently as snowflakes through the 
crisp and sunlit air to the frosted grass beneath. Rosham church was full, and 
when the bride, looking very stately and handsome in her wedding robes, swept up 
the aisle on her brother’s arm, followed by her two bridesmaids, Emma _ Levinger 
and an aristocratic cousin of Mr. Milward’s, a low hum of admiration ran round the 
crowded pews. Then Edward, exceedingly uncomfortable in the newest of coats 
and the shiniest of boots, took his place by her side; the service began, Henry, 
wearing anything but an amiable expression of countenance, gave his sister away, 
and presently Mr. and Mrs. Milward were receiving the congratulations of their 
relatives and friends. 

The wedding took place at two o’clock, so that there were no speeches or breakfast, 
only a glorified tea with champagne, at which the rector of the parish, vce Sir Henry 
Graves, who declared himself quite incapable of public speaking, proposed the bride 
and bridegroom’s health in a few well-chosen words and a Latin quctation. Edward 
responded, stuttering horribly, saying with much truth, but by inadvertence, “ that 
this was the proudest moment of his wife’s life,’ whereat Henry smiled grimly and 
everybody else tittered. Then the company wandered off to inspect the marriage 
offerings, which were “‘numerous and costly”; the newly married pair vanished, 
and reappeared in appropriate travelling costume, to be driven away amid showers of 
slippers and rice, and after a little feeble and flickering conversation the proceedings 
terminated. 

Mr. Levinger and Emma were the last to go. 

“You look tired, Graves,” said the former, as his trap came round. 

“Yes,” he answered, “I never was more tired in my life. Thank Heaven that 
it is done with!” 

“Well, it is a good business well over, and, even if you don’t quite like the 
man, one that has many advantages.” 
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“Amid showers of slippers and rice.” 


“J dare say,” Henry replied briefly. ‘Goodbye, Miss Levinger; many thanks 
for coming. If you will allow me to say so, I think that dress of yours is charming, 
with those shimmering ornaments—moonstones, are they not ?” 

“J am glad you like it, Sir Henry,” she answered, looking pleased. 

“By the way, Graves,” broke in Mr. Levinger, “can you come over next Friday 
week and stop till Tuesday? You know that old donkey Bowles rears a few pheasants 
in the intervals of attending the public-house. There ought to be three or four 
hundred to shoot, and they fly high on those hillside covers—too high for me, 
anyway. If you can come, I'll get another gun or two—there’s a parson near who 
has a couple of pupils, very decent shots—and we’ll shoot on Saturday and Monday, 
and Tuesday too if you care for driven partridge, resting the Sabbath.” 

“T shall be delighted,” answered Henry sincerely. “I don’t think that I have 
any engagement ; in fact, I am sure that I have none,” and he looked at Emma 
and, for the first time that day, smiled genially. 

Emma saw the look and the smile, and wondered in her heart whether it were 
the prospect of shooting the three or four hundred pheasants that “flew high” 
with which Henry was delighted, or that of visiting Monk’s Lodge—and herself. 
On the whole she thought it was the pheasants; still she smiled in answer, and said 
she was glad that he could come. Then they drove off, and Henry, having changed 
his wedding garments for a shooting coat, departed to the study, there to smoke the 
pipe of peace. 

That night he dined /ée-d-¢éfe with his mother. It was not a cheerful meal, for 
the house was disorganised and vestiges of the marriage feast were all about them. 
There had been no time even to remove the extra leaves from the great oval 
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dining-table, and as Henry and his mother’s places were set at its opposite extremes, 
conversation was, or seemed to be, impossible. 

“T think that this is a little dismal, dear,” said Lady Graves, speaking across the 
white expanse of cloth, when the butler had served the dessert and gone. 

“ Yes,” answered Henry ; “it reminds me of South Africa, where the natives talk 
to each other across the kloofs. Suppose that we go into the study,—we shan’t 
want a speaking trumpet there.” 

His mother nodded in assent, and they adjourned, Henry taking a decanter of 
wine with him. 

“T think that it went off very well,” she said presently, when he had made up 
the fire. 

“Oh, yes, I suppose so. You don’t mind my smoking, do you, mother?” 

“T know that you didn’t like the marriage, Henry,” she went on, “nor do I 
altogether, for Edward is not—well, quite the class of man that I should have 
selected. - But different people have different tastes, and I think that he will suit 
Ellen admirably. You see, she will rule him, and she could never have got on with 
a man who tried to be her master; also he is rich, and wealth is necessary to her 
comfort. I shall be very much surprised if she does not make a great success of 
her marriage.” 

“Ellen would make a success of anything, mother—even of Edward Milward. 
I have a great admiration for Ellen, but somehow I do not envy my brother-in-law 
his bargain, though he has married a lady, which, strictly speaking, is more than 
he deserves. However, I dare say that he will find his place.” 

“T have no doubt that they will settle it to their mutual satisfaction, dear; and, 
to look at the matter from another point of view, it certainly is a relief to me to 
know that your sister is removed out of reach of our troubles here.” And she sighed. 
“Tt has been a great struggle, Henry, to keep up appearances ‘so far, and I was in 
constant fear lest something awful should happen before the marriage. One way 
and another, difficulties have been staved off ; indeed, the fact that Ellen was going 
to become the wife of such a rich man—for he is very rich—has helped us a great 
deal. But now the money is done; I doubt if there is a hundred pounds to go 
on with, and what is to happen I am sure I do not know.” 

Henry puffed at his pipe, staring into the fire, and made no answer. 

“T scarcely like to ask you, dear,” Lady Graves went on presently, “but— 
have you in any way considered the matter of which we spoke together after your 
father’s funeral ? ” 

“Yes, mother, I have considered—I have considered it a great deal.” 

“ And what conclusion have you come to, Henry?” she asked, making pretence 
_ to arrange her dress in order to conceal the anxiety with which she awaited his 

answer. 

He rose, and, although it was only half smoked, knocked out the contents of 
his pipe upon the fire-guard. Then he turned round and spoke suddenly, almost 
fiercely indeed. 

“The conclusion which I have come to, mother, is that, taking everything into 
consideration, I ought to try my luck yonder. I don’t know that she will have me, 
indeed I think that she will be foolish if she does, but I’ll ask her. The other has 
vanished Heaven knows where; I can’t find her, and perhaps it is best that I 
shouldn’t, for if I did my resolutions might melt. And now, if you don’t mind, 
let us talk of something else. I will let you know the end of the adventure in 
due course.” 

“One question, Henry. Are you going to Monk’s Lodge again?” 
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“*What conclusion have you come td, Henry ?'” 


“Yes, on Friday week. I have accepted an invitation to stay there from Friday 
till Tuesday, or perhaps longer.” 

Lady Graves uttered a sigh of the most intense and heartfelt relief. Then she 
rose, and coming to where her son was sitting, she kissed him upon the forehead, 
murmuring, “God bless you, my dear boy !—you have made me a happier woman 
than I have been for many a long day. Good-night.” 

He returned his mother’s embrace, lit a bedroom candle for her, and watched 
her pass from the room and across the hall. As she went he noticed that her very 
gait seemed different, so great was the effect of his words upon her. Of late it had 
been uncertain, almost timid; but now she was walking as she used to walk in 
middle life, with grace and dignity, holding her head high. 

“Poor mother!” he thought to himself as he resumed his seat, “she has had 
much to bear, and it is a comfort to be able to please her for once. Heaven 
knows that had I alone been concerned I would have done it long ago for her 
sake. Oh, Joan, Joan! I wonder where you are, and why your eyes haunt me so 
continually. Well, wherever you may be, it is all over between us now, Joan.” 
And he put his hands before his face and groaned aloud. 


On the following morning, while Henry was dressing, the butler brought him 
up his letters, in accordance with the custom of the house. One by one, as the 
exigencies of his toilet gave him opportunity, he opened them and glanced through 
their contents. Some were circulars, some were on business connected with the 
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estate, two were invitations to shoot, and one was a bill for saddlery supplied to 
his brother three years before. 

“ That’s the lot, I think,” he said, and was crushing up the circulars preparatory 
to throwing them into the fireplace, when another rather bulky letter, in a common 
thin envelope and addressed in an unformed handwriting, fell from among them. 
He picked it up and examined it, a certain distrust of this innocent-looking epistle 
creeping into his mind. “I wonder what it is?” he thought to himself: “another 
of Reginald’s bills, or a fresh application for money from one of his intimate friends ? 
Anyway I don’t know the writing, and I have half a mind to tear it up unread. 
Letters that look like that always contain something disagreeable.” 

He threw it down on the dressing-table while he arranged his necktie, and 
hunted for a stud which had rolled under a chest of drawers. Indeed, the excite- 
ment of this wild pursuit put the letter out of his mind till he went to brush his 
hair, when the inaccurate superscription of “Sir H. Grave” immediately caught his 
eye, and he opened it at once. The first words that he saw were “see fit to act 
like an honest man.” 

“ As I thought,” he said aloud, “here’s another of Reginald’s legacies with the 
bill inside.” And uttering an exclamation he lifted the letter to throw it into the 
fireplace, when its inclosure slipped out of it. 

Then Henry turned pale, for he knew the writing: it was Joan Haste’s. In five 
more minutes he had read both the documents through, and was sitting on his bed 
staring vacantly before him like a man in a trance. He may have sat like this for 
ten minutes, then he rose, saying in a perfectly quiet voice, as though he were 
addressing the bodily presence of Mrs. Bird: 

“Of course, my dear madam, you are absolutely right; the only thing to do is 
to marry her at once, and I am infinitely obliged to you for bringing these facts 
to my notice; but I must say that if ever a man got into a worse or more unlucky 
scrape, I never heard of it.” And he laughed. 

Then he re-read Joan’s wandering words very carefully, and while he did so his 
eyes filled with tears. 

“My darling! What you must have suffered!” he said, pressing the letter against 
his heart. “I love you! I love you! I would never say it before, but I say it now 
once and for all, and I thank God that He has spared you and given me the right to 
marry you and the chance of making you happy. Well, the thing is settled now, 
and it only remains to carry it through. First of all my mother must be told, which 
will be a pleasant business,—I am glad, by the way, that Ellen has gone before I 
got this, for I believe that I should have had words with her. To think of my 
looking at that cloak and never seeing the woman who wore it, although she saw 
me! I remember the incident perfectly well, and one would have imagined But 
so much for thought transference and the rest of it. Well, I suppose that I may as 
well go down to breakfast. It is a very strange world and a very sad one too.” 

Henry went to breakfast accordingly, but he had little appetite for that meal, 
at which Lady Graves did not appear; then he adjourned to the study to smoke 
and reflect. It seemed to him that it would be well to settle this matter beyond 
the possibility of backsliding before he saw his mother. Ringing the bell, he gave 
an order that the boy should saddle the pony and ride into Bradmouth in time to 
catch the midday post ; then he wrote thus to Mrs. Bird :— 


“DEAR MADAM,-— 


“T have to thank you for your letter and its inclosure, and I hope that my 
conduct under the circumstances which you detail will not be such as to disappoint the 
hopes that you express therein. I shall be very much obliged if you will kindly keep 
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me informed of Joan's progress. I purpose to come and see her within a week or so; 
and meanwhile, if you think it safe, I beg that you will give her the inclosed letter. 
Perhaps you will let me know when she is well enough to see me. You seem to have 
been a kind friend to Joan, for which I thank you heartily. 
“ Believe me to remain 
“Very faithfully yours, 
“ HENRY GRAVES.” 


To Joan he wrote also as follows :— 


“DEAREST JOAN,— 

Some months since you left Bradmouth, and from that day to this I have heard 
nothing of you. This morning, however, I learned your address, and how terribly ill you 
have been. I have received also a letter, or rather a portion of a letter, that you wrote to 
me on the day when the fever took you; and I can only say that nothing I ever read has 
touched me so deeply. I do not propose to write to you at any length now, since I can 
tell you more in half an hour than I could put on paper in a week. But I want to beg 
you to dismiss all anxieties from your mind, and to rest quiet and get well as quickly as 
possible. Very shortly, indeed as soon as it is safe for me to do so without disturbing you, 
I hope to pay you a visit with the purpose of asking you if you will honour me by becoming 
my wife. I love you, dearest Joan—how much I never knew until I read your letter: 
perhaps you will understand all that I have neither the time nor the ability to say at this 
moment. I will add only that whatever troubles and difficulties may arise, I place my 
future in your hands with the utmost happiness and confidence, and grieve most bitterly 
to think that you should have been exposed to doubt and anxiety on my account. Had you 
been a little more open with me this would never have happened ; and there, and there 
alone, I consider that you have been to blame. I shall expect to hear from Mrs. Bird, or 
perhaps from yourself, on what day I may hope to see you. Till then, dearest Joan, 

“ Believe me 
“ Most affectionately yours, 
“ HENRY GRAVES.” 


By the time that he had finished and directed the letters, inclosing that to Joan 
in the envelope addressed to Mrs. Bird, which he sealed, Thomson announced that the 
boy was ready. 

“Very well: give him this to post at Bradmouth, and tell him to be careful not to 
lose it, and not to be late.” 

The butler went, and presently Henry caught sight of his messenger cantering down 
the drive. 

“There!” he thought, “that’s done; and so am I in a sense. Now for my 
mother. I must have it out before my courage fails me.” 

Then he went into the drawing-room, where he found Lady Graves engaged in 
doing up little boxes of wedding cake to be sent to various friends and connections. 

She greeted him with a pleasant smile, made some little remark about the room 
being cold, and throwing back the long crape strings of her widow’s cap, lifted her face 
for Henry to kiss. 

“Why, my dear boy, what’s the matter with you?” she said, starting as he bent 
over her. “ You look so disturbed.” 

“T am disturbed, mother,” he answered, seating himself, “and so I fear you will be 
when you have heard what I have to tell you.” 

Lady Graves glanced at him in alarm ; she was well trained in bad tidings, but use 
cannot accustom the blood horse to the whip or the heart to sorrow. 

“Go on,” she said. 
“ Mother,” he began in a hoarse voice, “last night I told you that I intended 
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to propose to Miss 
Levinger; now I have 
come to tell you that 
such a thing is abso 
lutely impossible.” 

“ Why, Henry?” 

“ Because I am going 
to marry another woman, 
mother.” 

“Going to marry 
another woman?” she 
repeated, bewildered. 
“Whom? Is it that 
girl ?,” 

“ Ves, mother, it is she 
—Joan Haste. You re- 
member a _ conversation 
that we had shortly after 
my father’s death ?” 

She bowed her head 
in assent. 

“Then you pointed 
out to me what you con- 
sidered to be my duty, ; 
and begged me to take ‘Thomson announced that the boy was ready.” 
time to think. I did so, 
and came to the conclusion that on the whole your view was the right one, as 
I told you last night. ‘This morning, however, I have received two letters, the first 
news of Joan Haste that has reached me since she left Bradmouth, which oblige me 
to change my mind. Here they are: perhaps you will read them.” 

Lady Graves took the letters and perused them carefully, reading them twice from 
end to end. ‘Then she handed them back to her son. 

“Do you understand now, mother?” he asked. 

“ Perfectly, Henry.” 

“ And do you still think that I am wrong in determining to marry Joan Haste— 
whom I love ?” 

“No, Henry: I think that you are right if the girl desires it—since,” she added 
with a touch of bitterness, “it seems to be conceded by the world that the duty 
which a man owes to his parents and his family cannot be allowed to weigh against 
the duty which he owes to the partner of his sin. Oh! Henry, Henry, had 
you but kept your hands clean in this tempiation as I know that you have done 
in others, these sorrows would not have fallen upon us. But it is useless to 
reproach you, and perhaps you are as much sinned against as sinning. At least 
you have sown the wind and you must reap the whirlwind, and -whoever is to 
blame, it has come about that the fortunes of our house are fallen irretrievably, 
and that you must give your honour and your name into the keeping of a frail 
girl who has neither.” And with a tragic gesture of despair Lady Graves rose 
and left the room. 

“Whether or not virtue brings its own reward I cannot say,” reflected Henry, 
looking after her, “but that vice does so is pretty clear. It seems to me that I am 
a singularly unfortunate man, and so, I suppose, I shall remain.” 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE GATE OF PARADISE. 


For some days Lady Graves was completely prostrated by this new and terripie 
misfortune, which, following as it did hard upon the hope of happier things, seemed 
to her utterly overwhelming. She dared not even trust herself to see her son, but 
kept her room, sending a message to him to say that she was unwell and did not 
wish to be disturbed. For his part Henry avoided the house as much as possible. 
As it chanced, he had several invitations to shoot during this particular week, one 
of them coupled with an engagement to dine and sleep; and of all of these he 
availed himself, though they brought him little enjoyment. On the third morning 
after he had posted his letter, there came a short answer from Mrs. Bird, stating 
that Joan would be well enough to see him on the following Wednesday or Thursday ; 
but from Joan herself he received no reply. This note reached him on a Friday, 
just as he was starting to keep his aforesaid engagement to shoot and sleep. On 
Saturday he returned to Rosham to find that his mother had gone to town, leaving 
a note of explanation to be given to him. ‘The note said: 
“DEAR HENRY,— 

“T am going to London to stay for a few days with my old friend and your 
godmother, Lady Norse. Circumstances that have recently arisen make it necessary that 
I should consult with the lawyers, to see if it is possible for me to recover any of the sums 
that from time to time have been expended upon this estate out of my private fortune. I 
am not avaricious, but if I can obtain some slight provision for my remaining years, of 
course I must do so; and I desire that my claim should be made out legally, so as to entitle 
me to rank as a creditor in the bankruptcy proceedings which are now, I suppose, inevitable. 

“ Your affectionate mother, 
“E, GRAVES.” 


Henry put the letter into his pocket with a sigh. Like everything else, it was 
sad and humil‘ating; but he was not sorry to find that his mother had gone, for 
he had no more wish to meet her just now than she had to meet him. Then he 
began to wonder if he ought to take any steps to advise Mr. Levinger of his 
intentions, so that the mortgagee might proceed to recover such portion of the 
capital advanced as the assets would realise. On the whole he determined to let the 
matter be for a while. He was sick to death of arguments, reproaches, and affairs ; 
it would be time enough to face these and other disagreeables when he had seen 
Joan and was about to marry her, or had already done so. There was no pressing 
need for hurry. By Mr. Levinger’s help arrangements had been made under which 
the vacant farms were being carried on for the present, and he had a little money 
in hand. He remembered, indeed, that he was engaged to stay at Monk’s Lodge 
on the following Friday. Well, he could telegraph from London making his 
apologies and saying that he was detained in town by business, which would save 
the necessity of writing an explanatory letter. One step he did take, however: he 
wrote to an old messmate of his who held an under-secretaryship in the Government, 
explaining the condition of the estate to which he had succeeded, and asking him 
to interest himself to obtain him a consulship, no matter how remote, or any other 
suitable employment. Also he put himself in communication with the Admiralty, 
to arrange for the commutation of his pension, which of course was not liable for 
his father’s debts, so that he might have some cash in hand wherewith to start in 
married life. Then he composed himself to wait quietly at Rosham till the following 
Wednesday, when he purposed to go to town. 
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Lady Graves’s note to Henry was true in substance, but it was not the whole 
truth. She was still an able and an energetic woman, and her mind had not been 
idle during those days when she kept her room refusing to see her son. On the 
contrary, she considered the position in all its bearings, recalling every word of her 
interviews with Henry, and of Joan’s letter to him, no sentence of which had 
escaped her memory. After much thinking she came to a conclusion—namely, that 
while it would be absolutely useless to make any further attempt to turn Henry 
from his. purpose, it was by no means certain that the girl herself could not be 
appealed to with success. She recollected that, according to Henry’s story, Joan 
had all along declined to entertain the idea of marrying him, and that even in the 
mad rhapsody which Mrs. Bird had forwarded, she stated that she could never suffer 
such a thing, because it would mean his ruin. Of course, as she was well aware, 
should these two once meet it was probable, it was almost certain, that Joan Haste 
would be persuaded to retract her self-denying ordinance, and to allow herself to 
be made Henry’s wife and a respectable member of society. The woman who was 
so circumstanced and did otherwise would be more than human, seeing that her 
own honour and the honour of her child were at stake, and that consent meant 
social advancement to her, and the lifelong gratification of a love which, however 
guilty it might have been in its beginning, was evidently sincere. But if she could 
be appealed to defore they met, it might be different. At any rate it seemed to Lady 
Graves that the experiment was worth trying. 

Should she be justified in making such an appeal? This girl had been wronged, 
and she had rights: could she then be asked to forgo those rights? Lady Graves 
answered the question in the affirmative. She was not a hard and worldly woman, 
like her daughter, nor was she careful of her own advantage in this matter, but her 
dead husband’s wishes were sacred to her and she had her son’s best interests at 
heart. Moreover she was of opinion, with Ellen, that a man has no right to undo 
his family, and bring the struggle of generations to an inglorious end, in order that he 
may gratify a personal passion or even fulfila personal duty. It was better that this 
girl should be wronged, if indeed she was wronged, and that Henry should suffer 
some remorse and shame, than that a day should come when others would learn 
that the family had been ousted of its place and heritage because he had chosen to 
pay a debt of honour at their expense. 

The reasoning may have been faulty, and perhaps Lady Graves was not the 
person to give judgment upon a case in which she was so deeply interested ; but, 
such as it was, it carried conviction to her mind, and she determined to act upon 
it. There was but one way to do this,—to see the girl face to face, for she would 
trust nothing to letters. She had learned through Thomson the butler that Henry 
was not going to town for some days, and she must be beforehand with him. She 
had Joan’s address—that is, she had seen it at the head of Mrs. Bird’s letter, and 
she would take the chance of her being well enough to receive her. It was a 
forlorn hope, and one that Lady Graves had no liking for ; still, for the sake of all 
that had been and of all that might be, she made up her mind to lead it. 


Henry’s letter reached Kent Street in due course, and when she had read it 
Mrs. Bird was a proud and happy woman. She also had led a forlorn hope, and 
never in her wildest moments had she dreamed that the enemy would capitulate 
thus readily. She could scarcely believe her eyes: the wicked baronet, the penny- 
novel villain of her imaginings, had proved himself to be an amenable creature, and 
as well-principled as any common man; indeed, she gathered, although he did not 
say so in as many words, that actually he meant to marry the victim of his vices. 
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Mrs. Bird was dumfoundered ; she read and re-read Henry’s note, then she examined 
the inclosure addressed to Joan, holding it to the light and trying to peep beneath the 
edges of the envelope, to see if perchance she could not win some further word of 
comfort. So great was her curiosity, indeed, that she looked with longing at the 
kettle boiling on the hearth, wondering if she would not be justified in reducing the 
gum upon the envelope to a condition that would enable her to peruse the writing 
within before she handed it seemingly inviolate to Joan. But at this point conscience 
came to her rescue and triumphed over her curiosity, devouring as it was. 

When first she read Henry’s letter she had determined that in the interests of 
Joan’s health the inclosure 
must not be given to her 
for some days, but by 

wsaee degrees she modified this 
decision. Joan was out of 
danger now, and the doctor 
said that she might read 
anything ; surely, therefore, 
it would be safe for her to 
peruse this particular sheet 
of paper. Accordingly, 
when the nurse came down 
to say that her patient was 
awake after her morning 
sleep, and that if Mrs. Bird 
would sit with her, she 
proposed to take a walk 
in the Park till dinner time, 
the little woman hurried 
upstairs with the precious 
document in her pocket, 
Joan, who was sitting on 
the sofa, received her with 
a smile, and held up her 
face to be kissed. 

“How are you this 
morning, my~ dear?” she 
asked, putting her head on 
one side and surveying her 
critically. 

*T feel stronger than I have for weeks,” answered Joan ; “ indeed, I believe that 
I am quite well again now, thanks to you and all your kindness.” 

“Po you think that you are strong enough to read a letter, dear ?—because 1 
have one for you.” 

“A letter?” said Joan anxiously: “who has taken the trouble to write to me? 
Mr. Levinger ?” 

Mrs. Bird shook her head and looked mysterious. 

“Oh! don’t torment me,” cried Joan; “give it me—give it me at once.” 

Then Mrs. Bird put her hand into her pocket and produced Henry’s inclosure. 

Joan saw the writing, and her poor white hands trembled so that she could not 
unfasten the envelope. ‘Open it for me,” she whispered. “Oh! I cannot see : read 
it to me. Quick, quick!” 





“+1 feel stronger than | have for weeks.’" 
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“Don’t be in a hurry, my dear; it won't fly away,” said Mrs. Bird as she took 
the letter. Then she put on her spectacles, cleared her throat, and began. 

“* Dearest Joan——’ Really, my love, do you not think that you had better 
read this for yourself? It seems so—very—confidential.” 

“Qh! I can’t; and I must hear it at once. Go on, pray.” 

Thus. encouraged, Mrs. Bird went on, nothing loath, till she reached the last word 
of the letter. 

“ Well,” she said, laying it upon her knees, “ now, that is what I call behaving like 
a gentleman. At any rate, my dear, you have been lucky in falling into the hands 
of such a man, for some would not have treated you so well,—having begun wicked 
they would have gone on wickeder. Why, good gracious! what’s the matter with 
the girl? She’s fainted, I do believe.” And she ran to get water, reproaching 
herself the while for her folly in letting Joan have the letter while she was still so 
weak. By the time that she returned with the water, the necessity for it had gone 
by. Joan had recovered, and was seated staring into vacancy, with a rapt smile upon 
her face that, so thought Mrs. Bird, made her look like an angel. 

“ You silly girl!” she said: “you gave me quite a turn.” 

“‘ Give me that letter,” answered Joan. 

Mrs. Bird picked it up from the floor, where it had fallen, and handed it to her. 
Joan took it and pressed it to her breast as though it were a thing alive—much, indeed, 
as a mother may be seen to press her new-born infant when the fear and agony 
are done with and love and joy remain. For a while she sat thus in silence, holding 
the letter to her heart, then she spoke : 

“T do not suppose that I shall ever marry him, but I don’t care now: whatever 
comes I have had my hour, and after this and the rest I can never quite lose him— 
no, not through all eternity.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Joan,” said Mrs. Bird, who did not understand what she 
meant. ‘“ Not marry him, indeed !—why shouldn’t you ?” 

“* Because something is sure to prevent it. Besides, it would be wrong of me to 
do so. Letting other things alone, he must marry a rich woman, not a penniless girl 
like me.” 

“Oh! stuff and nonsense with your ‘rich woman’: the man who’ll go for money 
when he can get love isn’t worth a row of pins, say I; and this one isn’t of that 
sort, or he would never have written such a letter.” 

“He can get both love and money,” answered Joan; “and it isn’t for himself 
that he wants the money—it is to save his family. He had an elder brother who 
brought them to ruin, and now he’s got to set them up again by taking the girl 
who holds the mortgages, and who is in love with him, as his wife—at least, I 
believe that’s the story, though he never told it me himself.” 

“A pretty kettle of fish, I am sure. -Now look here, Joan, don’t you talk silly, 
but listen to me, who am older than you are and have seen more. It isn’t for 
me to blame you, but, whatever was the truth of it, you’ve done what isn’t right, 
and you know it. Well, it has pleased God to be kind to you and to show you a 
way out of a mess that most girls never get clear of. Yes, you can become an 
honest woman again, and have the man you love as a husband, which is more 
than you deserve perhaps. What I have to say is this: don’t you be a fool and 
cut your own throat. These money matters are all very well, but you have got 
nothing to do with them. You get married, Joan, and leave the rest to luck; it will 
come right in the end. If there’s one thing that’s more of a vanity than any other 
in this wide world, it is scheming and plotting about fortunes and estates and 
suchlike, and in nine cases out of ten the woman who goes sacrificing herself to 
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put cash into her lover’s pocket—or her own either for that matter—does him 
no good in the long run, but just breaks her heart for nothing, and his too very 
likely. There, that’s my advice to you, Joan; and I tell you that if I thought 
that you would go on as you have begun and make this man a bad wife, I 
shouldn’t be the one to give it. But I don’t think that, dear. No; I believe that 
you would be as good as gold to him, and that he’d never regret marrying you, 
even though he is a baronet and you are—what you are.” 

“Oh! indeed I would,” said Joan. 

“Don’t say ‘indeed I would,’ dear; say ‘indeed I shall,’ and mind you stick 
to it. And nowI hear the nurse coming back, and it is time for me to go and see 
about your dinner. Don’t you fuss and make yourself ill again, or she won’t be 
able to go away to-morrow, you know. I shall just write to this gentleman and 
say that he can come and see you next Wednesday or Thursday; so mind, you’ve 
got to be well by then. Good-bye.” 

Weak as she was still from illness, when her first wild joy had passed a great 
bewilderment took possession of Joan. 

As her body had been brought back to the fulness of life from the very pit 
of death, so the magic of Henry’s letter changed the blackness of her despair 
to a dawn of hope, by contrast so bright that it dazzled her mind. She had no 
recollection of writing the letter to which Henry alluded ; indeed, had she been herself 
she would never have written it, and even now she did not know what she had told 
him or what she had left untold. What she was pleased to consider his goodness 
and generosity in offering to make her his wife touched her most deeply, and she 
blessed him for them, but neither the secret pleading of her love nor Mrs. Bird’s 
arguments convinced her that it would be right to take advantage of them. The 
gate of what seemed to be an earthly paradise was of a sudden thrown open to her 
feet: behind her lay solitude, sorrow, sin and agonising shame, before her peace, 
comfort, security, and that good report which every civilised woman must desire ; 
but ought she to enter by that gate? A warning instinct answered “No,” and 
yet she had not strength to shut it. Why should she, indeed? If she might judge 
the future from the past, Fate would do her that disservice; such happiness could 
not be for one so wicked. Yet—till the blow fell—-she might please her fancy by 
standing upon the threshold of her heaven, and peopling the beyond with unreal 
glories that her imagination furnished without stay or stint. She was still too weak 
to struggle against the glamour of these visions, for that they could become realities 
Joan did not believe,—rather did she submit herself to them, and satisfy her soul 
with a false but penetrating delight, such as men grasp in dreams. Of only one 
thing was she sure—that Henry loved her—and in that knowledge, so deep was her 
folly, she found reward for all she had undergone, or that could by any possibility 
be left for her to undergo; for had he not loved her, as shy believed, he would 
never have offered to marry her. He loved her, and she would see him ; then things 
must take their chance, meanwhile she would rest and_be content. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE CLOSING OF THE GATE, 
WuiLe Lady Graves was standing at the Bradmouth station on that Saturday in 
November, waiting for the London train, she saw a man whose face she knew and 


who saluted her with much humility. He was dressed in a semi-clerical fashion, 
in clothes made of smooth black cloth, and wore a broad wide-awake, the only 
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“It flashed across her that this person was Mr. Samuel Rock.” 


spot of colour about him being a neck scarf of brilliant red, whereof the strange 
incongruity caught and offended her eye. For a long time she puzzled herself 
with endeavours to recollect who this individual might be. He did not look like 
a farmer ; and it was obvious that he could not belong to the neighbouring clergy, 
since no parson in his senses would wear such atie. Finally Lady Graves concluded 
that he must be a dissenting minister, and dismissed the matter from her mind. At 
Liverpool Street, however, she saw him again, although he tried to avoid her, or so 
she thought ; and then it flashed across her that this person was Mr. Samuel Rock 
of Moor Farm, and she wondered vaguely what his business in London could be. 
‘Had Lady Graves possessed the gift of clairvoyance she would have wondered 
still more, for Mr. Rock’s business was curiously connected with her own, seeing 
that he also had journeyed to town, for the first time in his life, in order to obtain 
an interview with Joan Haste, whose address he had purchased at so great a price 
on the previous day, As yet he had no very clear idea of what he should say or 
do when he found Kimself in Joan’s presence. He knew only that he was driven 
to seek that presence by a desire which he was absolutely unable to control. He 
loved Joan, not as other men love, but with all the strength and virulence of his 
distempered nature; and this love, or passion, or incipient insanity, drew him to 
her with as irresistible a force as a magnet draws the fragment of steel that is 
brought within its influence. Had he known her to be at the uttermost ends of 
the earth, it would have drawn him thither; and though he was timid and fearful 
of the vengeance of heaven, there was no danger that he would not have braved, 
and no crime which he would not have committed, that he might win her to himself. 
Till he learned to love Joan Samuel Rock had been as free from all human 
affections as it is possible for a man to be; there was no one creature for whom 
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he cared, and, though he was naturally passionate, his interests and his strict 
religious training had kept him from giving way to the excesses that in secret 
he brooded over and desired. During his early manhood all his energies had been 
devoted to money-making, and in the joy of amassing wealth and of overreaching 
his fellows in every kind of legitimate business he found consolation for the 
absence of all that in the case of most men makes life worth living. Then on 
one evil day he met Joan, grown from a child into a most lovely woman; and that 
which he had hidden in his heart arose suddenly and asserted itself, so that from 
this hour he became a slave bound to the chariot-wheels of a passion over which 
he had lost command. The rebuffs that he had received at her hands served only 
to make the object of his affections dearer and more desirable in his eyes, while the 
gnawing ache of jealousy and the daily torment of long continued disappointment 
drove him by slow degrees to the very edge of madness. She hated him, he knew, 
as he knew that she loved his rival; but if only he could see her, things might yet 
go well with him, or if they did not, at least he would have seen her. 

But of all this»Lady Graves was ignorant, and, had she known it, anxious 
though she was to win her end, it is probable that she would -have shrunk from 
an enterprise which, if successful, must expose Joan Haste to the persecution of 
such as man as Samuel Rock, and might end in delivering her-into his hands, 


On the following afternoon—it was Sunday—Lady. Grayes informed her hostess 
that she was going to visit a friend, and, declining the offer of the carriage, walked 
to the corner of the square, where she chartered a four-wheeled cab, directing the 
driver to take her to Kent Street. As they crawled up the Edgware Road she let 
down the window of the cab and idly watched the stream of passers-by. Presently 
she started, for among the hundreds of faces she caught sight of that of Mr Samuel 
Rock. It was pale, and she noticed that as he went the man was muttering to 
himself and glancing et the corner of a street, as though he were seeking some turn 
with which he was not familiar. 

“T wonder what that person is doing here,” she thought to herself; “ positively 
he seems to haunt me.” ‘Then the cab went on, and presently drew up in front of 
No. 8, Kent Street. 

“ What a squalid-looking place!” Lady Graves reflected, while she paid the man 
and rang the bell. 

As it chanced, Mrs. Bird was out and the door was answered by the little 
serving girl, who, in reply to the question of whether Miss Haste was in, said “ Yes” 
without hesitation and led the way upstairs. 

“Some one to see you,” she said, opening the door in front of Lady Graves and 
almost simultaneously shutting it behind her. 

Joan, who was seated on the horsehair sofa reading, or pretending to read a book, 
rose instinctively at the words, and stared at her veiled and stately-looking visitor. 

“Surely,” she said, “you are Lady Graves?” 

“Yes, Miss Haste, I am Lady Graves, and I have taken the liberty of coming 
to see you. I am told that you have been ill.” 

Joan bowed her head and sank back upon the sofa, pointing towards a chair. At 
the moment she could not trust herself to speak, for she felt that the blow which 
she dreaded was about to fall, and that Henry’s mother came as a messenger of ill. 

Lady Graves sat down, and for a while there was silence. 

“T trust that you are better,” she said at length. 

“Thank you, yes, your ladyship; I am almost well again now.” 
“T am glad of that, Miss Haste, for I do not wish to upset you, or retard your 
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“*Surely you are Lady Graves?"' 


recovery, and I have come to speak to you, if I have your permission, upon a very 
delicate and important matter.” 

Again Joan bowed, and Lady Graves went on. 

“Miss Haste, certain things have come to my knowledge of which I need 
only allude to one—namely, that my son Henry is anxious to make you his 
wife, as indeed, if what I have learned is true, you have a right to expect,” and 
she paused. 

“Please go on,” murmured Joan. 

“T am here,” she continued hesitatingly, “to submit some questions to your 
consideration ; but pray understand that my son knows nothing of this visit, and 
that I have not come to reproach you in any way. We are all human and liable to 
fall into temptation, though our temptations vary with age, disposition and other 
circumstances: it is quite possible, for instance, that in speaking to you thus I am 
at this moment yielding to a temptation which I ought to resist. Perhaps I am 
right in supposing that it is your intention to accept my son’s offer of marriage ?” 

“JT have not made up my mind, Lady Graves.” 

“ Well,” she answered, with a faint smile, “ you will doubtless make it up when 
you see him, if you do see him. I think that I may take it for granted that, 
unless what I have to say to you should change your views, you will very shortly be 
married to Sir Henry Graves.” 
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“T suppose you do not wish that,” said Joan: “indeed, how can you wish it, 
seeing what I am, and his reason for asking me to marry him?” 

“No, I do not wish it, though not altogether for these reasons. You are a 
very beautiful woman and a sweet one, and I have no doubt but that you could 
soon learn to fill any position which he might be able to give you, with credit to 
yourself and to him. As for the rest, he is as much to blame as you are, and 
therefore owes you reparation, so I will say no more upon that point. My reasons 
are simple and to a certain extent selfish, but I think that they will appeal to you. 
I believe that you love Henry. Well, if you marry him you will bring this man 
whom you love to the most irretrievable ruin. I do not know if you have heard 
of it, but the place where he lives, and where his ancestors have lived for three 
centuries before him, is deeply encumbered. Should he marry a girl without means 
it must be sold, leaving us all, not only beggars, but bankrupt. I will not insult 
you by supposing that the fact that you would find yourself in the painful position 
of the penniless wife of a person of nominal rank can influence you one way or 
another, but I do hope that the thought of the position in which he would find 
himself may influence you. He would be driven from his home, his name would 
be tarnished, and he would be left burdened with a wife and family, and without a 
profession, to seek such a living as chance might offer to him.” 

“T know all this,” said Joan quietly; “but have you quite considered my side 
of the question, Lady Graves? You seem to haye heard the facts: have you 
thought, then, in what state Z shall be left if I refuse the offer that Sir Henry has 
so generously made to me?” 

“ Doubtless,” answered Lady Graves confusedly—“ forgive me for speaking of it— 
adequate provision, the best possible, would be made——” 

She stopped, for Joan held up her hand in warning, and said: “If you are going 
to offer me money compensation, I may as well tell you at once, it is the one thing 
that I shall ~ot¢ be able to forgive you. Also, where is the provision to come from? 
Do you wish to endow me with Miss Levinger’s money? I have not sunk to that, 
Lady Graves.” 

“T ask your pardon,” she answered; “it is so terribly hard to deal with such 
a subject without giving offence. Believe me, I have considered your side of the 
question, and my heart bleeds for you, for I am asking more of you than any one 
has a right to ask of a woman placed in your position. Indeed, I come to you as 
a suppliant, not for justice, but for pity; to implore you, in the name of the love 
which you bear my son, to save him from himself—yes, even at the cost of your 
own ruin.” 

“You put things plainly, Lady Graves; but how if he loves me? In that event 
will it be any real kindness to save him from himself? Naturally I do not wish 
to sacrifice my life for nothing.” 

“Tt will be a kindness, Miss Haste, if not to him, at any rate to his family. 
To the chance that a man in after years might learn to dislike, or even to hate 
the woman who has been forced upon him as a wife under such painful circum- 
stances, I will only allude; for, although it is a common experience enough, it is 
possible, indeed I think that it is probable, that such a thing would never arise in 
your case. If he loves you, in my opinion he should sacrifice that love upon the 
altar of his duty; he has sinned, and it is right that he should suffer for his sin, 
as you have already suffered. Although I am his mother, Miss Haste, for Henry I 
have little sympathy in this matter ; my sympathy is for you and you alone.” 

“You spoke of his family, Lady Graves: a man is not his family. Surely his 
duty is towards himself, and not towards the past and the future.” 
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“T cannot agree with you. The duty of a man placed as Henry is, is chiefly 
owing to the house which for some few years he represents—in which, indeed, he 
has but a brief life interest—and to the name that has descended to him. The 
step that he contemplates would bring both to destruction; also it would bring 
me, his mother, who have given my all to bolster up the fortunes of his family, 
to utter penury in my old age. But of that I do not complain; I am well 
schooled in trouble, and it makes little difference to me in what fashion I drag out 
my remaining years. I plead, Miss Haste, not for myself and not for my son 
Henry, but for his forefathers and his descendants, and the home that for three 
centuries has been theirs. Do you know how his father, my beloved husband, 
died? He died broken-hearted, because in his last moments he learned that his 
only surviving son purposed to sacrifice all these on your account. ‘Therefore 
although he is dead I plead for him also. Putting Henry out of the account, this 
is the plain issue, Miss Haste: are you to be deserted, or is Rosham to be sold 
and are the members of the family into which I have married to be turned out 
upon the world bankrupt and dishonoured ? ” 

“Putting myself aside, Lady Graves, is your son to suffer for difficulties that 
he did not create? Did he spend the money which if it is not repaid will make 
him a bankrupt? Indeed, will Ze be made a bankrupt at all? Was he not earning 
his living in a profession which his family forced him to abandon, in order that 
he might take these troubles upon his own shoulders, and put an end to them by 
bartering himself in marriage to a rich lady for whom he has no affection?” 

“These things are true; but still I say that he must suffer, and for the reasons 
that I have given.” 

“You say that, Lady Graves, but what you mean is that he will of suffer. I 
will put your thoughts into words: you think that your son has been betrayed by 
me into a troublesome position, which most men would escape from simply enough 
namely, by deserting the woman. As it chances, he is so foolish that, when he 
has heard of her trouble, he refuses to do this—from a mistaken sense of honour. 
So you come to appeal to that fallen and unfortunate woman, although it must be 
an insult to you to be obliged even to speak to her, and because you are kind- 
hearted, you say that your son must suffer. How must he suffer according to your 
view? His punishment will be, firstly, that at the cost of some passing pain he 
escapes from a disgraceful marriage with a nameless girl—a half-lady—born of 
nobody knows whom and bred up in a public-house, with such results that on the 
first opportunity she follows her mother’s example; and secondly, that he must 
marry a sweet and beautiful lady who will bring him love as well as fortune, and 
having shaken himself clear from trouble of every sort, live happy and honoured 
in the position that he has inherited. And if, as you wish, I inflict all this upon 
him by refusing to marry him, what will be my reward? A life of shame and 
remorse for myself and my unborn child, till at length I die of a broken heart, or 
perhaps——” And she stopped. 

“Oh ! how can I ask it of you?” broke in Lady Graves. 

“T do not know—that is a matter for your own conscience ; but you have asked 
it, understanding all that it means tome. Well, Lady Graves, I will do as you wish, 
I will not accept your son’s offer. He never made me a promise of marriage, 
and I never asked or expected any. Whatever I have done I did from love of 
him, and it was my fault, not his—or as much my fault as his—and I must pay 
the price. I love him so well that I sacrifice my child and myself, that I put 
him out of my life—yes, and give him to the arms of my rival”—and Joan made 
a movement with her hands as though to push away some unseen presence. 
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“You are a very noble woman,” said Lady Graves—‘‘so noble that my mind 
misgives me ; and notwithstanding all that I have said, I am inclined to ask you 
to forget that promise and let things take their chance. Whatever may have been 
your faults, no man could do wrong to marry such a wife.” 

“No, no—I have promised, and there’s an end; and may God have mercy on 
me, for He alone knows how I shall perform what now I undertake! Forgive me, 
your ladyship, but I am very tired.” 

Then her visitor rose. 

“ My dear girl,” she said, “my dear, dear girl, in asking all this of you I have 
done only what I believed to be my duty; and should you, on reflection, come to 
any different conclusion from that which you have just expressed, I can only say 
that I for one shall not blame you, and that, whatever the event, you will always 
have me for your friend.” And, moved to it by a sudden impulse, she bent down 
and kissed Joan upon the forehead. 

“Thank you,” said Joan, smiling faintly, “you are too good to me. Do not 
distress yourself; I daresay that I should have come to the same conclusion if I 
had not seen you, and I deserve it all.” 

Then Lady Graves went. “It was very painful,” she reflected, as she left 
the house. “That girl has a heart of gold, and I feel as though I had done 
something wicked, though Heaven knows that I am acting for the best. Why, there 
is that man Rock again, staring at the house! What can he be looking for? 
Somehow I don’t like him; his face and manner remind me of a cat watching a 
caged bird.” 


Joan watched the door close behind Lady Graves, then, pressing her hands to 
her head, she began to laugh hysterically. “It is like a scene out of a book,” she 
said aloud. “ Well, the dream has come to an end sooner than I thought even. I 
knew it would, so what does it matter? And now what am I to do?” She thought 
a while, then went to the table and began to write. She wrote thus :— 


“DEAR SIR HENRY, 


“T have received your letter, but could not answer it before because I was so 
ill. I am very much honoured by what you say in it, but it is not to be thought of that 
a gentleman in your position should marry a poor girl like me ; and, if you did, I daresay 
that we should both of us be very unhappy, seeing that, as they say in Bradmouth, 
pigeons can’t nest with crows. It seems, from what you tell me, that I have written 
you some stuff while I was ill. I remember nothing about it, but if so, you must pay 
no attention to it, since people often talk and write nonsense when they are off their 
heads. You will be glad to know that I hope to get well again soon, but I am still 
too sick to see anybody at present, so it will be no use your coming to London to 
call upon me. I do not mind my life here at all, and hope to find another situation 
as soon as I can get about. Thanking you again, 


“ Believe me 
“Your affectionate 
“ JOAN. 


“P.S.—You must not take any notice of what Mrs. Bird writes, as she is very 
romantic. 1 cannot help thinking how sorry you would be if I were to take you at 
your word. Just fancy Sir Henry Graves married to a shop girl !” 





Joan gave much thought and care to the composition of this precious epistle, 
with the result that it was in its way a masterpiece of art—indeed, just the kind 




















of letter that a person.of her position and bringing up might be expected to write to 
a former flame of whom, for reasons of her own, she wished to see no more. 
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“There,” she said, when she had finished re-reading her fair copy, “if that 


does not disgust him with me, I don’t know what will. Bah! 


It makes me 


sick myself. And oh! my darling, it is bitter hard that I should have to write 


to you like this. 


I know that I shall not be able to keep it up for long: some day 


I shall see you and tell you the truth, but not till you are married, dear.” And 
she rested her head, that now was clustered over with little curls, upon the edge 
of the table, and wept bitterly, till she heard the girl coming up with her tea, when 
she dried her eyes and sent her letter to the post. 

Thus, then, did Joan begin to keep her promise. 


H. RipER HAGGARD. 


(70 be continued.) 


HORACE, 


POSTUMUS, O Postumus, 
& How swiftly glide the years 
away ! 
And Piety brings no delay 
To wrinkled age that hurries on, 
Nor stays all-conquering Death ; 


Not though three hundred bulls each 
day 
Thou should’st on Pluto’s altar lay— 
Pluto who never yields to tears ; 
Who with his gloomy wave 


Binds Geryon’s bulk and Tityus 
huge— 
That wave which all of mortal sced 
Must cross—or king or hind alike 
Who on earth’s bounty feed. 


ODE Il. 15. 


In vain we shun War’s_ bloody 
field, 
Hoarse Adria’s broken waves ; 
In vain we seek ourselves to shield 
From Autumn’s deadly blast. 


We cannot ’scape Cocytos’ stream, 
Winding with black and sluggish 
coil; 
Danaus’ curst brood, and Sisyphus 
Doomed to eternal toil. 


Earth, home, sweet wife must all be 
left ; 
And of the trees thy care has reared, 
One, only one, shall follow thee— 
The dark and hateful cypress-tree, 
When life’s brief day is done. 


More worthy than thyself, thine heir 

Shall quaff thy cellar’s choicest store, 
Locked with an hundred keys, 

And stain with nobler wine the floor 

Than that at Pontiffs’ banquets poured. 





J. WORCESTER. 
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CAVALRY IN THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. 
No. III. 


the Allied and French troops got into position on 
the evening of June 17th, 1815. During the ensuing 
night the opposing forces were in a wretched condition 
Rain fell continually, and sometimes in torrents. 
Both armies bivouaced in fields of standing crops 
which were saturated by moisture. ‘The surface of 
the ground where columns of troops had passed over 
it was churned up into thick mud, and water stood 
in all hollow places. When day broke on the 18th, 
there was no sign of life in the Allied position save 
among the picquets and their sentries; but behind 
the centre of the French army Reille’s corps was seen 
coming up from Genappe, beyond which it had not been able to advance overnight. 

The sky at first was hidden by heavy clouds, but the weather began to clear soon 
after g o’clock, and the sun showed a little after the battle began, although it was 
never seen in its splendour till just as it was setting, about the time of the victorious 
advance of the British troops. 

The result of the nine hours’ struggle was materially influenced by the character 
and capacity of the leaders on either side; and we may arrive at a better under- 
standing of how these qualities became of value in the battle if we consider briefly 
the previous history of those who led the cavalry, omitting from our consideration the 
characteristics of other generals commanding, who, however distinguished previously, 
were not prominently engaged. 

Major-General Sir Hussey Vivian, who conducted the last charge made on June 
18th, entered the service as an ensign in the 20th Foot in 1793. After serving 
in the Low Countries, he exchanged to the 7th Light Dragoons in 1798. He 
served with Sir John Moore in Spain, later commanding a cavalry brigade—1812-14. 
He lost the use of one arm in an action which ensued on the armies advancing on 
Toulouse, after the battle of Orthes. 

Major-General Sir John Vandeleur joined the 5th Foot in 1781, and, after 
becoming a captain in 1792, was transferred to the 8th Light Dragoons, to the 
command of which he succeeded in 1798. As a colonel he commanded a brigade 
of cavalry in India in 1803-5, where he distinguished himself greatly on one occasion, 
taking two thousand prisoners by a flank charge. In the Peninsula he commanded 
a brigade in the Light (Infantry) Division. Towards the end of that war he was trans- 
ferred to the command of a cavalry brigade, and held a similar position at Waterloo. 
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Major-General Sir William Ponsonby, K.C.B., served in various infantry corps 
until appointed a major in the Irish Fencibles, 1794. He joined the 5th Dragoon 
Guards in the same rank, becoming lieutenant-colonel in 1803. He commanded 
the regiment 1811-12, and led it at Salamanca (1812). He succeeded to the 
command of the brigade after the fall of General Le Marchant. 

Lord E. Somerset joined as a cornet in the roth Light Dragoons in 1793, and 
became a captain in 1794. After serving as a major in the 12th Light Dragoons, 
he commanded the 5th Regiment of Foot. The following year he exchanged to 
the 4th Dragoons, and with them served throughout the Peninsula in seven great 
battles, including Salamanca, where his regiment, with two others, took two thousand 
prisoners. He commanded the 1st Brigade at Waterloo. 

Lord Uxbridge was born in 1768, and, like other cavalry generals, first entered 
the infantry, joining the 7th Foot in 1793. After becoming a major in the 65th 
Foot, and serving in the 7th Light Dragoons, he took over the command of the 
16th Light Dragoons. In the retreat from Egmont-op-Zee, with one squadron he 
successfully charged and overthrew six squadrons of the enemy. As Lord Paget 
he distinguished himself under Sir John Moore in 1808-9; and when Napoleon 
crossed the Sambre in 1815, was in command of the seven cavalry brigades then 
spread out along the line of the Dender river. 

If we turn to the French, we realise at once—as did Napoleon, though too late 
—how much they suffered from the want of able cavalry leaders. There were many 
brave men under Napoleon at Waterloo ; and, as the most reliable authority, Henry 
Houssaye, in the Revue de Deux Mondes for last December, shows, all the generals 
under him were in the prime of life. Napoleon himself was only forty-six years of 
age, as were Soult, Ney, Lobau, and Kellerman, while all the other generals of note 
were younger. Nevertheless, the Emperor’s brother-in-law, Murat, who would have 
been the most valuable cavalry leader of all, was absent, and Napoleon bitterly 
regretted later that he had decided not to employ him. As he wrote at St. Helena, 
‘he would perhaps have achieved the victory for us, for it wanted but little to break 
three or four English squares.” Murat had the great characteristics of inspiring his 
followers with the utmost devotion, and his enemies with terror. Ney, who led 
the cavalry as well as the infantry charges on June 18th, however brave, however 
experienced in war, was but a poor substitute for Murat, and, as will be seen in my 
story, would not listen to Kellerman, who was far superior to him as a cavalry leader. 

Marshal Ney had marched into Paris on March 23rd, 1815, with troops which 
were sent out to arrest the progress of Napoleon, but eventually passed under his 
orders. Ney had made a foolish boast to the Legitimist Government that he would 
bring Bonaparte back in an iron cage to Paris. The Emperor, his former master, 
was great enough to disregard this silly observation, and sent his former right-hand 
fighting man into the departments of the North of France, ostensibly to report on 
the fortresses, but in reality to furnish detailed reports on the opinions and intentions 
of all the functionaries, military and civil. Ney carried this out to the best of his 
ability, but his humble origin and want of breeding militated greatly against success. 
He disgusted alike Royalists and Imperialists by the coarse, vulgar expressions he 
used in his conversation regarding the Government he had recently served, speaking 
habitually of the Bourbons as “a rotten lot.” ‘This conduct did not re-establish 
Ney in the confidence of the Bonapartists, who wrote anonymously advising the 
Emperor not to employ him. After two painful scenes with Napoleon, Ney remained 
in the country until summoned, on June 11th, to join the army. Ney had originally 
served for a short time in the cavalry, but, either because he knew the cavalry was 
too untrained to be employed in line formations, or because he personally preferred 
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to use it in masses similar to those in which he sent forward the infantry, throughout 
the battle the squadron went forward in successive lines of columns. ‘Thus every 
horse and rider struck down in the crowded rank entailed the fall of many others. 

The question of Napoleon’s capacity in this campaign has been recently and fully 
discussed in this Magazine by Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseley, and French writers 
allow that his health was indifferent. I need not therefore allude to the subject 
except to remark that it is impossible to pass by without reference the extraordinary 
apathy on the part of the French on the morning of June 17th. The Prussians 
had disappeared from before Napoleon at Ligny. He had within eight miles of 
Quatre Bras the 6th Corps, which had not fired a shot, the Guard, which had done 
no hard fighting, and cavalry which had suffered but little. It is true the rst Corps 
(D’Erlon’s) had been marching to and fro all day on the 16th, but it had not come 
into action, while within two miles of Quatre Bras Kellerman had three brigades 
of cavalry which had not drawn swords the previous day. While Napoleon was 
chatting at Ligny, Ney, irritated by the Emperor’s interference with D’Erlon’s Corps, 
was sulking at Frasnes, and he made no move till nearly one o’clock, when he saw 
Napoleon’s columns marching by the Namur-Nivelle road on Quatre Bras. 

It appears that Soult had taken no adequate steps to find out what had gone on in 
front of Ney, who had made no report of his previous day’s fight, and when Napoleon 
got to Quatre Bras he himself realised for the first time what a chance he had missed 
of attacking the British troops as they fell back. Once he began the pursuit, he showed 
the greatest activity, personally directing a battery on our cavalry engaged at Genappe. 

Henry Houssaye, whom I have quoted before, shows clearly how much Napoleon 
in previous campaigns was indebted to the businesslike capacities of Berthier, who 
had just committed suicide. He was not himself a great man, but his methodical 
nature, knowledge of detail, and perfect acquaintance with Napoleon’s habits of 
thought, enabled him to unravel “the most complicated orders, expanding them in 
every detail with correctness, precision, and admirable clearness.” * Soult was very 
inferior to Berthier as a Chief of the Staff to Napoleon, although a much greater 
general. It is poss*ble that his being unpopular with officers rendered the transmission 
of orders more difficult than usual, for it is never an easy task. 

The cavalry brigades moved about 1o a.m. from their uncomfortable bivouacs, 
which were knee deep in mud, the horses having trampled the crops under foot, 
The brigades of which I am about to write took up the following positions :— 


1st Life Guards (2 squadrons). ) In what we should now term ‘ Brigade 
Somerset’s ( 2nd Life Guards (2 squadrons). Mass,” immediately West of the Genappe- 
Heavy Brigade. | Royal Horse Guards (3 squadrons). { Brussels road, and a quarter of a mile 


\ King’s Dragoon Guards (3 squadrons). / behind the crest of the English position. 
Total paper strength 1220 sabres. 


{ Royal Dragoons (3 squadrons). East of the road and in line with Somer- 


\ set’s brigade. 


Ponsonby’s 


Union Brigade. Scots Greys (3 squadrons). 


Inniskilling Dragoons (3 squadrons). 
Total paper strength 1150 sabres. Officers who were present say 900. 


11th Light Dragoons (3 squadrons). In columns, North of the Braine I’ Alleud- 


Vandeleur’s sak ( ) Ohain road, and East of the Papelotte- 
Light Brigade. } 64k ig " : “i ) ( Verd-Cocu road, which just there 1uns 
oe se 3 es / ina hollow. 


Total 1000 sabres. 

sess ( roth Hussars. In line to the East of the Smohain- 

. dea ) 18th Hussars. » Verd-Cocu road, with outposts towards 
Hussar Brigade. ( Ist Hussars of the German Legion. } Wavre. 
Total paper strength about 1200 sabres. 





* Revue de Deux Mondes, p. 796, Dec. 1894. 
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CAVALRY IN THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE BRITISH POSITION. 


A traveller from Genappe to Brussels, arriving on the height on which stands 
La Belle Alliance publichouse, sees the ground falling away in front, and, about 
two thousand yards to the North, a ridge about a mile and three-quarters in length, 
which is divided into two nearly equal parts by the Genappe-Brussels high road. 
Along this ridge, on a narrow plateau, was the British position. The crest line 
runs on the West side of the Genappe-Brussels road, about three hundred yards 
to the North of the Hougomont enclosure, where the ground falls away sharply ; 
and on the East side it passes five hundred yards to the North of Papelotte, where 
the ridge merges into the plain. A hollow road, which leads from Braine l’Alleud 
on the West, by Ohain, to Wavre on the East, following generally the crest, marked 
the main line of resistance. This road crosses at right angles the Genappe-Brussels 
high road two hundred and fifty yards North of the substantially built farm of La 
Haie Sainte. About a quarter of a mile to the West of the high road the hollow 
road trended out to the Southward ; and, as the Eastern portion of the position 
receded Northwards, the line presented the appearance of being straight in its central 
portion, with the left flank somewhat drawn back, and the right thrown forward. 

The hollow road was bordered on either side by hedges of box and beech, and 
in 1815,* in some places where the roadway ran eight or ten feet below the surface, 
constituted a formidable obstacle. On the West of the Genappe-Brussels high road, 
the average depth was six feet. 

To the East of the Genappe-Brussels road, the Southern slope of the ridge held 
by the Allies—7ze., that towards the French—was sufficiently steep to check horses 
and to render it difficult for men to march in the sodden state of the ground ; 
but on the West side of the high road, except just midway between La Haie 
Sainte and Hougomont, the last ascent to the crest must have been made with 
difficulty, as the ground there rose so rapidly that the helmets of the French cavalry, 
halted a hundred and fifty yards South of the crest-line, were only visible to our 
infantry standing on the summit, and the guns, when a little drawn back, were unable 
to /ay on troops who were attacking the farm buildings of La Haie Sainte, which 
stands in a hollow on the West of the road some two hundred and fifty yards in 
front of the main position. Visitors to the battlefield will be puzzled by all accounts 
of the battle, unless they recall continually that the mass of earth on which the 
Belgic Lion stands was built up by cutting away the abrupt rise of ground and 
sloping it gradually from North to South. 

On the right flank of the Allied line was Hougomont, a solid old building. 
The house itself was surrounded by orchards, which were bounded by high walls, 
giving great facilities for defence, although these might have been knocked down 
if they had been open to direct fire; but they were mostly covered by a wood 
which extended nearly a quarter of a mile South of the house and farm buildings. 
The two farms, Hougomont and La Haie Sainte, forming outlying posts, materially 
affected the result of the battle. 

The ridge selected was well situated for a defensive action, as the Northern or 
reverse slope gave good protection from view and some from fire, for only the lances 
and head-dress of the Allied cavalry, and not the men’s bodies, as they stood behind 
the ridge, could be seen from the Belle Alliance height. The heavy rain, which 
had fallen for twenty hours, had made the ground so deep that the guns, when off 
the ridge, sank up to the axles. From the crest every movement and every attack 


* It has been entirely altered in appearance by the removal of an enormous amount of earth for 
the Belgic Lion mound. 
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made by the French could be clearly foreseen by the British commander. The front 
French line was ranged on the opposite slope, nearly parallel to the Allied troops, 
and at an average distance of fifteen hundred yards. 

The Allied forces, before the arrival of the Prussians, consisted in all of 68,000 
men, with 156 guns; while the French numbered 72,000, and 246 guns. The 
cavalry,* with which alone I am dealing, numbered 7700 British sabres on paper, but it 
is questionable whether more than 6000 were present. In this calculation the British 
and King’s German Legion only are reckoned, as the Continental cavalry did nothing 
towards gaining the victory. The French cavalry had a paper strength of 15,700, 
but it is probable that there were not more than 12,000 actually on the ground ; and 
British officers who were present give about goo sabres as actually representing the 
official statement of 1150 in one of our brigades. 

It may enable my readers to understand more easily the part the cavalry took 
in the battle if we consider the attacks of the French army as divided into five 
different phases, according to the plan adopted by Colonel Sir Shaw Kennedy and 
followed by Mr. Dorsey Gardner. 

1. Reille’s corps attacked, at 11.30 a.m., Hougomont, around which, though 
fighting continued till the sun went down, and the French persisted with great 
determination, they were invariably repulsed with loss. 

2. D’Erlon’s corps attacked, shortly before 2 o’clock, the Allied left and centre, 
being driven back to its original position in about an hour’s time. 

3. The French cavalry attacked the Allied centre at intervals from 4 to 6 o’clock. 

4. Ney’s attack on the Allied centre began about 6 p.m., and continued till 
nearly 7.30 p.m. 

5. The advance of the Imperial Guard began at 7.30 p.m., the struggle ending 
long after dark with the total rout of the French troops to the south of La Belle 
Alliance. 

In the second phase, with which my story begins, Napoleon, after cannonading 
parts of the Allied position for some time with 120 guns, and sending light troops 
against the enclosures South of La Haie Sainte, on which, however, no effective 
artillery fire was apparently brought to bear, ordered D’Erlon, about 1.30 p.m., to 
advance ; and the corps of four divisions, numbering 16,000 men, moved forward in 
direct echelon from the left, at four hundred paces interval, under the protection 
of the fire of a line of batteries, in all 74 guns, which were established on the 
crest of the central under feature, 250 yards South of La Haie Sainte, and about 
600 yards from the crest of the English position. 

These four divisions consisted of eight brigades. Each had four battalions, 
except Donzelot’s division, which had nine. Each battalion was deployed in line 
with five paces distance (giving only sufficient room for the officers) between the 
battalions. 

As Donzelot and Marcognet’s divisions moved forward, their rear brigades were 
each re-formed into “demi-brigades” (7.e. two battalions), which moved in support 
of the leading brigades. D’Erlon’s attack stretched from Papelotte on the. East to 
La Haie Sainte on the West, and was supported by Bachelu’s division of Reille’s 
corps and Roussel’s cavalry division of Kellerman’s command. The flank brigades 
of the corps were the first to come into collision with the Allies. The farmhouse 
of Papelotte, held by a single company, was captured immediately, but was soon 
retaken ; and 1 need scarcely again refer to this, the extreme Eastern flank of the 
battlefield. 

In advance of the general line of the Allied position, Bylandt’s Dutch-Belgian 


* This includes the King’s German Legion. 
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brigade stood on the slope in front of Picton’s division, which was not visible from 
the ridge occupied by the French. 

La Haie Sainte was held by Baring’s battalion of the German Legion, and to 
the West of it were extended some companies of the same battalion. As these 
were driven back by the French skirmishers who were heading the left echelon of 
D’Erlon’s attack, the Duke of Wellington, who was at the moment on the crest 
immediately above, sent down the Luneburg battalion from Kielmansegge’s brigade. 
Baring, seeing the reinforcements coming down, went forward to recover the orchard 
which the French had seized, and was driving back the enemy, when he saw a 
Cuirassier regiment approaching. This had been sent forward when the German 
skirmishers were seen retiring. 

As the horsemen drew near, the skirmishers ran towards the orchard, and 
colliding with the (Luneburg) battalion, threw it in disorder, and the Cuirassiers, 
coming boldly on, rode down and sabred the entire battalion. The Cuirassiers 
re-formed under the crest of the British position, immediately below where Kiel- 
mansegge’s and Ompteda’s brigades stood in square; but while this was occurring 
Lord Uxbridge was preparing a counter stroke to D’Erlon’s attack, and the advance 
of the Cuirassiers, who, emboldened by their success in riding down the Luneburg 
battalion, were now coming on to charge the main position. 

There are serious discrepancies in the many histories as to the exact time, but 
it was probably shortly before 2 p.m. when Lord Uxbridge, who had been to the 
cavalry brigade on the extreme right, on returning to the centre of the position 
saw the Luneburg battalion being sabered, and the approaching French columns, 
and galloping up to the Union brigade, ordered it to form line and advance to 
within a hundred yards of the crest, and conform to the movements of the 
Household brigade. Sir John Vandeleur, writing in October (?) 1836, mentions 
that he received instructions to engage the enemy when he thought proper without 
waiting for orders; but this authority, as I shall show in the next number, was 
probably not well established in his mind at the time the aid of his brigade was 
most required. 

As D’Erlon’s four columns, covered by skirmishers, passed through the great 
battery of seventy-four pieces, the guns ceased firing, reopening again with effect 
on Picton’s division, and with still more deadly results on Bylandt’s Dutch-Belgian 
brigade, which was well down the Southern slope of the ridge, when the rear of the 
French columns had descended the hill sufficiently far to allow of the projectiles 
passing over them. 

When the closely packed columns reached the low ground in the valley, the 
high standing crops and saturated soil rendered it difficult to maintain regular 
formation in the ranks. 

There was, according to French accounts, something weird in the appearance 
of the British position; for, except Picton’s skirmishers and Bylandt’s brigade, no 
infantry could be seen and the guns appeared to be entirely unsupported. The 
rear brigade of the left division (Quiot’s *) attacked La Haie Sainte, and the leading 
(Bourgeois’) brigade, which was advancing parallel with the high road, inclined away 
from the farm, and the sand pit near the cross roads, on being punished by heavy 
fire poured in on the mass from Kempt’s brigade. It thus crowded the division 
(Donzelot’s) immediately on its right, and came with it in the left front of Kempt’s 
brigade, from the unseen fire of which both now suffered terribly. Nevertheless 
the surging columns, covered by skirmishers, moved on, and with drums beating 
and the men shouting “ Vive l’Empereur,” got close up to the road, where Bourgeois 

* Its commander, General Allix, was absent on special duty. 
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presently attempted to deploy. Some French writers state that the column was 
now already so unsteady as to be foredoomed to fail. 

Just before this time however, Picton had advanced his division; Kempt was 
moving forward in line ; and Pack also, but somewhat in his left rear. Picton had 
only the remnants of two brigades, perhaps 3,000 men in all, for he had borne the 
weight of the French attacks on June 16th, at Quatre Bras ; and now some 10,000 * 
men were marching through a gap into his position, for Bylandt’s Dutch-Belgian 
brigade, after losing many men from the French artillery fire, had retired in disorder 
before the coming storm, and could not be rallied till its battalions reached the 
extreme rear of the ridge. 

As the columns, having ascended the hill, approached the hedge which bordered 


dune 18th, 1815—11 a.m. 
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the hollow road, they suffered heavily, for immediately North of it were British 
batteries which did not cease fire till the enemy reached them. ‘The French guns 
again ceased fire, and there were renewed shouts of “Vive |’Empereur.” Just as 
the British skirmishers ran in, Picton, who was with Kempt, brought his brigade 
up to the hollow road, as the French, who were within fifty yards of it, on receiving 
a hot fire, endeavoured to deploy. It was at this moment that Picton ordered 
the charge to be sounded. The front rank of Bourgeois’ column fired; and as 
Picton fell, shot through the head, it seemed as if the thin British line, disordered 
by passing through the sunken road, and hedges, was about to be overwhelmed, 
not by the column in its front, but by those then mounting the ridge farther Eastward. 


* D’Erlon’s rear division (right rear) of 4,000 men was not yet up, and one brigade was assailing 
La Haie Sainte. 
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Siborne, the standard British historian, implies that Kempt’s brigade had defeated 
Bourgeois’ column before it felt the effect of the cavalry charges on its flank which 
I am about to describe, and Sir James Kempt asserted that he “had completely 
effected the repulse of the enemy when the Union brigade charged” another column. 
On the other hand, Captain Seymour, the aide-de-camp referred to below, says the 
Highlanders were overpowered when Picton called to him to look to them. The 
English line was firing, there were high crops in front, and thus there is ample 
scope for difference of opinion. Our gunners apparently thought the situation was 
critical, because one gun was so securely spiked that it remained out of action all 
day. Whatever may be the actual fact, and there was glory enough for all Arms, 
Picton’s last words to the aide-de-camp—“ Rally the Highlanders” (of Kempt’s brigade), 
and Pack’s appeal to a battalion—‘ g2nd, you must charge: all in front have given 
way!” * are not indicative of victory; but less importance would be attached to these 
points had Picton possessed any Reserve. There was none. There can be no doubt 
that a part of Donzelot’s division, which cleared Kempt’s left, and the leading column 
of Marcognet’s division, had both reached the crest of the British position when 
Somerset’s and Ponsonby’s brigades charged, and the attack of the British cavalry was 
in any case the cause of the overwhelming disaster to D’Erlon’s corps. 

Dealing first with the Household brigade, with which Lord Uxbridge rode forward, 
almost immediately after he gave the order to attack: the 1st Life Guards, and two 
squadrons King’s Dragoon Guards on the right of the line, met Dubois’ Cuirassiers 
at the foot of the steep slope immediately North and West of La Haie Sainte, the 
enclosures of which divided the Household brigade as it rode forward. These 
separated also Dubois’ brigade. 

The 1st Life Guards and the French Cuirassiers collided, as an eye-witness 
declares, “like two walls,” but the result was never for a moment doubtful. ‘The 
Cuirassiers had already been engaged, and although they had achieved a brilliant 
success in cutting up the Luneburg battalion, were naturally not as steady as if 
they had only just advanced. The British cavalry were far better trained, were 
mounted on much bigger horses, and had all the advantage of the descending slope, 
passing over just enough distance to obtain momentum without their horses being 
exhausted. After the collision the Cuirassiers turned, and many tried to escape 
by galloping down the Genappe-Brussels road. ‘The 2nd Life Guards and left 
squadron King’s Dragoon Guards now collided with the right of Dubois’ brigade. 
As it advanced, bringing forward its right, it necessarily crossed the Genappe- Brussels 
road at the cutting, from which the squadrons were emerging in some confusion 
as our men galloped forward.f 

Organised resistance was hopeless under these circumstances, and the Cuirassiers 
fled, while the 2nd Life Guards, bringing up their right shoulders, crossed the road, 
and eventually became mingled with the Union brigade, to which I will now pass. 

In consequence of Bylandt’s brigade having retired from the front, there was a 
considerable interval between Kempt’s and Picton’s left brigade under Sir Denis 
Pack, who had not sufficient men for the ground allotted to his brigade. It stood 
in the following order: rst Royals, 42nd, g2nd, 44th—the latter being somewhat in 
rear of the left of Best’s brigade. 

When Lord Uxbridge personally warned Sir William Ponsonby that he was to 
be ready to attack, conforming to the Household brigade, Ponsonby having advanced 


* This evidently was not meant to apply to Kempt’s brigade, but to Bylandt’s. 

+ It was in this cutting Trooper Shaw had his first personal encounter. A Cuirassier awaited Shaw 
at the halt and tried to run him through. Shaw parried the thrust and clove the Frenchman’s brass 
helmet and head in twain. 
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his brigade a short distance, then halted it in order to keep the men under shelter 
until the opportune moment should arrive ; but he rode forward himself to the crest 
of the ridge, accompanied by Colonel Muter, commanding the Inniskilling Dragoons. 
Sir William was riding an unsteady horse, and had dismounted to readjust his cloak 
on the saddle, when the near approach of the French column and the movement 
of the Household brigade showed that the moment for action had come, and he 
told his aide-de-camp, De Lacy Evans, to give the prearranged signal by holding up 
his hat. Simultaneously the gznd advanced by order of Sir Denis Pack. Some few 
minutes previously the Scots Greys, to avoid loss from artillery fire, had been moved 
a short distance to the left rear. At this moment, however, the officer commanding 
the Scots Greys saw the head of Marcognet’s division coming up on the ridge, and 
the Greys, therefore, though ordered to act as a support, necessarily attacked to 
the front. ‘The cavalry had some difficulty in getting through Pack’s brigade, all of 
which, except the left battalion, which was ordered to remain on the crest, followed 
the horsemen as they went forward. 

The Royal Dragoons struck with their centre squadron the leading column of 
Donzelot’s division, which, though under fire from the left of Kempt’s brigade, being 
confronted by no troops, was advancing with shouts of triumph across the ridge, 
when, within less than a hundred yards distance, it suddenly caught sight of the 
British cavalry, on which its front rank opened fire. About twenty Dragoons dropped 
from their saddles, but the Royals never drew rein, and the head of the column, 
facing about, tried to get on the other side of the hedges it had just crossed. In 
a moment the Royals were into the mass, sabring all those within reach, and, the 
rear battalions still coming on, the whole were so crowded together as to become 
helpless. Those in the centre of the column shot wildly in the air, while the bravest, 
coming out, engaged the Dragoons: many, however, throwing down their muskets, 
surrendered. 

The Royals having slain many men, demoralised more, and taken a colour, dashed 
on to the supporting columns; and presently, the Inniskillings having broken 
through Donzelot’s rear demi-brigades, the entire Division fled, pursued by the 
cavalry to the bottom of the valley. An officer visiting the scene next day saw rows 
of muskets which had been grounded in regular lines, indicating complete submission 
on the part of the vanquished. 

As the Scots Greys passed through the g2nd, each corps mutually cheered the 
other, and many of the Highlanders, by holding on to the stirrups, passed on with 
the horsemen as they rode into the head of Marcognet’s column, which was utterly 
routed, Sergeant Ewart taking the colour of the 45th (French) regiment. ‘The 
Greys then galloped on about three hundred yards, at the support, and, though a 
few of its outer files opened fire, disregarding it, upset one of the columns. The 
entire Division, after the impact of the Inniskillings, was driven back, although the 
rear column escaped notice at the moment, the Greys passing it on their left hand. 
Many Frenchmen threw themselves on the ground, and when they arose offered 
to surrender. 

The Inniskillings in the centre of the brigade closed on the rear columns of 
Donzelot’s division, formed by the 54th and 55th regiments, the right and centre 
squadrons attacking the 55th regiment, and the left squadron charging by itself 
the 54th regiment. The feeble fire from a few men in front did not check for a 
moment the Inniskillings, who, riding into the middle of the ranks, struck down 
a number of men, while the remainder, throwing down their arms, asked for and 
received quarter. Some three thousand men were taken by Picton’s men to the rear 
as prisoners, 
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Ponsonby’s three regiments then pressed on in an irregular line with Somerset’s 
brigade, for the rst Life Guards and two squadrons King’s Dragoon Guards having 
passed round by the West and South of the farm, bringing up their right shoulders, 
pursued the Cuirassiers, many of whom were overtaken in the cutting immediately 
South of La Haie Sainte ; but others were saved by Bachelu’s infantry, who from 
either side of the summit of the cutting shot down many of the 1st Life Guards. 
The King’s Dragoon Guards, passing between the 1st and 2nd Life Guards, rode 
up into the enemy’s big battery, where they were joined by the 2nd Life Guards, 
and scattered parties of the Royals and Inniskillings, while still farther to the 
Eastward were the Scots Greys, amongst whom some of the King’s Dragoon Guards 
also were seen. As the cavalry rode through the valley, they cut to pieces two 
field batteries which, in trying to follow D’Erlon’s corps, had stuck fast in deep 
ground. Our men killed the gunners, drivers and teams, and destroyed the harness, 
wrecking fifteen guns so completely that they could not be brought into action 
again that day. 

According to De la Tour D’Auvergne’s account, D’Erlon’s disastrous attack cost 
the French 5,000 men, killed, wounded or prisoners, two colours, and fifteen cannon 
wrecked. ‘The English accounts state that detachments of the five cavalry regiments 
—for the Blues were kept together—rode about in the French battery on the ridge 
three hundred yards South of La Haie Sainte for some time. If supports had been 
at hand, it might have been possible to have brought some of the guns away, for 
the French on the spot seemed to have temporarily lost all power of resistance. 
General Subervie, who hurried to the scene of action, used to declare that unless the 
French cavalry had come up at this time, not a man of D’Erlon’s infantry would have 
escaped. Now, however, succour was at hand. ‘Travers’ brigade of Cuirassiers had 
been sent forward by General Milhaud ; a Lancer brigade was hurried up by General 
Jacquinot, and Napoleon himself came on the ridge as they returned after fully 
avenging D’Erlon’s defeat on the scattered British dragoons. 
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ERE, Queer Sing! Bother the boy—where is he? Queer Sing! Queer 
Sing! Can’t you hear when you’re called? Are you there? Bring us 
another cobbler.” 

Such were some of the sounds which came in volleys from a gay party in an 
hotel at Santa Barbara, in California. Young Lieutenant Blake, of the British 
war-ship High Flyer, was entertaining a party of the friends he had made while 
staying in the beautiful valley. ‘The service of the table had been performed most 
excellently by Chinese waiters, but the last and best of these had disappeared, 
thinking that the “‘ Melikee” gentlemen had had enough, and would call for no more. 
They were mistaken, as even Celestial wisdom sometimes can be, for much more 
was called for. ‘Their host, who had a vague sense that such a quantity of drink 
without more food was harmful, went to the door and called again, “ Queer Sing!” 
—for so the imposing Chinese name of the head waiter had been vulgarised by the 
irreverent guests of the hotel—and Queer Sing appeared in the dusk of the passage. 

“ Whatsay ?” 

And Mr. Blake answered, “ More cocktails, more biscuits.” 

Presently the Chinaman reappeared with an assistant bearing two trays laden 
with cocktails and an equal number of tumbler glasses filled with whiskey. Whiskey 
pure and simple and undiluted, and the tumblers were brimming with it! 

Mr. Blake looked aghast at this reinforcement of alcohol, and called out, ‘“ What 
on earth have you brought all this whiskey for, Queer Sing? Confound it, it’s enough 
for an army to get drunk on.” 

“You order, sir,’ was the imperturbable reply. 

“* My order !” 

“ Yes, sir; you say more whiskey.” 

“Certainly not, you fool! Biscuits, not whiskey.” 

“ Oh! bisky—wisky—all same, I hear,” ejaculated the white-jacketed “ boy” ; and 
Blake was told by his friends and guests that after such a good repast it was not 
to be expected that any one, much less a heathen Chinee, could understand him ! 

He was, indeed, much too good-natured to mind any “chaff,” and was in too 
happy a humour to be displeased with anything. 

So long as health is present, it is difficult to feel low-spirited in such a place. 
Santa Barbara may be proud of the eternal sunshine in which the town, dedicated 
to her memory, basks beside the fair blue waters of the Pacific. 

The party Blake had invited were dining under a spacious verandah, and were 
unmolested by the insect pests that would have turned such a luxury to torture in 
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“*You order, sir.’” 


many another state of the great Union. A 
cooling breeze came up from the sea, which 
was glistening through a light and delicious 
haze. The delicate scent from flowering 
shrubs came to give them odours sweeter 
than any bottled under rare names in the “™ 
stores of the great towns. Across the gardens 
and scattered houses they could see the twin towers 

of the belfries of the great church built with Indian labour by the early Spanish 
missionaries. Beyond and inland the fine outline of hills shone pink and golden 
against the clear sky. Shoreward the land lay leaning to the ocean, decked with 
groves of oranges and broad fields of corn, with here and there a darker patch of 
colour where enterprising owners had planted belts and clumps of the Australian 
eucalyptus to shield palms and persimmons and vines and olives, that mingled with 
the more northern products of the almond and the walnut. 

Truly the conquest of California was a notable achievement of the Spaniard, 
and Blake had wondered how it happened that one race had done so much, and 
had overflowed so great a part of the continent, only to show in a few generations 
that the tide of their influence could flow back faster than it came. Even that 
afternoon, as he had sketched the ancient cathedral and the monastery, he had been 
surrounded with school-children, and when he had drawn his knife to sharpen his 
pencil, they had called out, not in English, but in Spanish, “ Cuchillo—cuchillo !” 
The language alone remained. The “cuchillo” had indeed been laid to the root 
of the tree of conquest they had planted, and its fruit had fallen to the ambitious 
Anglo-Saxon. Blake had spoken to his friends of these things, but their minds were 
not with the past, for they were wholly occupied with the charm of the radiant 
life around them. They had admired that afternoon the ease of the half Spanish, 
-half Indian riders, who contended with each other as to who should, with the 
greatest certainty, pick up a dollar from the ground while passing at full gallop. 
This they could applaud, but ancient history and tradition were too dusty and musty 
for their taste. The Chinese were more to their liking, as giving more amusement. 

“Only imagine,” one cried, “what funny little brutes they are! They do 
everything ; and I knew one who cooked the dinner at a house where I dined, and 
waited at table to serve the dinner he had cooked, and groomed a horse, and did 
some work in the garden, besides all that was required in the way of valet and 
housemaid. . Most invaluable, Blake, I assure you.” 
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‘They had admired that afternoon the ease of the half Spanish, half Indian riders. 





“T thought you fellows were all against them.” 

“Oh! when we talk politics we are, but not when we talk sense.” 

“Well, no one can object to them as servants.” 

“No, it is when they come to compete with railway and other workmen that 


an outcry is made.” 
“Of course we don’t want too many of them, but just enough to give us each 


a good servant.” 
“Oh yes,” said another, breaking into song: 


‘** The dirty and horrible fellows, 
Why tolerate any Chinese ?’ 
Mr. West Slope abusively bellows, 
To win a political breeze. 
Yet when to perdition he’s sunk ’em, 
What oft at his hearthstone one sees ? 
For all that he has, save his buncombe, 
Is run by the heathen Chinese : 
His bath-house, his garden, his kitchen, 
His table, his laundry, his trees, 
His wife from the East so bewitchin’, 
Are tended by ‘ filthy Chinese.’ 
The men his experience teaches 
Are the cheap, if the nasty, Chinese ! 
How nasty! for what with their deepness, 
Some gold out of nothing they squeeze, 
And, bad as their work is, its cheapness 
Takes the starch out of white labour’s knees.” 








“Oh, drop that, do!” cried another of the party; “as if our heads had not 
enough to do, to be loaded with that jingle! Why, it’s worse than town bells when 
you’ve got the fever!” 

So a calm fell momentarily on the party, to be soon broken on the entrance 
of “ Qwee ”—for that was the real name of “ Queer Sing.” One of the guests had 
left the table after dinner, and had strolled out of the verandah, saying he would 
return. One of those who were still drinking and talking asked Qwee if he had 
seen him, for he had been gone a little while. 

“Oh,” was the reply, “he not come again; he gone Opium House.” 

The rest said they did not believe it,—anyway Qwee had no business to “ let on” 
if it were so. 

“Oh yes,” answered the imperturbable Qwee. “ He gone Opium House ; he not 
likey it known, likely—no,” and smiled a fat smile. 

Yes, the most striking feature about the man was the size of his cheeks when 
he smiled. The little oblique eyes were hidden by those yellow and rounded and 
dimpled features, and one cheek always looked larger than the other, so that one 
eye quite disappeared when the fat smile came, and the other and remaining eye 
had a wonderfully comic oblique bit of fun in it. The truth was Qwee was very 
stout, much stouter than his countrymen usually are, and his double chin was an 
apt continuation of his cheek, and reposed, when he was sitting, on the top of his 
white collar. His guewe was meagre, for Qwee was not musical, and it is only very 
musical men who have very long hair. Piano playing makes hair plentiful. Qwee 
did not play the piano, although he could do almost anything. He had been 
greatly praised to Blake by inmates of the hotel, and so he took many opportunities 
of watching him, having a wish to secure a good Chinese servant. 

What at first took Blake rather aback was the intense deference ostensibly shown 
in Qwee’s manner whenever he was addressed. ‘The stout and short form became 
rigid, the round head bent a little to one side, and the big cheeks became so 
pendulous that the sloping eyes could see straight out and away beyond them to 
Blake’s own eyes. Each change in these last produced a varying expression of 
anxiety to please in the otherwise impassive servant’s face, whose good-natured 
mouth remained perfectly mute, although partly open until the expected order was 
received. Any embarrassment produced by so much attention given to the slightest 
utterance is at first received with some suspicion; but, finding that all his wishes 
were most eagerly seized and attended to, and that it only happened once that 
“whiskies” instead of “biskies” were brought, Blake took a great fancy to fat 
Qwee and offered him a place as his personal servant. Blake thought this phrase 
sounded well; and so did Qwee, for he accepted, said he was “glad to follow Mr.” 
and to throw up the hotel. Behold, then, the gallant naval officer saddled or 
equipped with “an outfit” in the shape of the aspiring Mongol. 


II. 


Some people say that kin makes kind, that blood is thicker than water, that 
friendship is easiest knit among those who are alike. Others, again, think that 
affection finds its due balance in contrasts—that unlikeness produces curiosity and 
then friendship, each finding in the other’s nature that which is wanting in his own. 
Certainly nothing could be more dissimilar than the two who were brought together 
as master and servant in that hotel at Santa Barbara. Blake was five feet eleven 
at least, and looked taller, for he was thin and had a head which did not err on 
the side of too great massiveness. Well-shaped dark eyes, a thin aquiline nose, 
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and the lower part of the face covered with a short, clipped, dark moustache and 
pointed beard, gave a dignity to his appearance. When seen with Qwee he revived 
recollections of Don Quixote and Sancho Panza, with the difference that the 
European was never grotesque, whereas the Asiatic sometimes was. But Qwee 
did his best to be like his master, by gathering his tail in a good knot at the 
back of his head, and by resolutely endeavouring to look taller and to get thinner. 

The feeling on the part of Blake towards his new retainer was much what a 
sportsman has towards a spaniel which he has bought on account of the fair 
character given to it. Qwee’s sentiments were those of the said spaniel when he 
has found a kind master, whom he can trust not to make a fool of himself and 
of him by missing every bird he fires at. The incessant, but quiet watchfulness 
shown was, however, far superior to anything even the most sagacious dog could 
exhibit ; for there was in the human follower a mute and mechanical ability to 
understand what was wanted, and a resource shown in meeting every want, which 
were altogether Celestial. Blake wondered, after a week’s trial, how it was he 
could have so long managed well without him. But there came to his mind the 
perturbing reflection, “ What will Timbs say?” 

Who was Timbs ? 

Timbs was a seaman on board the lieutenant’s ship, and had been the person 
hitherto entrusted with the very light duties required in “looking after” the officer. 
“What will Timbs say?” Yes, that was a portentous question. ‘The sailor certainly 
would not like to have his place taken by the little Chinaman, but could they not 
get on together, all three of them—Blake, Timbs, and Qwee? It was a point that 
must be considered later. Anyhow, Qwee must make his appearance on board, 
and then it would be time enough to see how he survived his experiences with the 
crew of the war-ship. They might make a pet of him, as they did with other 
strange animals, and Qwee might become fatter than ever. Awful idea! That in 
any case must be prevented. A little “hazeing” might do him no harm, open his 
eyes a bit, and make him more alert than he now appeared to outward seeming ; 
for it was only to superficial people who saw only Qwee’s broad exterior that he 
might appear too round for work, when he was in the best sense of the word “an 
all round man” in ability as well as in body. Some savage people think that the 
more a man’s shape approaches that of a barrel, the finer man he is. A general 
and equal thickness from shoulder to feet is a great beauty to some folk, and 
Qwee nearly fulfilled the ideal. Well, the experiment had to be made, and as the 
officer had to meet the ship at San Francisco, there was no use in pondering 
over possible difficulties, and the two started off together by the steamer that was 
to take them to the railway, northward bound. 

Loud was the chaff, and frequent the goodbyes, shouted to Blake and Qwee 
when their friends saw them off. 

The long slow heave of the Pacific, pushing with such gentle and regular 
pulsations towards the shore and hill ranges, seemed to Blake radiant with a sunny 
smile. When he looked at Qwee he received another smile, as beaming, and more 
trustworthy—at least, so he fondly hoped. His spirits rose, and he thought that 
some day, after all his seafaring should be past, he would like to settle down on 
those peaceful shores, and have several Qwees to attend on him, and grow oranges, 
and smoke havannahs, and live in a verandahed house with the inevitable flagstaff, 
the sign of a retired naval officer, in front of it, and be happy evermore. And 
still his faithful henchman looked at him with the smile he was beginning to 
know too well, and at which, if at all suffering from dyspepsia, he was inclined to be 
a little irritated. But such base ingratitude quickly passed off when his comforts 
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were attended to, a cloak brought to wrap the shoulders or a plaid to cover the 
knees, or a cool drink cunningly mixed so as to attain to a degree of excellence 
hardly to be equalled. It was the same on the train, for although the servant's 
eyes could not then be always on his master, he contrived to see that he had 
everything that man could want. So “Frisco” was reached, and the man-of-war 
lying out in the harbour again received its lieutenant on board. 

“Goodness gracious! Blake, what on earth have you there?” 

“Looks like a lump of dough with plums stuck in for mouth and eyes.” 

“No, he’s made of blotting paper and ink blots,” said another. 

“No, he’s a bladder with holes,” said a third. 

But Qwee only smiled at these barbarians’ opinions. He had found his feet 
with far rougher customers, and had confidence in his own powers of wooing 
fortune by hiding his activity under a quiet manner. 





‘His comforts were attended to." 


Soon he found a curious way of ingratiating himself with the men. It is well 
known that the great difficulty war-ships find in lying in harbour, with high wages to 
be earned on shore and low wages on board, is the fact that a large portion of their 
crews experience an unconquerable desire to exchange the discipline of the Service 
for the liberty or rather the licence that may be enjoyed on shore. Mr. Blake’s ship’s 
crew formed no exception to this rule, although the officers were a kindly lot of men, 
anxious to combine their men’s comforts with the demands of discipline. Often, 
however, it had been found necessary to deny men any leave on shore. So few 
had come back of the number to whom the indulgence had been given, that great 
strictness had to be observed, and only men of approved character, and who from 
their long service had an interest in continuing to be borne on the ship’s books, 
in order that they might not lose their retiring pension, were allowed ashore. It 
had been found that it was utterly impossible to expect men from shore to accept 
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service. Only those who had “no visible means of subsistence” would for a 
moment have dreamed of “ enlisting,” as they called it. Even with these it was to 
be feared that they would only come in order to desert on the first opportunity, 
and the officers would not have agreed to their inclusion among the seamen who 
from their boyhood had been trained to be “ man-of-war’s-men.” No; the only 
method by which gaps in their numbers could be filled was by drafts from the 
far-away dockyards where last the ship had been refitted. 

Just previous to the leave given to Mr. Blake, and during the time that leave 
lasted, desertions had been especially numerous, and practically no one was now 
to have permission to leave the vessel. 

Provisions were brought by boats, and it was understood that in a day or two 
the steam, which was already up, would take all on board away from the temptations 
of “Frisco.” Then an exciting incident occurred, which showed that, although 
discipline permitted no exterior sign to show the impatience and wearifulness of 
the crew, yet there was among them a general sentiment that, barring professional 
pride and patriotic duty, they would, many of them, like to change their lot, and 
a sympathy with those who boldly endeavoured to do so. Night had just fallen. 
The war-ship lay at some distance from the shore, but there were other ships, all 
merchant vessels, dotting with dark masses the silvery gloom on the water between 
herself and the illuminated wharves and streets, from which the sounds of the life 
of the city still came. ‘Then of a sudden a quartermaster reported to the officer of 
the watch that two men were missing. ‘The officer of the watch was a very smart 
young gentleman, for, although he was very small, he carried in his hand or under 
his arm, as he paced the deck, a telescope rather longer than, and almost as thick 
as, his own body. It was not many seconds before he had an electric search-light 
cast on the water about the ship, and his quick eye made out the form of a man 
who was being helped from the water up the side of the vessel lying about half- 
way between where he stood and the shore. ‘The man might have belonged to 
the vessel up whose sides he climbed. Besides, there were two missing, and only 
one had been seen. But the young officer at once made up his mind that his 
missing men were on the little merchant ship, and as she showed British colours 
he thought he had them safe, and at once ordered a boat and sent to demand 
their surrender. Now, the exhibition of the search-light showed all the ships around 
that something was wrong, and they were not long in guessing what that something 
might be. Their sympathy was always on the side of any deserters. 

In an incredibly short space of time, away went the boat straight for the 
barque to whose chains the man had been seen to cling. But the reception it 
met with was curiously silent. No light now streamed from the war-ship’s electric 
apparatus, and the barque’s side was as black as pitch, and never a whisper came 
from her deck. Her lantern swung above an apparently empty hull. No answer 
was given to the voice of the visitor who hailed ‘those aboard. The steersman 
gave the order to lay the boat closer alongside, and was about to climb the side, 
with the assistance of two of his men, when a head appeared and asked what was 
wanted at this time of night, with the reminder that these were not British waters, 
and that the authority of the British flag did not extend to any power to board 
vessels under the same flag in foreign harbours. 

“Tf you come aboard against our will, you do so at your peril, sir,” and a 
number of heads now rose above the bulwarks, numerous enough to prevent, if 
necessary by force, the boarding which seemed to be threatened. 

Without replying to the “ sea-lawyer”-like remarks which had been made about 
foreign waters, the steersman of the boat demanded in a tone of authority who 
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the man was who had just been helped from the water, and told the merchantman 
that he knew that it was one of two who had swum to them from the corvette, 
and that they must be given up. 

“ Hoighty toighty!” was the reply he got. ‘ Why, that was one of our lads 
taking his usual constitutional evening bath. D’ye think it’s only on board of a 
war-ship that a bath is wanted—eh?” and a loud laugh came from the heads 
that lined the vessel’s waist and looked against the dim-lit sky like a set of nigger 
minstrels laughing in chorus. The leader of the boat party thought he might gain 
his end by talking, and did not wish “to have a row,” thinking that it would only 
amuse all the foreigners in port, and that his officer might after all have been mistaken- 
So he kept on “argufying,” as one of his crew afterwards said, for some time ; and 
when at last he made up his mind to keep a watch on the barque till day, knowing 
that another boat from the corvette was certain to join him, if only to inquire as 
to the cause of his prolonged absence, some time had passed. ‘This time was all- 
important for the two men, who were indeed none other than those two for whom 
he was searching. They had quietly tied their kits on their heads and had swum 
from the corvette to the nearest ship, trusting to find shelter and concealment on 
board. When they were pursued by the boat’s crew, they thought discretion again 
the better part of valour, and on the promise being given to them that the boat 
should be “amused ” while they made off, they again cautiously entered the water, 
on the side remote from the boat, and swam to the next vessel ; and again keeping 
her between them and their first friends, reached a second ship of refuge before 
the boat had shoved off and the “ argufying” had been finished. While, therefore, 
the corvette’s boat “hung on” until the morning, watching the wrong vessel, the 
two deserters were being dried and warmed in another, and it was easy enough 
for them at a later hour to take advantage of communication with the shore to get 
“clear away.” 

Now, it so happened that the only person who had seen them first leave the 
corvette was no other than the observant Qwee. He had heard them whispering 
together, he had noted their furtively made arrangements, he had seen them undress 
and pack their clothes on their heads, and witnessed the, as they thought, unseen 
drop into the water, and the commencement of their long swim. He had told of 
them, but had taken very good care to tell only those whom he believed to be 
their friends, men in their own mess. When the news of their successful departure 
was spread abroad, and all knew of it and all discussed it, the fact that Qwee had 
seen their going, and had taken pains to have it concealed from those whose duty 
it was to pursue, came also fully to the knowledge of nearly all the crew. Strange 
to say, Qwee got much quiet praise, the sort of praise he liked, from this knowledge 
of his discretion. He was a distinctly more respected person on board thereafter. 


III. 


AnD one of his trials, to surmount which this circumstance also assisted him, was 
the undoubted jealousy of Timbs. This worthy man had all an Englishman’s (or 
for that matter an American’s) dislike to anything with two legs, and calling itself 
human, Which he chose to consider inferior to himself. This propensity of “a 
conquering race” is naturally aggravated when the inferior thing assumes to have 
the power to do as well as the superior that in which the superior had prided 
himself. Now, Timbs had a distinct pride in looking after Mr. Blake, and had 
imagined that he was indispensable to that officer’s comfort. He had been with 
him in several ships, had slung his hammock for him when he was a much 
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younger officer than he now was, and had been everywhere taken with him as 
his servant. It was perfectly intolerable to his mind that he should be cut out 
in his officer’s regard by “a little piece of yellow blubber like Quee,” as he 
indignantly said to himself. So he was as surly as possible to Mr. Blake, and felt 
mightily inclined to take Qwee by the tail and to “sweep the decks with him.” 
But Blake, knowing well how Timbs would feel, determined at once to take the 
bull by the horns, and had Timbs summoned to his cabin, and explained the 
whole matter to him in a way that seemed to Timbs to throw an altogether new 
light on the subject. When Mr. Blake and Timbs were again together on shore 
in those parts, Quee should be the servant of both. It was not fair that Timbs 
should have all the work to do, especially any work of a “menial” sort, and for 
anything disagreeable it would be pleasant for him to have Qwee. The Chinese 
could do all that Timbs might not care to do himself, for ‘Timbs must now be 
looking forward to becoming quartermaster, and it was obviously impossible that 
a quartermaster, occupied with important duties on board, could have so much 
time to give to any officer’s personal wants. Certainly there was much reason in 
what Mr. Blake said. Timbs himself knew this, for was not he, Timbs, the very 
pink of perfection, as far as a seaman could be anything of the sort? His appearance 
and his record were alike all in his favour. With brown eyes and good features, 
his dark hair growing in a curl above his forehead, and fringing with short 
moustache and pointed beard the lower part of his clean-cut face, he looked what 
he was—the frank and handy sailor, ready to go anywhere and do anything. His 
behaviour when ashore was as steady as when at sea—a very rare accomplishment 
among his messmates. But if ever his good temper and steadiness was put to proof, 
it was on this occasion of the advent of the little man who was his very opposite 
in looks, and in all except in sobriety, in which most important point they were 
alike. But Qwee’s obvious readiness to assist him, although it at first rather served 
to make him unreasonably angry, had its influence at last in reconciling him; for 
the lieutenant took care to repeat the kind expressions he had used towards him, 
and Timbs had ambition as well as affection, and was much pleased at the prospect 
of becoming quartermaster. He felt that with this prize before him it was only to 
be expected that the lieutenant should desire to train another person for the post of 
servant ; and although he believed that another seaman like himself (if one such 
could be found) would be greatly preferable to the fat heathen, yet he had to 
acknowledge that Qwee as a cook excelled most white men. A yellow skin might 
hide a white heart—even if such a complexion for that organ, especially in a 
Chinaman’s breast, be a remarkable phenomenon, and, as the folks on shore at 
“Frisco” said, “ beat all creation.” 

So ‘Timbs took only one revenge, and this he really found it impossible to resist. 
There was a small tame black bear on. board, and this creature was under his 
especial care, and certainly seemed to appreciate the attention ‘Timbs gave to him, 
for he followed the bluejacket about like a dog. He was not so kind to all, and 
Timbs for some time took a gieat delight in frightening Qwee by making the bear 
“make faces,” as he said, at tae Chinaman. Qwee’s face on these occasions was 
wonderful to behold. He began by pretending not to observe that the bear was 
noticing him, but got palpably paler. Then, when the direction in which the bear 
was proceeding became too obvious, he would begin a smile which was more 
convulsive than natural, and ended in something very like hysterics, for his face would 
only appear for a second from behind one of the masts or any obstruction which 
seemed for the moment to afford shelter, and it was wonderful how wide the 
little eyes would open when, the smile and convulsion of laughter and tears past, 
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“ Quee’s face on these occasions was wonderful to behold.” 


he strained them to see what the bear was going to do next. ‘The deck, the 
masts, the rigging itself, afforded no really secure hiding-place; so that the next 
act in the drama was always the disappearance of Qwee down one of the hatchways, 
usually with a shrill squeak of fear. Those of the crew who were on deck at the 
time nearly@ied of laughter at these Qwee baits; but the lieutenant found out what 
was going 0®, and gave Timbs a sound “wigging” on the unmanliness of thus 
plaguing poor Qwee, and with great good-nature the seaman confessed that it was 
a shame, and ceased to pursue with his bear the flying pig-tail. 

Ah! that poor bear! We must for a moment interrupt the narrative of what 
befel his masters and companions to tell his fate. When it had become necessary to 
“pay him off,” in consequence of events that do not come into this tale, the bear was 
sent to be the first captive in a zoological garden or collection of animals which the 
citizens of a rising town on the coast were anxious to “start.” The bear was taken 
from the ship, and literally from that moment he never “held his head up ” again. 
He groaned during the journey in the cars. He was too dejected in spirits to be 
cross, but he hung his head and he refused his food. When the sailor who had 
been deputed to hand him over to the town authorities left him, he whined and 
paced disconsolately backwards and forwards. All kinds of alluring things were 
given to him—sweet honey and fresh meat, fruits ripe and fruits dried. But he 
would have none of them. His new attendants even declared that he shed tears. 
Be that as it may, he sickened, and died, apparently of a broken heart. Could 
anything be more pathetic? The pet of the ship could not live without his old 
messmates, and would not become a show ; so, wrapping his face in his paws, he 
died with the dignity of a Roman. 

But, turning from this too painful topic, let me tell you of the further events in 
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the career of Mr. Blake and Mr. Timbs and Mr. Qwee. On shipboard everybody 
is very careful to “Mister” everybody else; and although it is only among the 
officers that this practice prevails, it becomes difficult not to extend an equal courtesy 
to the blue-jacket and Chinaman in whom we are interested. Blake’s leave for his 
“run down to” Santa Barbara had been but brief, and he determined before long 
to endeavour to get another spell, so that he might have a chance of visiting wilder 
scenes, where more sport could be expected. 

At first, on hearing that a steamer was on the point of starting for Alaska, he 
made up his mind to try to join her. The corvette took three days to steam 
from “Frisco” to the island of Vancouver, and it was from a town on the sound of 
San Juan that the Alaskan trader was to start. But the journey involved a too 
prolonged absence, and he could not obtain the necessary leave. All that was left 
to him, therefore, was to make the best use he could of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
and so to get up country as far as the junction of the Fraser and ‘Thomson rivers, 
and then to take the old track northward when he found that he would find more 
game in that direction, by following Fraser River, whose gorges lead up to the gold- 
washing station of Cariboo. Both Timbs and the “China boy ” accompanied him. 
Qwee had been listening with eager eyes to stories of gold washing and of men 
who had come to the coast with sacks full of gold dust. ‘ Muchee gold up dere, 
sir?” he would ask Blake; but his master always discouraged any talk on the subject, 
as unsettling to the mind of a good servant. He replied generally that the gold 
was worked out; but this did not prevent the idea from taking a firm hold of 
Qwee’s brain, and he thought of little else. On the voyage upward, as they passed 
the beautiful shores of northern California, green with that magnificent fir, the Semper 
virens, and as they steamed near the hills of Washington Territory, clad with the 
more sombre mantle of the Douglas fir, it was always the same question in that 
furtive and active brain—‘‘ Muchee gold dere?” And when they had doubled the 
promontory that guards with its grand range the southern side of the straits of 
San Juan, and saw before them in the evening sky the distant sunlit cone of Mount 
Baker flaming in rose colour, and then stand, yet awhile visible, with its cold crest 
of snow, before the darkness closed, the old volcano seemed to Qwee to be the pillar 
set to mark the land where he too might find “ muchee gold.” The necessity under 
which the officer lay to be within reach of post and telegraph restricted his choice 
of route after he had landed at the city of Vancouver, on the mainland of British 
Columbia. ‘The alternatives before him were the oft-travelled line of the Canadian 
Pacific, or a more northern district after the Railway had taken him through the 
ravines of the Coast Range. 

Few people now-a-days follow the mighty Fraser River through its torrent life, 
right up into the north land. Soon there will probably be another railway, crossing 
from the prairies at a pass called the Yellow Head, and coming down the upper 
Fraser ; but this line is still in the land of engineers’ dreams, and nothing but a 
waggon-road and a telegraph line helps the voyager on to the Cariboo country. 
The road is, however, a great help, and the region can be easily visited. It shows 
different scenery from that of the lower country or the Rockies on the north and 
east. It is filled with the wrinkles left by the upheavals when all western America 
was thrown into the boiling pot of change in the last geological period, but the 
chasms are not so profound, nor are the mountains of such an abrupt character 
as in the surrounding parts. 

In some directions you can see from any commanding elevation a rough cross 
sea of rolling swells of land, all covered with fir and pine, giving the effect of dark 
waves upon waves, until in the far distance rise ranges again too high for vegetation, 
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and shining with an ever- 
lasting shroud of snow. 
The reason of the waggon- 
road and telegraph is seen 
in the collection of wooden 
huts in a valley whose 
stream is being incessantly 
washed for gold. Blake 
had had some misgivings 
on the subject of taking 
Timbs and the Chinaman 
there, thinking that they 
would have their heads 
turned with gold fever ; but 
remembering how steady 
Timbs was, and how both 
he and Qwee seemed de- 
voted to his wishes, and 
further hearing how little 
gold was now being ob- 
tained, he left his prudence 
behind him, and said to 
himself that after all it did 
not matter if they did try 
to get a few dollars where 
the bones had been picked 
so clean already. 

As he rode on—for he 
had preferred a horse to 
being jolted along the edge 
of a precipice in a stage 
waggon, in which, should 
there be any accident, he 
would be as helpless as an 
egg in a basket—his spirits 
rose, and he talked joy- 
ously with some _ white : ea ae 
miners who were proceeding “He talked joyously with some.white miners.” 
on foot to the same desti- 
nation. Some of these men had been in previous years “ prospecting,” or searching 
for gold towards the north, and they entertained him with their experiences of bear 
and deer shooting in the hill ranges they could just descry near the sources of 
the Fraser, and not far from the sources of the Peace River, which finds an outlet 
through the Rockies, and runs to the Plains, and knows nothing of the wondrous 
hordes of salmon that stream up the Fraser River from the Pacific. These Pacific 
salmon begin running up the Fraser in March, and continue in apparently endless 
numbers until October. The fish swarm so that the water is crammed with them 
in the narrower pools; and they push their way for hundreds of miles, thousands 
upon thousands dying every season of exhaustion in the upper waters. Blake saw 
Indians catching them, for they smoke them and use them as winter food. Men 
perched on rocks with a scoop net on a long pole were bailing out the fish as men 
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may sometimes bail out herring fry on the Atlantic shores. The dried fish they 
saw prepared by these people formed no inviting repast ; and even Qwee, who was 
fond of all kinds of prepared Chinese dried things which were an abomination to 
his white companions, expressed his disgust at the black-looking fish, dried only 
in the sun and unseasoned with any of the fragrant powders to which he was 
accustomed. ‘The miners spoke of the trout of the Peace River and ether streams 
as far better than any salmon that ever came from the Fraser; and said further, 
in answer to Blake’s inquiries, that if a hunter took the trouble to go far enough, 
he could still find cariboo, as well as white and black tailed deer. He at once 
determined to lose no time at the diggings, but to push on and try his luck. 

But it was some days before he could procure a guide, for there had been a 
fresh discovery of some gravel gold at a collection of shanties that was called a 
town, and it was useless to expect any of those whose hopes lay in “ washing” 
to-do aught else. Quee made himself useful during spare hours in other washing, 
for he had inherited the Chinese ability to manage water. Whether it be the 
irrigation of a field or the irrigation of a shirt, you may trust the management to 
a Chinaman. To be sure, the way in which they take the water in their mouths 
to squirt it over any linen you may have kept in your valise for a grand occasion 
is at first by no means reassuring, but if the results are alone looked at and the 
method overlooked, there is nothing to complain of. 

Blake and Timbs took short excursions in the neighbourhood during the first 
week, and the successful shooting of a “ black tail” made them keener than ever. 
This deer has horns like the red deer, whereas the “white tail” has antlers more 
of the form of those of the European roedeer, much exaggerated in size. Both 
kinds are found in small herds, and are not difficult to stalk when once found. 
But the country was so thickly covered with fir trees that it was difficult anywhere 
to see far, and the hunting had to be conducted much at a venture. Qwee could 
not follow them on these excursions, and we shall see how he occupied his time. 


IV. 
QwkE soon took care that the laundry should not engross all his valuable time. 
The gold fever took possession of him in as severe a form as possible. He cut short 
his hours of sleep that he might be early at places where others had not searched. 
Taking at first only a few hours, before long he was absent from the cabin Blake had 
hired for him for a day and night at a spell. 

The miners for whom he had undertaken to wash complained of him that he 
was of no use, and patronised others. Presently rumours got about, nobody knew 
how, that Qwee had been so often absent because he had found a “regular Bonanza ” 
of gold. He was charged with it, and only laughed his fat laugh, said “‘ Me wishy 
true,” and shook his round head with a mechanical and regular side shake, for all 
the world like that of a Mandarin toy from his native country. But the frequent 
absence of Qwee came to the ears of Blake and Timbs, who, returning one day, found 
not only no dinner ready for them, but no food in their lodging, and their Chinese 
boy invisible! Explanations were asked for when he appeared next day, explanations 
which were made, and, alas! were deemed wholly unsatisfactory. Qwee could give 
no rational account of his absence, but gave many smiling promises that he would 
not be away again for long, if Mr. Blake and Mr. ‘Timbs would only go hunting. Yes, 
he would take care of the shanties. Blake thought he might be useful to make 
camp up country, but Qwee had a ready answer. He had seen a man who would 
be willing to go with Mr. Blake and make camp, and who said it was best not to 









“They became aware of a camp only eighty yards down the stream." 


have more than three in the party, as more men meant more food. If, after trying 
this, Mr. Blake found that Qwee mighit still be useful, he would go next time, but 
begged that he might be left now, as the white hunter advised. It was true that he 
had secured a person, whose advice was consistent with Qwee’s story; and Blake 
started with Timbs and their new guide. They had been away two days, and on 
the third were led a long way in chase of a cariboo or reindeer, which they wounded, 
and, tracking it to a stream which ran impetuously through the forest, came up 
with it at last standing wounded in the water, when another shot killed it. Leaping 
down towards the water, they became aware of a camp only about eighty yards down 
the stream, and their white guide exclaimed in surprise, “ Well, that’s queer !—a 
Chinese camp up here.” Blake left him and Timbs to drag the deer out of the 
water, and walked on to the little camp, which contained about six Chinese, who 
had all evidently been seeking gold dust, for their pans and implements™ lay at 
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the edge of a pool, beside which they had kindled a fire. But, to Blake’s great” 


astonishment, the first man he distinctly saw looked so like Qwee that he stood and 
took up his glass to make sure. Yes, there was Qwee quietly watching his master. 
He had recognised him also. 

Blake now went rapidly to him. “ Hallo, Qwee! why did you not tell me you 
were up to this game? A good speculation, eh? What have you found ?” 

““Me find good gold for you,” Qwee answered. “ Me wanting tell you some 
time. Tell you now if you likey.” 

“Why did you not say anything when down at the shanties? You told all these 
countrymen of yours. You would not let us into the secret.” 

Qwee looked much distressed. ‘Chinaman no talkee. White man talkee others. 
Only six Chinamen here. No talkee they. ‘Tell you bime-by. Best not, till sure. 
I sure now.” 

By this time the other Chinamen came towards them, not liking that the white 
hunter had appeared on the scene. They were still more disconcerted when Timbs 
and the guide came, bearing parts of the deer with them, and astonished at seeing a 
party of Chinese so far away in the woods. 

“Depend on it,” said the guide, “ these yellow-skins are not here for nothing.” 


“No, we findy someting—not much: show you what we have,” quickly answered., 


Qwee, and led them to a big tree, and removed a cushion of moss-covered earth, to 
show them some little bags full of gold dust. 
“* Why, you must have been washing here for some time to get that !” said the guide. 
“ My friends washy some time—not me,” Qweée replied. 





But Qwee soon seized an opportunity to take Blake aside, and said, looking at- 


him most affectionately, “I not tell others—tell you: we have lots more—all for you 
and me:. no tell others—show you bime-by. I love you. Me show you how,” said 
Qwee, with much greater power of chatter than he had hitherto shown. “ Me ask 
you go home—leave Qwee—he follow soon ; or better—take more deer, then come 
to shanty—Qwee meet you.” 

Blake was somewhat perplexed what to do, but as he desired to have more sport, 
and knew that his servant had a perfect right to do what he chose with his own, and 
that, moreover, he had probably enough gold to make him independent of any pay 
he could give him, said, “ No, no, I. don’t want to have your secret. Keep your 
gold and do with it as you like. If you meet me at the shanties in a week’s time, 
I'll do what I can to help you to get out of the country with your gold all right.” 

The little man was most grateful and profuse in his expressions of love and desire 
to share all he had with the master who had given him the chance to win it. The 
amount which had been shown as the whole winnings of the gang, although a fair 
amount, was not sufficient to create a great “ boom” ; and, indeed, the guide said he 
was sure the Chinese had been washing there for a long while before they could even 
obtain what they had found. This was his conviction, shared by Timbs, who knew 
nothing about the question, but took whatever the guide said on the subject for gospel. 
Their greed was not therefore much aroused, for neither of them fancied the tiresome 
work of washing in basins for two or three dollars’ worth a day. Timbs was too 
devoted to his profession to desire to leave it, and he would not for worlds have 
washed with Chinamen. The scene, however, was one that rather appealed to his 
fancy, for the little dusky men in blue loose shirts had made a picturesque camp 
under the spruce fir trees near the stream, which, here confined by rock barriers, was 
spread in a succession of clear pools with sandy bars at the foot of each. Between 
the pools, which were all at very unequal levels, the water foamed pleasantly over 
the ledges that had their counterparts again lower down. 
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Wondering at the perseverance of Qwee and his companions, Blake made his 
bivouac for the night above the Celestials* quarters, near to where the deer had been 
killed. ‘The next morning early he started again on his quest after deer, and although 
he searched for big bears he never saw one. ‘Their tracks were seen, but nothing else, 
and again he had to content himself with a varied bag of deer and some wild fowl. 

It was on the sixth day after their unexpected meeting with the Chinese party that 
the three white men again approached the mining settlement. They walked at once 
towards the sheds they had hired, but there was a strange crowd surrounding the 
buildings. ‘The miners seemed to take much interest in the huts, and when they 
approached nearer they saw only two of the three shanties which, placed somewhat 
apart one from the other, had formed their home. What had become of Qwee’s 
house? ‘The nearest house to it, that used by Timbs, appeared also rather lopsided, 
as if a cyclone had pressed it to one side and it had remained upright with difficulty. 
Men now saw the hunting party returning, and ran to them. The first who came 
panting to where they stood, astonished at what they saw, called out, “ Mr. Officer, 
here’s bad news for you: your man’s house is down,” 

“No,” cried another—“ you s! ould say gone up. It’s blown up, mister, as sure 
as blazes, and the Chinese with it.” 

“Yes, sir, there’s nothing of him remaining but his tail and his teeth,” was the 
pleasant statement of a third. 

Alas, poor Qwee! Was this indeed so? Blake stood and let the miners gather 
about him. They were all . ' 
talking at once. 

When silence was again | 
partly restored, he asked [7 
when this had happened ; 
and was told only two hours | 
before, in the middle of the 
afternoon. His Chinese boy 
had been seen to enter his 
hut ; then came a great ex- 
plosion, and the house and 
man had disappeared. 

“Boards all match- 
wood, Mr. Officer, and 
man pulped,” exclaimed a 
voice ; and they all looked 
at Blake, “to see how 
he’d take it,” as they re- 
marked afterwards. One 
said he saw another China- 
man come out and go to 
the wood, and no doubt 
he’d done it. The man 
who said this was an un- 
pleasant -looking scoundrel, 
whom Blake suspected by 
instinct of knowing more of 
the matter than he would ey 
confess. But he was so ! aa 
pained and vexed that he “Mr, Officer, ... your man’s house is down,’ 
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“it was Qwee ” 


said nothing, but went on to see the melancholy wreck. There was hardly a trace 
of the shed on the place where it had stood. Around were fragments of boarding, 
and it was evident that a violent explosive had sent the whole place “to smithereens.” 
Timbs’ house stood, only a little shattered, for the distance tu it was quite enough 
to have allowed the force of the explosion to waste itself in the air before reaching 
it; and Blake’s was quite unharmed, except for the smash of glass. Neither he nor 
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Timbs had much glass, so that the breakage there did not matter. A few small panes 
were all they possessed, and these were represented by the gaping apertures of 
the little windows. Each of these shanties was minutely examined; and after an 
hour spent in this manner Blake and ‘Timbs recollected they were hungry, and begged 
that some food might be brought to them. ‘They were both very unhappy at the 
loss of poor Qwee. Who could have had a grudge against him? ‘The crowd still 
surrounded them, and were never weary of recounting the feelings they professed as 
having agitated them when they found out what a crime had been committed ; and 
they laid all the blame on the countrymen of Qwee. They knew well enough, they 
said, that Blake’s man had been going off into the woods, and had come home 
carrying something under his jacket at odd hours of the night, which could be nothing 
else but gold he had discovered somewhere. He had probably been murdered, and 
then the murderer had gone away, leaving an explosive in the house to blow away 
all evidence of his theft and of the slaughter which had made it possible. 

“ Ah, my poor boy!” said Blake ; and Timbs chimed in, “ Poor little fat devil ! ” 

Well, there was no use going on talking about it; although all the evidence that 
could be had on the spot was of value, for Blake was determined that the law should, 
if possible, avenge his servant’s death. So he thanked those present, after he had made 
a fairly hearty supper, and said they would break up the conference now and renew it 
next day. As he rose, the close-packed ring which had formed around him divided and 
let him pass ; and he strode forth, and saw in the open, very near him, a stout figure 
with his back to him. He stared, and grasping Timbs’ arm, pointed at the apparition. 
It was Qwee, quietly taking a look at the scene of his own murder! 


LORNE. 


(Zo be concluded next month.) 





A SPRING SONG. 


HE spring has come again, with its sudden showers of rain, 
And the golden glint of sunlight in betwcen, 
And the murmur of the bees, and the whisper of the trees, 
And the bursting of shy buds of tender green. 
And everywhere is heard the call of bird to bird, 
Froin the sundawn till comes down the twilight clear. 
It is joyous, buoyant spring, such as poets ever sing, 
Such as was, and is, and shall be—every year. 


But for you and me, my sweet, is the joy no more complete? 
We have left behind the springtime of our days, 

Though the years are yet untold in which men will call us old; 
Though we wander yet in sunny upland ways, 

By a strange and mystic spell that upon our spirits fell, 
On the day life seemed to touch the point sublime. 

Love, shall we ever know what has changed the sunlight so, 
What has stamped Life with the greyer hue of Time? 


CLARA GRANT DUFF. 




















ON FINISHING A BOOK—THE TROLLOPES OF LITERATURE—VERNON LEE’S 
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“ VANITAS” 


—GLASGOW AND THE GLASWEGIANS—A NEWSBOY ON ROBBIE BURNS—MR. STEAD 
AND HIS BORDERLAND—PURKINJE’S FIGURES—THE RODENT WHO DIED. 


ETWEEN three and four of the 
By morning the last words of the book 
: were written, and, putting down my 
pen—without falling asleep, as 1 should have 
done had my task been to read the book, 
instead of to write it—I began to muse 
on the emotions I ought to have felt, and 
on the emotions other and greater authors 
had felt. There was a time, “in the days 
that were earlier,” when the writing of a 
book was a rare and solemn task, to be 
approached—like the writing of “ Paradise 
Lost ”—after years of devout and arduous 
preparation, under the “ great Taskmaster’s 
eye.” Now it is alla rush anda fever and 
a fret, and the mad breathlessness of the 
New York newspaper office has spread from 
journalism to literature, and novelists cheer- 
fully contract to write books in the next 
century, quite unregardful of whether there 
will be any books in them by then. Barrie 
and Olive Schreiner remain in honourable 
silence, but even they have lately got marricd, 
which perhaps accounts for a little. That 
was a very human prescription in the Old 
Testament: “ When a man taketh a new 
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wife he shall not go out in the host, neither 
shall he be charged with any business ; he 
shall be free at home one year, and 
chall cheer his wife which he hath taken.” 
Delightful honeymoon of those pastoral 
days! Now the honeymoon has dwindled 
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to a week, or in the case of actors and 
actresses to a matinée (for they appear at 
night as usual), and few of us possess 
sufficient oxen and sheep and manservants 
and maidservants to strike work for a year. 
If only our authors would produce but one 
book a year, instead of yielding two or 
three harvests to make hay withal while the 
sun shines! Nor do they do these things 
much better in France. From the patient 
parturition of a Flaubert—the father of the 
Realists—we have come down to _ the 
mechanical annual crop of his degenerate 
descendant, Zola. Perhaps the age of great 
works—like the age of great folios—is over, 
so that none will ever have again those 
fine sensations that made Gibbon chronicle 
how he finished his monumental history 
vetween the hours of eleven and twelve at 
night in the summer-house at Lausanne, 
or that dictated the stately sentiment of 
Hallam’s wind-up of his “Introduction to the 
Literature of Europe” : “ I hereby terminate 
a work which has furnished the occupation 
of not very few years. ... I cannot affect 
to doubt that I have contributed something 
to the general literature of my country, 
something to the honourable estimation of 
my own name and to the inheritance of 
those, if it is for me still to cherish that 
hope, to whom I have to bequeath it.” 
Thackeray must have felt something of 
this fine glow when he finished “ Vanity 
Fair,” despite his genial simulation of 
“Come, children, let us shut up the box 
and the puppets, for our play is played out.” 
Dickens, who had not humour enough for 
such self-mockery, took his endings very 
seriously indeed, and even in the middle of 
his books had all the emotions of parting 
when some favourite character had to quit 
the stage, some poor Dombey or little Nell. 
You remember what he wrote in the preface 
to “David Copperfield ” of “ how sorrowfully 
the pen is laid down at the close of a two- 
years’ imaginative task, or how an author 
feels as if he were dismissing some portion 
of himself into the shadowy world, when a 
crowd of the creatures of his brain are going 
from him for ever.” And contrast his super- 
fluously solemn asseveration, “ No one can 
ever believe this narrative in the reading 
more than I believed it in the writing,” with 
the whimsical melancholy of the “ Vanity 
Fair” preface, the references to the Becky 
doll and the Amelia puppet. Oné feels that 
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Thackeray was the greater Master, in that 
he took himself less seriously, and had the 
finer sense of proportion. But that he lived 
with his characters quite as much as his 
great contemporary may be seen from that 
charming Roundabout Paper “ De Finibus,” 
where he describes the loneliness of his 
study after all those people had gone who 
had been boarding and lodging with him 
for twenty months. They had plagued him 
and bored him at all sorts of uncomfortable 
hours, and yet now he would be almost glad 
if one of them would walk in and chat with 
him as of yore—“ an odd, pleasant, humorous, 
melancholy feeling.” In how much more 
solemn a mood Dickens finishes “ Our 
Mutual Friend,” congratulating himself on 
having been saved—with Mr. and Mrs. Boffin 
and the Lammles, with Bella Wilfer and 
Rogue Riderhood—from a destructive rail- 
way accident, so that he cannot help thinking 
of the time when the words with which he 
closes the book will be written against his 
life—“ The End.” Thackeray needed no 
railway accident to remind him of “The 
End,” and two lines before the close of 
“Vanity Fair” we find him writing—in the 
prime of his life, “Ah, vanzfas vanitatum ! 
Which of us is happy in this world?) Which 
of us has his desire, or, having it, is satisfied?” 
That thought occurred to Gibbon, too, for 
he had not taken many turns under the 
silver moon in that covered walk of acacias, 
enjoying the spectacle of the lake and the 
mountains, and the recovery of his freedom 
and the establishment of his fame, before a 
sober melancholy was spread over his mind 
by the idea that he “ had taken an everlasting 
leave of an old and agreeable companion, 
and that whatsoever might be the future 
fate of his history, the life of the historian 
must be short and precarious.” When 
George Eliot put the last stroke to “ Romola,” 
the book which “ploughed into her more 
than any of her books,” which she “began 
as a young woman and finished as an old 
woman,” she exclaimed in her diary— 
“ Ebenezer!” O unpredictable ejaculation ! 
Ebenezer! ’Tis true the erudite Miss Evans 
had Hebrew and knew that it meant “a 
stone of help.” And in the evening she 
went to hear La Gazza Ladra. Let us 
hope that some false persuasion of the im- 
mortality of “ Romola” counteracted that 
bodily malaise and suffering of which she 
complained to Sara Hennell. 











But it is rather the tradition of Trollope 
that rules to-day— Trollope, that canny 
craftsman who wrote every day for a stated 
number of hours, and who, if he finished a 
novel twenty minutes before the end of his 
term, would take up a clean sheet of paper 
and commence another. Did I say the 
canny Trollope? Nay, this is rather un- 
canny, unearthly, unhuman. What! You 
have lived with your characters day and 
night for months and months, have thought 
their thoughts and been racked by their 
passions, and you can calmly wind up their 
aftairs and turn instanter to a new circle 
of acquaintances? ’Tis the very coquetry of 
composition, the heartless flirtation of fiction- 
mongering. Thackeray, indeed, confesses to 
liking to begin another piece of work after 
one piece is out of hand, were it only to 
write half a dozen lines ; but “ that is some- 
thing towards Number the Next,” not towards 
Book the Next, for these old giants wrote 
from hand to mouth. I have always figured 
to myself Trollope’s novels as all written on 


jiwnatsr} Joawaey a long endless scroll of paper 
a rolled on an iron axis, nailed 
\ toy up in his study. 
: | The publishers ap- 


. proach to buy so 
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if Anthony, scissors 





in hand, unrolls 
——\- the scroll and snips 

it off at the de- 

sired point. This 

counter - jumping 
we conception 
=—? of the Muses 
prevails with the customers to-day, with the 
editors who buy fiction at so much a thousand 
words. Carlyle—Heaven preserve me from 
finishing a book as 
he did his “ French 
Revolution,” to lose 
it and write it all 
over again !—had 
the truer idea when 
he suggested that 
authors should be 
paid by what they do o/ 
write. But it was reserved 
for the libraries to reach 
the lowest conception of 
literature. Their clients 
enjoy the privilege of 
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having so many books at a time, a book 
being a book just as an orange is an orange. 
If the book the reader wants is not there, 
why, there is another book for him to take ; 
by which beautiful system the good writer 
reaps very little advantage over the mediocre, 
for indifferent books are forced upon the 
public as the conjuror forces cards on people 
who think they are choosing them. It isa 
wonder the libraries do not purvey their 
literature by the pound. 


¥) ERHAPS one of those ingenious gen- 
mag) tlemen who send inquisitive letters toa 
~ number of authors, and piece together 
the replies into an original article, will find 
in these rambling remarks a suggestion for 
a new interrogatory, and forthwith despatch 
epistles to authors asking them how they 
feel when they finish a book. I have been 
asked how I take exercise—and have replied 
“Walker” ; I have been asked to describe 
my literary habits—and have answered that 
they are bad; and, most delicious of all, 
I have been asked whether I don’t think 
interviewers a nuisance. But when it came 
to a question I really would have liked to 
answer, I was not asked. This question, 
which was put to some of my colleagues— 
“What books do you think are undeservedly 
neglected ? ”—would have given me a 
unique opportunity of mentioning the names 
of my works. Those who were asked seem 
to have been unanimously modest, and to 
have preferred merely to draw attention to 
the width of their reading by eulogising some 
out-of-the-way book. Yet there are many 
books published within the last few years 
which have been as unduly neylected as 
others have been unduly appreciated. The 
merit of a book, even when it is not a draw- 
back to success, is only one of its factors. 
To take the most obvious of these factors, 
there is the swamping success of other 
books published simultaneously. Just so at 
Cambridge, the fifth wrangler of one year 
often overtops the senior wrangler of the 
preceding year. And once a book is passed 
over—at so feverish a pace do we live now— 
we rarely or never return on our footsteps. 
And the alternative that is so hurtful to the 
play—either boom or “bust,” as Artemus 
Ward might have put it—is becoming in- 
creasingly the rule in literature too. Some- 
times the author of a good beok writes 
a better—or a worse—and achieves his 
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boom, and then the public discovers the 
merits of the prior book. But how if our 
author had died before he got his second 
innings? The critic ought from time to 
time to turn aside from the ceaseless flow of 
new books to contemplate the old. And so 
I hope now and again to devote a little space 
to some unduly forgotten work of yesterday, 
instead of vying with that lightning speed 
“ up-to-dateness ” of contemporary criticism 
which is the analogue and Nemesis of the 
hurry of contemporary production. As an 
example, look at Vernon Lee’s “ Vanitas,” 
three brilliant short stories—the first, “ Lady 
Tal,” worthy of Henry James ; the second, 
“A Worldly Woman,” more artistic than 
anything I can remember by the far-booming 
lady novelists ; and the third, “ The Legend 
of Madame Krasinska,” as weird and arrest- 
ive as anything in Poe, and with a deeper 
moral truth and import. Yet this extra- 
ordinary volume seems to have received 
neither praise nor pudding. Perhaps, had 
the book been called “ The Yellow Triplets,” 
these three stories would be in everybody’s 
mouth. 


Xe ND what do you think of Glasgow ?” 


WEAN) said the pretty lady interviewer—I 
have the right to say she was pretty 
because she said in print that I wasn’t. I re- 
plied that of course Glasgow wasn’t pretty but 
—and here would have followed an amiable 
dissertation upon the municipal superiority of 
Glasgow. “ But,” hastily interrupted the lady 
interviewer, “have you seen the fine vista of 
St. Vincent Street, the Great Western Road, 
the finest thorough- 
fare in Europe, the 
charming residential 












districts of Pollok- 
shields West and 
Dowanhill, the wide 
view from the South 
Side Park or pic- 
turesque Camphill?” 
I tried to edge in an 
abashed “ No,” fora ——————— 
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monosyllable is the most one can hope to 
secure of the conversation in an interview, 
but the pretty lady interviewer went on 
reproachfully : “ Have you seen that stately 
hill of the dead, the Necropolis, from Cathe- 
dral Square? It is itself a quaint and beau- 
tiful medley of architecture past and present. 
Have you seen beautiful Kelvingrove, through 
which flows the classic Kelvin? In many 
world-famous cities have I been and yet seen 
nothing more beautiful than the view on one 
side of Partick Bridge.” I apologised to 
Glasgow, inwardly confounding the eminent 
Scotch /éttérateur who had assured me that 
Glasgow was the most loathsome den north 
of Tweed, almost the only such den,—his 
malison upon Glasgow! But although I 
feel personally nothing but gratitude to 
Glasgow and its noisy University students, 
who fortunately did not come to my lecture, 
I cannot honestly award it the apple for 
beauty. After all it is the centre of the town 
that one naturally gravitates to, and no charm 
of suburbs can remove the general impression 
of commercial dinginess. No, Glasgow 
must be content with its wealth and its 
public spirit. If it does not stir the imagina- 
tion like Edinburgh, it satisfies the brain and 
the heart, for it is grappling manfully with 
many social problems, with the opening of 
parks and hospitals, and especially with the 
housing of the poor, and is developing an 
artistic conscience to boot. It owns its gas 
and water, and I had the felicity of meeting 
the Lord Provost at the very moment when, 
his glittering insignia heaving with emotion 
on his joyous breast, he had to announce to 
the Town Council that the fiercely-canvassed 
step of taking over the tramways had resulted 
ina balance to the good. When the Lord 
Provost had returned to his chair, I was 
shown the Councillors themselves at their 
mahogany tables, in their beautiful Council- 
chamber, and I made notes—not of the 
debate, as the lynx-eyed reporter, who counted 
the number of times I sucked my pencil, 
magined—but of the improved appearance 
of George Square under snow. Seen through 
the windows the square stretched away pure 
and beautiful, the gloomy statues blanched 
and Prince Albert’s horse gleaming proudly 
with white trappings. The Municipal Build- 
ings deserve all the praise they have received. 
The special staircase, which is used only on 
state occasions, presents from point to point 
amarvellously proportioned medley of arches 
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and pillars and arcades, with a dominant 
Corinthian note. It is really “frozen music.” 
And when adorned with tropical plants and 
lit up with electric lights and pretty faces, 
it must indeed be a superb sight. Very 
imposing, too, is the vast Banqueting Hall, 
from whose platform, to test the acoustic 
effect of the rows of wires stretched six 
inches apart under the ceiling to break the 
sound, I addressed vacancy. The panels of 
this hall still await their artists. ’Tis a rare 
opportunity for Glasgow to emulate the 
Parisian Pantheon ; and, indeed, there is so 
much art-work to be done in Glasgow that 
one begins to understand why it is threaten- 
ing to become the capital of British Art. 
The best road in Scotland is no longer that 
which leads to England. It was curious for 
a humble author to walk these stately halls, 
convoyed by courteous officers in red swallow- 
tails, and to rub shoulders with 
civic millionaires. An awesome 
air of wealth hung over the men ° 
and the place, a crushing suggestion > 
of vast enterprises, of engineering 
and railway building and the run- 
ning of steamers, a subtle aroma of 
colossal fortunes, wrested from the 
world by the leverage of an initial 
half-crown. I have often gone to 
places with only half a crown in 
my pocket, but it never seemed to 
lead to anything. So I surveyed 
these men with blended reverence 
bewilderment, wondering why they bothered 
themselves to make all that money, and 
whether they ever suspected they were but 
tools in the hands of destiny, by whose 
marvellous alchemy the self-centred ambition 
of the individual is transmuted to the service 
of the world. The genial Bailie Simon, who 
was my host—fancy living in daily contact 
with a Bailie !—informed me that the grave 
city fathers are sadly degenerating. Thirty 
years ago they did not smoke in 
public, now there is a smoking- 
room in the sacred building 
itself ; and at least one of them has 
been seen to leave it in a white 
hat. Like the king’s daughter, 
Glasgow is all glorious within, 
and its inner artistic aspirations 
make up for and are perhaps 
inversely inspired by its outer 
unloveliness. The world must not 
judge Glasgow’s taste by the 
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recent Puritanic rumpus over the nude. 
The worthy Bailies and the Chief Constable 
who drew the line at Leighton and Solomon 
have overlooked the interesting nudities in 
their own Galleries. The affinity of the 
Scotch and the French, which has often 
been noted in history, and which accounts 
for their swamping the English in literature, 
has made Style the watchword of the Glas- 
gow School of Art. Whistler’s “ Carlyle” 
hangs in the Corporation Galleries, and it 
was the stylist, Lavery, who secured the 
tedious commission to commemorate Her 
Majesty’s opening of the Glasgow Exhibition 
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by the usual plethora of portraits. It would 
have made a more interesting picture had 
Mr. Lavery perpetuated the fact—so preg- 
nant a contribution to the philosophy of 
Exhibitions—that a profit of £10,000 was 
derived from the switchbacks. The picture 
would then have made a nice supplement to 
Mr. Lavery’s famous studies of “Croquet ” 
and “ Tennis.” The very slabs of the Cor- 
poration staircase are infected with Impres- 
sionism, and their natural veinings body 
forth, here a charge of cavalry, there a march 
of infantry, and yonder a portrait of Sir 
William Vernon Harcourt with a prophetic 
coronet. The stones of Glasgow await their 
Ruskin. The Exhibition which I saw at the 
Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts was far more 
interesting than the last Academy, though 
it contained some of the same pictures. | 
was able to tell the Scotch artists an anec- 
dote which no one had heard before, for 
the simple reason that it was true, and that 
it happened to me. It was in Perth that 
puzzling over a grimy statue, I was 
accosted by a barefooted newsboy % 
with his raucous cry of “ Hair-r-ald, 
Glasgow Hair-r-ald!” “T’ll take one,” 
quoth I, “if youll tell me whose 
statue that is.” “’Tis Rabbie Burns,” 
replied he, onthe nail. “ Thank you,” 
































said I, taking the paper. “And what did he 
do, to deserve the statue?” My newsboy 
scratched his head. Perceiving his embar- 
rassment, a party of his friends down the 
street called out in stentorian chorus: “ Ay, 
*tis Rabbie Burns.” ‘ But what did he do to 
deserve the statue?” I thundered back. 
They hung their heads. At last my news- 
boy recovered himself; his face brightened. 
“Well?” said I again, “what did he do 
to deserve this statue?” “He deed!” 
answered the intelligent little man. Another 
newsboy, whom I asked if he had ever read 
Sir Walter Scott, replied, “ No, he is ower 
dree (over dry).” Talking of statues, I see 


that Paisley is going to erect a full-sized 


figure of the late Thomas 
Coats, with a bronze high 
hat under his bronze arm. 
The history of the Cor- 
poration Art Galleries is 
curious. The nucleus of the 
collection is the bequest of a 
coach-builder, who seems to have 
had a Glaswegian Renaissance 
all to himself, for it was years 
after his death before his legacy 
was routed out from the lumber- 
rooms to which it had been con- 
signed, and ere its many 
genuine treasures were 
catalogued by Mr. James Paton, 

the learned curator, whose magic-lantern 
exhibit the other day of the coach-building 
connoisseur’s face was the first display of 
his lineaments to an ungrateful posterity. 
The Galleries now claim to contain so 
many Old Masters that no connoisseur is 
complete without a knowledge of them. 
Except Velasquez, there is scarcely one 
of the great painters who is not repre- 
sented here, even including Giorgione, 
of whom, parodying Hegel's remark 
about the one disciple who understood 
him (“and he doesn’t understand me!”), 
it may be said that there are only two 
genuine specimens of him in the world, 
and that: both of these are by his pupils. 
What Mary Logan would say to these 
Rembrandts and Rubens I know not; but 
there is much of indisputable value in this 
collection, to say nothing of Flaxman’s 
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masterpiece—the statue of Pitt—or the 
recent accessions, such as the Whistler, or 
David Murray’s “ Fir Faggots,” or the bust 
of Victor Hugo by Rodin. 
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ya} ICTORIALLY the hill of the dead 
iW Bea) was the most interesting part of 
Glasgow I saw—a _ scene which, 
especially in its simple severe Protestant 
draping of snow, might well tempt the artist. 
At its summit John Knox looks down upon 
the Cathedral, whose altars and images were 
broken during the Reformation, and whose 
new stained windows (made in Germany) 
testify by their preference for Old Testament 
subjects to the latent Puritanism of Caledonia. 
Especially interesting is the crypt, with its 
sepulchral church, whose subterranean ser- 
vice is recorded in “ Rob Roy.” One of the 
pillars of the crypt proper is called the 
Rob Roy pillar, for behind it the great 
outlaw is supposed to have hidden. 
Near it is the shrine of St. Mungo, 
patron saint of Glasgow, who has pre- 
sumably risen in the hierarchy now 
that Glasgow has been made a county. 
Facing the shrine is a window decorated 
with a portrait of Edward Irving, 
clothed as St. John the Baptist. The 
lcicerone said it was greatly admired 
because the eyes followed you about wherever 
you walked. This is not the first time I have 
been asked to admire as supreme art what 
is really one of the commonest of optical 
delusions. After the Cathedral had closed, 
it had to be reopened because I had lost 
a glove within. After a careful search the 
glove was found in the gloomy crypt, point- 
ing its finger at this miraculous picture, 
unable to tear itself away. But perhaps the 
most characteristic thing I came across in 
Glasgow was an inscription at the end 
of the bridge leading to the picturesque 
cemetery. “The adjoining bridge was 
erected by the Merchants’ House of Glasgow 
to afford a proper entrance to their new 
cemetery, combining convenient access to 
the grounds with suitable decoration to 
the venerable Cathedral and surrounding 
scenery, to unite the tornbs of many genera- 
tions who have gone before with the resting- 
places destined for generations yet unborn, 
where the ashes of all shall repose until the 
rising of the just, when that which is born a 
natural body shall be raised a spiritual body, 
when this corruptible must put on in- 
corruption, when this mortal must put on 
immortality, when death is swallowed up in 
victory.” 


There you have Glasgow! An 
auctioneer’s advertisement blent with an 
edifying sermon, a happy combination of 











commerce and Christianity, making the best 
of this world and the next. 

I left Glasgow in a choking yellow fog. 
Five minutes from the city the train steamed 
into bright sunshine, which continued till 
five minutes from London, where a sisterly 
yellow fog was waiting. As Tennyson sings, 
I had gone “ from the night to the night.” 

Revenons & nos revenants, to the yellow 
fog of Borderland. Mr. Stead, presumably 
angry with me for my well-meant advice to 
him to beware of “Julia,” lest that familiar 
spirit of his grow too familiar, laments my 
“touching zaiveté,” the result of “having 
mastered somewhat late in the day the 
terminology of the Psychical Research 
Society,” and accuses me of knowing nothing 
“ about either of the two parties concerned.” 
If I have been unfair to Mr. Stead I have at 
least the consolation of feeling that he has 
been rude to me, for I expressly disclaimed 
any knowledge of the formule of the 
Psychical Society. My theories were based 
entirely on my own experience. That 
“spirits” did not come across my path 
earlier, or that, having come, they should 
have come in so mild a form, only shows 
their irrelevance to human life. Here have 
I been living and working and thinking half 
my life, and only now do these gentry deign 
to favour me with a hint of their existence. 
If my views of the universe and the future 
life had had to rely on their assistance, I 
should be in a sorry plight, and extremely 
sulky with stepmother Nature for reducing 
me to such absurd oracles. The Psychical 
Society may pretend to be working at 
“spooks ” scientifically, but the real object 
of most people interested in this dubious 
branch of knowledge is to collect “intimations 
of immortality.” For my part I had rather 
rely on those that exercised Wordsworth : 

‘* Those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings ! 
Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised, 
High instincts, before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised,” 
than on those to be derived from the 
haphazard freaks of disembodied unintelli- 
gences. With the search for a new psychical 
force I have every sympathy : if it is possible 
to telegraph without fees, and to put a 
psychical girdle round the earth in twenty 
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seconds, by all means let the noses of these 
extortionate cable companies be put out of 
joint. To me it is just as wonderful that 
mind can communicate with mind by letter 
or even by speech. Our whole nature is so 
“wropt in mistry” that I fail to see how 
one more puzzle adds any light to our dark- 
ness. If Mr. F. W. Myers hears that some 
ill-trained observer has seen the ghost of 
his grandmother, he at once becomes 
dithyrambic and Dantesque about the “ love 
that rules the world and all the stars.” For 
my part I fail to draw the moral: I look 
nearer home, at coalheavers and coster- 
mongers, poets and engineers, and draw my 
conclusions about life from much more 
definite data. It is not in the aberrations 
but in the constant factors of human life that 
one must look for one’s theory of life; and 
the attitude of these smellers after im- 
mortality is precisely that of the mediavals 
who sought for the workings of divinity in 
eccentric variations from its own habits, till 
miracle became so commonplace that, as 
Charles Reade deliciously sums it up, a man 
in “The Cloister and the Hearth” could 
reply to his fellow, who was anxious to know 
why the market-place was black with groups, 
“Ve born fool! it is only a miracle.” 

And be it noted, so intertangled are soul 
and body that even the most “ psychical” 
phenomenon is really “ physical.” Things 
and people are seen or heard. There is no 
way of getting out of your senses—though 
the spiritualists are almost out of theirs. 
And the only thing that could really prove 
life after death would be an absolutely 
ascertained instance of spiritual activity 
some considerable time after—not the 
moment after—death. In default of this, 
telepathy and the rest of it would merely 
demonstrate unknown forms of cis-mundane 
activity. And even the post-mortem mani- 
festation would prove, not the immortality 
of the soul, but only the immortality of @ 
soul. The phenomena seem so rare and so 
irregular, the vast majority of mankind having 
to go through life only afraid of ghosts, but 
never seeing them, that no general law of 
posthumous existence could be based on 
these obscure and erratic accidents. There 
may only be a survival of the fittest. A 
priort 1 see no reason why we shouldn't 
live for ever, even on this planet. We don't, 
and there's an end on’t. And I have never 
heard of a single absolutely authenticated 
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ghost : no one wants to deny the possibility 
of ghosts—the verdict is merely “ Not 
proven.” But I have more than a lurking 
sympathy with the farrier in “Silas Marner.” 
““*Tf ghos’es want me to believe in ’em, let 
’em leave off skulking ? the dark and 7 lone 
places—let ‘em come where there’s company 
and candles !’ 

“* As if ghos’es ‘ud want to be believed in 
by anybody so ignorant !’ said Mr. Stead (I 
beg pardon—Mr. Macey), in deep disgust at 
the farrier’s crass incompetence to apprehend 
the conditions of ghostly phenomena.” 


F Moses came to London, he would 
be very disgusted with Mr. Stead. 
For that supremely sane and sage 
legislator made one clean sweep of all the 
festering superstitions that fascinate the 
silly and the sentimental to-day as much 
as they did three thousand years ago, Mr. 
Stead is a Puritan, and the Old Testament 
should be his impregnable rock. Yet 
Deuteronomy is most definite about “ Julia.” 
“There shall not be found with thee... 
a consulter with a familiar spirit. For 
whosoever doeth these things is an abomina- 
tion unto the Lord.” It may be that I 
& mistake Mr. Stead’s rela- 

tions with “Julia” ; and if 
3 so I apologise to both “ of 

the parties concerned,”— 

though from reading 
“Julia’s” account of heaven I am 
more convinced than ever she is only 
Mr. Stead’s sub-consciousness. Any- 








. how I regret that he should lend his 


architectonic genius to the encour- 

agement of all the morbid fancies 

and hysterical hallucinations of un- 
trained correspondents. This organisation of 
research is a delusion ; science is not to 
be thus syndicated. That the ordinary 
observer has no idea of scientific sifting, I 
may illustrate to you when I have room by 
telling you how I exposed a gentleman who 
was described to me as “the most wonderful 
thought-reader in Europe.” 

“Nature has many methods of producing 
the same effect,” says Henry James’s greater 
brother. “She may make our ears ring by 
the sound of a bell, or by a dose of quinine ; 
make us see yellow by spreading a field of 
buttercups before our eyes, or by mixing 
a little Santonine powder with our food.” 
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Probably not to per cent. of the corres- 
pondents of Borderland are aware of the 
existence of such “subjective sensations,” 
or realise, despite their nightly experience 
of dreams, that it does not take an: actual 
external object to give you the sensation of 
something outside yourself. And passing 
optical illusions may have all the substan 
tiality of ghosts. When Benvenuto Cellini 
went to consult a wizard, as he relates in his 
Memoirs, countless spirits were raised for 
his behoof, dancing amid the voluminous 
smoke of a kindled fire. He actually saw 
them : it was a splendid case for Borderland. 
Yet the probabilities are, the cunning magi- 
cian merely projected magic-lantern pictures 
on the background of the vapour. My 
brother woke up one morning, and accident- 
ally directing his eyes to the ceiling beheld 
there a couple of monsters—uncouth, amor- 
phous creatures with ramifying conformations 
and deep purple veins. After a few moments 
they passed away ; but the next morning, lo ! 
they were there again, and the next, and the 
next, till at last in alarm off he goes to Mr. 
Lang (not the specialist in spooks but the 
specialist in eyes) and unfolds his tale of 
woe. Is he, perhaps, going blind? “So 
you’ve discovered them at last !” laughs the 
eminent oculist. “These things are Pur- 
kinje’s Figures—the shadows of the network 
of bloodvessels of the retina microscopically 
magnified on the ceiling : everybody ought 
to see them—it’s a sign the eye is a yood 
working lens. But they don’t notice them 
except by accident, when the light slants 
sideways, and when there’s a specially good 
background for them to be projected and 
magnified upon.” And, taking him into his 
mystic chamber, and_ reconstituting the 
conditions, “ Look!” says he, “there are 
your old friends again!” And there they 
were, sure enough, in all their amorphous 
horror. It is, in fact, not so much the actual 
external object that determines our per- 
ception as attention or inattention, and with 
wise unconsciousness we ignore all that it 
is not necessary for us to see at the moment. 
If our organism were always in perfect health, 
if our senses were not deceivers ever, if we 
did not dream as solid a world as that which 
we inhabit by day, then, indeed, a single 
appearance of a ghost would settle the 
question ; but as things are, our own eyes are 
just what we mustn’t believe. 

As Helmholtz pointed out, we ought to 
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see everything double, except the few objects 
in the centre of vision ; and as a matter of 
fact we do get double images, but the pre- 
judiced intelligence perceives them as one. 
The drunken man is thus your only true 
seer. Genius, which has always been sus- 
pected of affinity with drunkenness, is really 
a faculty for seeing abnormally—that is to 
say, veraciously. Mr. Lang (Andrew), who 
thinks that all children have genius, is thus 
partially justified, for, till they have been 
taught to see conventionally, they see with 
fresh insight. Hence the awkwardness of 
their questions. Mr. Bernard Shaw recently 
wrote an article on “How to Become a 
Genius,” but he omitted to supply the recipe. 
It is simply this: see what you do see, and 
not what everybody tells you you see. To 
think what everybody says is to be a 
Philistine, and to say what everybody thinks 
is to be a genius. Every healthy eye sees 
Purkinje’s Figures when the conditions are 
present ; but only a rare eye perceives them 
consciously. That is the eye of genius, but 
the Philistines cry, “ Disease Degeneration.” 

Which brings me again to Max Nordau’s 
book. I criticised Ex¢artung in such detail 


a year ago that, now that it has appeared 
in its English dress—and an excellent and 
stylish dress it is—I only want to repeat 
that this indictment of our century for ‘“* De- 
generation” is as brilliant as it is wrong- 


headed and bull-headed. Our infinitely 
complex and tumultuous century is not to 
be summed up in a catchword. The book 
has the vast erudition which only a German 
can wield, and the copious wit which only 
a Jew would or could put into a quasi- 
scientific treatise. Nevertheless ‘tis as 
clever and confused as, say, Henry Irving 
discussing the art of Acting 
(and overlooking the plain 
distinction that Acting is an 
executive art, like fiddling, 
not a creative art, like paint- 
ing); or the superior Oxford 
person proving the tragic 
parts of Hamlet were written 
for comic interludes (as if 
they are not usually still 
played as such) ; or Mr, Grant 
Allen girding at marriage 
through the medium of Zhe 
Woman Who Did. Apart 
from the fact that she didn’t, 


MALI. 


MAGAZINE. 


surely Grant Allen knows that a novel—like 
a scrmon—can be written to prove anything. 
There is nothing I would not undertake to 
prove in a novel. You have only to take an 
exceptional case and treat it as if it were 
normal. A£sop’s fables could easily be re- 
written to prove exactly the opposite morals, 
just as there is no popular apothegm whose 
antidote may not be found in the same 
treasury of folk-wisdom: “ Never put off till 
to-morrow what you can do to-day,” and 
“ Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof” ; 
“ Penny wise, pound foolish !” “ Look after 
the pennies, and the pounds will take care 
of themselves.” 

As I have already admitted, I suffer from 
an inability to see the morals of Stories 
—like the auditor who blunts the point of 
the drollest anecdote by inquiring “And 
what happened then?” Even the beautiful 
allegory of the three rings in Nathan der 
Weise always seems to me to throw con- 
siderable discredit on the father who set 
his sons wrangling over the imitation rings. 
And, inversely, nothing seems easier to me 
than to invent fables to prove wrong 
morals ; ¢.g.— 


THE RODENT WHO DIED. 


A pretty grey Mouse was in the habit of 
sauntering from its hole every evening to 
pick up the Crumbs in the Dining Room. 
“What a pretty Mouse!” said the House- 
holder, and made more crumbs for Mousie 
to eat. So great a Banquet was thus spread 
that the Noble-hearted little Mouse cheeped 
the news to its Sisters and its Cousins and 
its Aunts, and they all came every evening 
in the Train of its Tail to regale themselves 
on the remains of the Repast. “Dear, 
dear!” cried the Householder in despair, 
“the house is overrun with a plague of 
Vermin.” And he mixed Poison with the 
crumbs, and the poor little pioneer Mouse 
perished in contortions of Agony. 

Moral: Don’t. 

And this is what I think of the bold 
bad book Grant Allen has been so long 
threatening to write. Montes parturiunt, 
nascitur vidiculus mus. With excellent 
qualities as a tragic drama, The Woman 
Who Did breaks down hopelessly as an 
anecdotal syllogism. Grant Allen’s science 
may be good fiction : his fiction is not good 
science, 

I, ZANGWILL, 








